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DESCRIBED, &c. 


1 Dd 

T7 ONDON, the metropolis of Great 
Britain, and one of the largeſt and. 
richeſt cities upon earth, is of ſuch anti- 
quity that it is impoſſible to give any certain 
account of its origin. It probably exiſted in 
the time of the ancient Britons, before the 
art of writing was brought into England, 
and when there were no other monu- 
ments of ancient facts, than what were 
ound in the ſongs of the bards, which 
were preſerved only by memory. 

It would be ridiculous therefore to lay 
any ſtreſs on the fabulous tales of Geffry 
of Monmouth, who pretends that it was 
founded by Brutus; the ſecond nephew 
of the famous Eneas, and called Trino- 
dantum, or New Troy, and that it was 
at length walled by King Lud, when 
it obtained the name of Caer Lud, or 

Ver. IV. B | Lud's 
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Lud's Town. Upon which ſuppoſition: 


ſome of our later hiſtorians have had the 
weakneſs to compute, that it had its ori. 
gin 1107 years before the birth of Chriſt, 
600 years before the fall of the Aſſyrian 
empire by the death of Belſhazzar, and 
350 before the building of Rome. 

But to leave theſe fabulous tales. Cam- 
den ſuppoſes that this city derived the 
name of London from the Britiſh words 
 Llhwn a wood, and Dinas a town ; by 
which etymology of the word, London fig- 
nifies @ 7own in a wood: this exactly 
agrees with the manner in which the Bri- 
tons formed their towns, by building them 
in the midſt of woods, and fencing them 
with trees cut down : but leſt this deri- 
vation ſhould not plæaſe, the fame learned 
writer gives another, from the Britiſh 
word Lhong, a ſhip, and Dinas a city, 
and then the word London will fignity 
a city or harbour for ſhips : and indeed 
it has been ſuppoſed by many Iearned au- 
thors, that before Czſar's time London 
was the ancient emporium or mart of the 
Britiſh trade with the Phœnicians, Greeks 
and Gauls. | 

London had however no building: ei- 
ther of brick or ſtone, till it was inha- 
bited by the Romans; for the dwellings 


of the Bitoni: were only huts formed of 
| twigs . 
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twigs wattled together; however, Tacitus 
obſerves, that in the year 26, Londinum 
was very famous for the multitude of its 
merchants, and the greatneſs of its traffic; 
but ſoon after Suetonius abandoned the 
city to the fury of Boadicea, becauſe it was 
too large to be defended by his little army 
of 10,000 Romans, which is certainly a 
proof of its being even then of a conſider- 
able extent. That Britiſh Princeſs how- 
ever burnt this great city, and put all the 
inhabitants to the ſword. ITN 
London ſoon recovered from this dread- 
ful cataſtrophe, and in a few years in- 
creaſed ſo much in the number of its in- 
habitants, its trade and buildings, that 
Herodian, in the life of the Emperor Se- 
verus, calls it a great and wealthy city, 
and about this time it changed the name 
of Londinum, for that of Auguſta ; pro- 
bably from its being the capital of the 
Britiſh dominions, and was made a pre- 
lecture by the Romans, in imitation of 
Rome itſelf : but it ſoon after changed 


the name of Avguſta for that of Coer- 


Lundain. 1 

It will not be improper here to obſerve, 
that a diſpute has ariſen about the ſitua- 
uon of this city in theſe early times; the 
Rev. and learned Dr. Gale, Dean of Vork, 
and Mr. Salmon, having offered many 
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L O N 
arguments to prove that it was a Roman 
ſtation ereCted in St. George's Fields, to 
ſecure their conqueſts on that fide the 
river, before they reduced the Trinoban- 
tines; particularly from the great quan- 
tities of Roman antiquities found in St. 
George's Fields; from the name of Cy- 
ningſton, or Kennington, which Dr. Gale 
ſuppoſes was an ancient town and caftle 
belonging to the Kings of England, and 
therefore probably a Roman ſtation, be- 
cauſe the Saxons generally uſed to ſettle 
in ſuch places ; and from the authority of 
Ptolemy, who has placed London on the 
ſouth fide of the Thames. In anſwer to 


theſe arguments, it has been very juſtly 


obſerved by Mr. Maitland, that the Ro- 
mans were too wiſe to make uſe of ſo 
noiſome and unhealthful a place for a ſta- 
tion, as St. George's Fields then was, 
from their being overflowed by every 
ſpring tide; as they muſt have been be- 
fore the river was confined by artificial 
banks, and before the building of Lon- 
don bridge, where, upon an ordinary 
ſpring tide, the water riſes upwards of 
nineteen inches higher on the eaſt fide 
than on the weſt: that, if the antiqui- 
ties diſcovered are any proof, above twen- 
ty times the quantity of Roman antiqui- 
ties have been found on the north ſide for 

c 


8 
1 0 


che river. With reſpect to the argument 


roduced from the name of Kennington, 
the learned Mr. Woodward obſerves, that 
the Kings of England were, from our old- 
eſt notices of things, intitled to all ſuch 


lands as were gained from the ſea, or from 


uch rivers as ebbed and flowed ; and that 
with reſpect to the authority of Ptolemy, 
he had not only miſplaced ſeveral other 
towns in Britain, but in countries much 
nearer to him. 

The time when the city wall was firſt 
erected, is very uncertain, ſome authors 
aſcribing this work to Conſtantine the 
Great, and others to his mother Helena ; 
but Mr Maitland brings ſeveral arguments 
to prove, that it was erected by Valen- 
tinian, about the year 368, and that it 
entirely ſurrounded the city, to ſecure it 
from being invaded by water as well as 
by land, | 8 

This wall was compoſed alternately 
of layers of flat Roman brick, and rag 
ſtones, and had many lofty towers. Thoſe 
on the land fide were fifteen in number. 
The remains of one of theſe is ſtill to 
be ſeen in Shoemaker row, fronting the 
paſſage into Duke's Place; and there is 


another a little nearer Aldgate, twenty- 


one teet high. From the remains of the 
Koman work in the city wall, Mr. Mait- 
B 3 W land 
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land ſuppoſes, that, at the time of f 
erection, it was twenty-two feet in height, 
and that of the towers about forty ject, 
See LONDON WALL. 
During the Saxon heptarchy, London 
was the metropolis of the kingdom ct 
the Eatt Saxons, and was then, as we are 
told by Bede, a princely mart-town, go- 
verned by a magiſtrate called a Portreve, 


that is, a governor or guardian of a port. 


We find this city then firſt called London- 
Byrig, which they ſoon after changed in- 
to Lunden-Ceaſter, Lunden-Wye, Lun- 
denne, Lunden-Berk, or Lunden-Burgh, 
At length Auguſtine the Monk, having 
introdnced chriſtianity into England, in 
the year 400, he was made Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, when he ordained Mclli- 
tus biſhop of the Eaſt Saxons, who had a 
church erected for him in this city by 
Ethelbert, King of Kent. Thus London 
firſt became the ſeat of a biſhop ; but 
this prelate was afterwards expelled, and 
paganiſm again for ſome time publicly 
eſtabliſhed. _ 

The hiſtory of the heptarchy is ſo very 
defective, that no mention is made of this 
city from the year 616, to that of 704. 
After this laſt period we find that London 
frequently ſuffered by fires, and was twice 


plundered by the Danes; the laſt time 


they 
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they tranſported an army in 350 ſhips 
up the Thames, and landing near Lon- 
don, ſoon reduced and plundered it ; 
when looking upon it as a convenient 
fortreſs, whence they might at pleaſure 
" invade the kingdom of Weſſex, made it 
a place of arms, and left in it a conſider- 
able garriſon ; but the wiſe and brave 
Alfred recovered the city, drove out the 
invaders, and then not only repaired the 
wall and towers, but embelliſhed the city 
with additional buildings. But we have no 
account of the nature of the buildings or 
the edifices erected, only. that in the year 
961, there were but few houſes within 
the city walls, and thoſe irregularly diſ- 
perſed ; moſt of them being without 
Ludgate, fo that Canterbury, York, and 
other places, contained more houſes than 
London. The city having no bridge, 
the citizens croſsd the Thames by means 
of ferries. 
But between the years 993, and 1016, 
1 wooden bridge was erected. . This great 
work was performed in the+reign of E- 
thelred, and in the laft mentioned year, 
Canute King of Denmark failing up the 
river, in order to plunder the city, and 
#1 finding that he could not paſs the bridge 
2 with his ſhips, .cauſed a canal to be cut 
E through the marſhes on the ſouth fide of 
: Fs: the 
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the river, which probably began at the 
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place now called Dockhead, and extend. 


ingina ſemicircle by Margaret's Hill, en- 


tered the Thames about St. r 
Dock, a little above the bridge. Thi; 


work being accompliſhed, Canute brought 


his ſhips to the weſt of London bridge, 
and attacked the city on all fides ; how- 
ever the citizens exerting themſelves with 


extraordinary bravery, he was repulſed with 


conſiderable loſs, and obliged to raiſe the 
ſiege. Yet he afterwards renewed it with 


greater vigour than before, but with no 


better ſucceſs. At laft a peace was con- 


cluded between King Edmund and Ca- 


nute, by which the kingdom was divided 


between them, when Mercia, of which 
London was the capital, falling to Ca- 


nute's ſhare, the city ſubmitted to him; 
and Edmund dying a few months after, 
Canute ſummoned a parliament to meet 
in London, who choſe that prince ſole 
monarch of England. 

Canute now, reſolving to win the hearts 


of his new fubje&s, diſbanded his army, 
and threw himſelf entirely upon the at- 


fections of the Engliſh, at which the 
above parliament were fo pleaſed, that 


they granted him 84,000l. a prodigious 


ſum at that time! for, according to the 


price e of land and proviſions then, it muſt 


have 
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have been equal to nine millions at pre- 
ſent; and of this immenſe ſum, London 
alone raiſed 11,0001]. which is a con- 
vincing proof of the opulence of the city, 
ſince it muſt be poſſeſſed of above one ſe- 
venth part of the wealth of the whole 
kingdom. | 

But we are not writing a hiſtory of Eng- 
land, but of its capital, we ſhall therefore 
paſs over the following reigns, till we 
come to. the invaſion of William the 
Conqueror, who laid Southwark in aſhes; 


but the Londoners afterwards ſubmitting | 
to him, he, in the year 1067, granted 


them his firſt charter in their own lan- 
guage, which conſiſts of little more than 
tour lines, beautifully written in the 
Saxon Character on a flip of parchment, 


ix inches long, and one broad, and is 


{till preſerved in the city archives. 

In 1077 happened the greateſt caſual 
fire, that till this time ever befel the ci- 
ty, by which the greateſt part of it was 
laid in athes ; and about two years after, 
the Conqueror beginning to ſuſpect the 
idelity of his ſubjects, cauſed the preſent 
iquare tower of London to be erected, 


to keep them in awe. See the TowER 


OF LONDON, 


In this reign were ſeveral other dreadful 
fires, and London bridge was in 1091 
| Carried 
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carried away by a land flood; but a few 
years after another wooden bridge was 
built in its room. In 1099 a high flood 
cauſed the Thames to overflow its banks, 
by which a great number of villages were 
laid under water, and many of their in- 
habitants drowned : at this time part of 
the lands belonging to Godwin Earl of 
Kent, were ſwallowed up by the ſea, and 
are now denominated Goodwin's Sands; 
and this being a reign of prodigies, there 
Happened fifteen years after ſuch a defect 
of water in the river Thames, that num- 
bers of people croſſed not only above and 
below London bridge, but even through 
ſome of the arches, without wetting their 

feet. wy : 
We have already mentioned the firit 
charter granted by William the Conque- 
ror to the city; he afterwards granted 
them another; but London obtained one 
much more extenſive from Henry I. by 
which the citizens not only had their an- 
cient cuſtoms and immunities confirmed, 
but the county of Middleſex added tv 
their juriſdiction, on paying the quit rent 
of Zool. a year; with a power of appoint- 
ing not only a Sheriff but a Juſticiary 
from among themſelves. This was grant- 
ed to prevent that county's being an; 
longer an aſylum for bankrupts, and frau- 
dulens 
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dulent perſons, who having deſerted Lon- 
don with the goods and effects of their 
creditors, lived there in open defiance of 
thoſe they had injured. 

By this charter the citizens were al- 
lowed the privilege of not being compell- 
cd to plead without the walls of the city, 
and excuſed from paying ſcot, lot, and 
danegelt, duties payable to the King by 
all his other ſubjects. The city was not 
to be amerced for the eſcape of a mur- 
derer ; nor any citizen, when. accuſed of 
4 crime, be obliged to vindicate his inno- 
cence by a duel. They were exempted 
trom paying toll in fairs or markets in 
any part of the kingdom ; and if any was 
exacted, they might make repriſals in 
London, upon the inhabitants of the 
_ town where it was exacted, &c. 
 Betore the grant of this charter, Lon- 
don ſeems to have heen entirely ſubject 
to the arbitrary will of the King. But 


the liberties of the citizens being now 


guarded by ſo ſtrong a fence, they en- 
dcavoured to ſecure their cuſtoms by con- 
verting them into written laws; and the 
ſeveral bodies profeſſing the arts and my- 
ſteries of trade and manufacture, which 
had hitherto been kept up by preſcription 
only, were . now ſtrengthened by being 
tormed into eſtabliſhed companies. The 


King | 
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King however reſerved to himſelf the 
power of appointing the Portreye, 9 
chief officer of the city. 

Upon the death of Henry I. the cit. 
zens aſſiſted King Stephen in his end«. 
vours to obtain the crown, and in 113; 
received him into the city ; but the next 
year, a dreadful fire laid the greateſt part 
of the city in aſhes; for according ty 
Mr. Stow, it began near London Stone, 
and conſumed all the buildings caſt to 
Aldgate, and welt to St. Erkenwald's 


' Arrine in St. Paul's cathedral ; both of 


which it deſtroyed, together with London 
bridge, which was then of wood. 
In the year 1139, the citizens pur- 


chaſed of King Stephen, for an hundred 


marks of ſilver, the right of chuſing their 
own Sheriffs; but that prince being ſoon 

after defeated and taken prifoner by the 
Empreſs Matilda, the daughter of Hen- 
ry 1. ſhe reſolved to be revenged on the 
citizens, for the aſſiſtance they had given 
to that uſurper ; and therefore, entering 
into a convention with Geffrey, Earl of 
Eſſex, the granted him all the poſſetſons 
and places which either his grandfather, 
father, or himſelf had held of the crown, 


among which were the ſheriffwicks of 


London and Middleſex : and alſo the 
office of Juſticiary of the city and n, 
| 9 
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ſo that no perſon could hold pleas in ei- 


ther, without his permiſſion. This com- 
pact was executed with the greateſt ſo- 
lemnity; and thus the citizens were di- 


veſted of ſome of their moſt valuable pri- 
vileges. 

The citizens ſoon after humbly en- 
treated Matilda to re- eſtabliſi the laws 
of King Edward the Confeſſor, which 
nad been confirmed to them by the Con- 
queror's charter, and to eaſe them of 
their inſupportable taxes: but inſtead of 
granting either of theſe requeſts, ſhe, 
with a diſdainful countenance, told them, 
that ſince they had affiſted her enemy to 
the utmoſt of their power, they were to 
expect no favour from her. 

From this haughty anfwer, they con- 
cluded that they had no other treatment 
to expect from this imperious Princels, 
than that of ſlaves. To prevent this, it 
was reſolved, to ſeize her perſon ; ſhe 
however eſcaped; but the populace 
plundered her palace ; after which Ste- 
phen was reftored, and ſhe compelled to 
fly the kingdom. Ny | 

King Henry II. ſome years after, grant- 
ed the citizens a charter, by which he 


confirmed their liberties and immunities. . 


| The 2d of September 1189, the day 
preceding the coronation of Richard 1. 
1 ſurnamed 
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ſurnamed Coeur de Lyon, was remark. 
able for the dreadful maſſacre of the [es 
in this city. Intimation was given to 
that people not to appear at the ceremo- 
ny; but many endeavouring to ſatisfy 
their curioſity, by carrying preſents to the 
King, attempted to get into the abhey 
church of St. Peter's Weſtminſter : but 
being repulſed by his Majeſty's dome- 
ſtics, a rumour ſpread among the po- 
pulace, that the King had given orders 
for the entire deſtruction of that people, 
Upon which the mob, barbaroully talling 


upon theſe poor defenceleſs wretches, 


murdered all who fell in their way, and 
then haſtening to the city, with a more 


than diabolical fury maſſacred all they 


could find, and then plundered and burnt 
their houſes. However, the next day, 


the wicked ringleaders of theſe harrid 


barbarities were ſeized, and immediately 
hanged. oy 

In the year 1197, the citizens pur- 
chaſed of King Richard a charter, for 


15,000 marks, by which they were im- 


powered to remove all wears out of the 
river Thames, and the King refigned 
all his right to the annual duties ariſing 
from them. This is the firſt charter from 
which the city claims its juriſdiction and 
conſervacy of that river. 


In 
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In the next reign the citizens obtain- 
ed ſeveral charters from King John, by 
which this and all their other privileges 
were confirmed : and. in the year 1207, 
entry Fitz-Alwyn took the title of Mayor, 
instead of Cuſtos and Bailiff, under which 
names he had held that dignity for twenty 
years ſucceſſively. _ 
In the year 1211, the citizens, as an 
additional ſecurity, began to encompaſs 
the wall with a deep ditch 200 feet wide; 
1 work in which a vaſt number of hands 
was employed. The ſame year London 
bridge was conſumed by a dreadful fire. 
In the beginning of the reign of King 
Henry III. the city obtained from that 
Prince five charters, on condition of pay- 
ing him a fifteenth of their perſonal eſtates, 
by which all their former-privileges were 
confirmed, and ſome others added. But 
theſe were only made to be broken; for 
this perfidious Monarch frequently extort- 
ed money from the citizens, and upon 
the ſlighteſt pretences impriſoned the 
Mayor and Sheriffs, He ſeized the char- 
ters he had granted, and made the citi- 
zens purchaſe new- ones; and in the 
whole of his behaviour acted like a ſharp- 
er, void of every principle of honour and 
juttice, or the leaſt regard to his word, 
his promiſes, or his oaths. 
| In 
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In this reign the foreſt of Middleſe; 
being disforeſted, the citizens obtained an 
opportunity of purchaſing land, and build- 
ing houſes upon it, by which the ſuburh; 
of the city were greatly increaſed, and 
foon enlarged to a conſiderable extent 
without the walls, though all the ground 
within them was far from being conver: - 
ed into regular ſtreets. 

It will not be unentertaining if we give 
a deſcription of the city as it appeared 
about this time. The houſes were moſt- 

ly built of wood, and thatched with ſtra , 
or reeds, which was the occaſion of very 
frequent fires; and the city was ſupplied 
with water by men who brought it in 

_ carriages from the Thames, and from the 
brooks which ran through many of the 
principal ſtreets. Thus the river of Wells, 
ſo called from many ſprings or wells 
uniting to ſupply its ſtream, aroſe in the 
north weſt part of the city, and ran into 

Fleet Ditch, at the bottom of Holborn 

bill. This ſmall river, or brook, ſupplied 

- ſeveral water mills, and at length from 

thence obtained the name of Turnmill 

c 

The Olborn, or Holborn, which aroſe 

vrhere Middle row now ſtands, and ilow- 
ed down the hill, alſo fell intd Fleet 
Ditch; and à few houſes-on its banks 
cab 4 NT ed were 
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were called a village, and diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of this rivulet. While the 
Fleet ran down Fleet ſtreet, and allo fell 
into Fleet Ditch. 

Wall brook entered the city through the 
wall between Biſhopſgate and Moorgate, 
and after many turnings emptied itſelf in- 
to the Thames at Dowgate. 

The brook Langbourn roſe near the 
eaſt end of Fenchurch ſtreet, where mix- 
ing with the ſoil, it rendered it marſhy ; 
but ran from thence with a ſwift current 
to Sherborne lane, and then dividing into 
ſeveral rills, was loſt in the Wall brook on 
Dowgate hill. 2 

The ſprings from whence all theſe 
{treams aroſe were pretty numerous, and 
ſeveral of them at their ſource formed 
deep ponds; particularly there was a large 
pond in Smithfield, ſupplied by its own 
ſpring; and near Cripplegate a dee 
and dangerous pool, formed by Crowder's 
Well. 4 8 

At length the citizens being deprived 
of their uſual ſupplies of water from the 
above brooks, by the encroachments of 
buildings, and other ways, water was 
brought from fix ſprings in the town of 
Tyburn, by a leaden pipe of a fix- inch 
bore, which was made to ſupply leaden 


ciſterns caſtellated with ſtone. The firſt 
Vor. IV. 8 * and | 
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and largeſt of theſe conduits was ereged 
in Weſt-cheap, in the year 1285, and af. 
terwards the number of theſe conduits 
were increaſed to about twenty. Mr. Stow 
informs us, that it was cuſtomary for the 
Lord Mayor, accompanied by the Alder- 
men, and principal citizens on horſeback, 
to viſit the heads from whence the con- 
duits were ſupplied, on the 18th of Septem- 
ber, when they hunted a hare before din- 
ner, and a fox after it, in the fields beyond 
St. Giles's. 760 | 

About this time the city was divided 
into twenty four wards, under the govern- 
ment of the Aldermen; and each ward 
choſe ſome of the inhabitants as Common 
Council men, who were {worn into their 
office; theſe were to be conſulted by the 
Aldermen, and their advice followed, in 
all public affairs relating to the city. 

The above regulation was made in the 
reign of King Edward I. who alſo granted 
the citizens a charter, by which he con- 
firmed all their ancient privileges. Some 
years before their receiving this favour, 
the Lord Treaſurer ſummoned the Mayor, 
Aldermen, and citizens, te attend him in 
the Tower, to give an account how the 

peace of the city had been kept; but 
Gregory Rockeſley, the Mayor, reſolving 
not to attend in that quality, laid aſide the 
| | enſigns 
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enfigns of his office at Barking church, 
and repaired to the Tower as a private 
centleman ; which was ſo highly reſented 
by the Treafurer, that he committed him 
1nd ſeveral of the principal citizens to 
priſon. This proceeding the King ſo far 
approved, that, though he diſcharged the 
Mayor, he ſeized the city liberties, and 
havingappointed a Cuſtos of the city, there 
was no Mayor of London for twelve years 
after. 

In 1306, ſea- coal beginning to be much 
uſed in the ſuburbs of London, by brew- 
ers, dyers, and others requiring great fires; 
the nobility and gentry complained to 
King Edward II. that the air was inſected 
by the noiſome ſmell, and the thick clouds 
ot ſmokeitoccaſioned, to the endangering 
of the health of the inhabitants; upon 
which a proclamation was iſſued, forbid- 
ding it to be uſed: but little regard being 
paid to it, the King appointed a commiſ- 
tion of oyer and terminer, to enquire after 
thoſe who had acted in open defiance of 

this injunction. 1 

In the beginning of the next reign, the 
city obtained a very great addition to its 
privileges; ſor in the year 1327, King Ed- 
ward III. granted the citizens two char- 
ters; the firſt of which contained not only 
a confirmation of the ancient and valuable 

5 liberties 
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liberties and immunities of the citizens, 
but alſo the following additional pri- 
vileges. 

1. That the Mayor ſhall be conſtantly 
one of the Judges of oyer and terminer, 
for the trial of criminals confined in New- 
gate. 9 

2. The citizens to have the privilege 
of trying a thief or robber within the ju- 

riſdiction of the city, and the power of re- 

claiming a citizen apprehended elſewhere 
for felony, in order to try him within the 
city; with a right to all the goods and 
chattels of all felons, convicted within the 
juriſdiction of the city. 

3. The office of Eſcheator is conferred 
upon, and given in perpetuity to the 
Mayor. | | 

4. The King's Marſhal, Steward, and 
Clerk of the houſhold, are exempted from 
having any authority in the city. 

5. For the greater convenience of citi- 
Zens reſorting to country fairs, they are 
granted the privilege of holding a court 
of Pye-powder in ſuch places, for the de- 
termination of all conteſts that happen in 
each of thoſe fairs. 

6. That the citizens ſhould be only aſ- 
ſeſled in common with their fellow ſub- 
jects, towards general ſubſidies, grants, and 
contributions. | 


. 
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7. That no market be kept within ſe- 
ven miles of the city of London. | 

8. And that the city liberties ſhall not 
be ſeized for a perſonal oftence, or iniqui- 
tous judgment of any of its magiſtrates, 
GC; 

By the ſecond charter, Southwark is 
granted for the good and benefit of the 
citizens. | 

The fame Prince, in the year 1354, 
granted the city the privilege of having 
gold or filver maces carried before the 
chief magiſtrate ; a privilege then peculiar 
to London; for all other cities and towns 
in the kingdom were, by a royal precept, 
exprefly commanded not to uſe maces of 
any other metal than copper ; and this is 
the time when, it is ſuppoſed by ſome, 
that the title of Lord was firſt added to 
that of Mayor. n 

In the year 1348, the city was viſited 
by a moſt terrible peſtilence, which con- 
tinued to rage till the church yards were 

found not capacious enough to receive the 
bodies. This induced ſeveral perſons to 
purchaſe ground to ſupply that defect; 
nd in one of theſe burying grounds, bought 
by Sir Walter Manny, were interred the 
next year 50,000 perſons; an amazin 
number, confidering the ſmall extent of 
this metrdpolis at that time: by this dread- 
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ful peſtilence 100,000 perſons are (aid t, 
have died in this city. This is a very 
convincing proof that London was at that 
time extremely populous. \, 

By this terrible peſtilence proviſions were 
reduced fo low, that the beſt fed ox waz 
fold for 4s. the beſt cow at 18. the beſt 
heifer or ſteer at 6d. the beſt wether at 
4d. the beſt ewe at 3 d. the beſt lamb at 
2d. the beſt hog at 5d. and a fine horſe, 
formerly worth 408. at 6s. 8d. Arnold 
Chronicle. 

But notwithſtanding this deplorable ca- 
lamity, the wealth and dignity of the city 
were ſoon after ſa great, that in the year 
1363, the Kings of Scotland, France, and 
Cyprus, who came into England to vifit 
King Edward III. were entertained at din- 
ner, with his Majeſty, the Prince of Wales 
his ſon, and moſt of the nobility, by Henry 
Picard, late Mayor of London. 

In the fifth year of the reign of King 
Richard II. the city ſuffered greatly by the 
_ rebellion of Wat Hilliard, commonly 
called Wat Tyler, from his employment ; 
he being a tyler of Dartford in Kent. 
This fellow, exaſperated at the impudence 
and inſolence of the collectors of the poll 
tax, one of whom pulled up his daughter x 
cloaths to ſee if ſhe was arrived at the age 
of puberty; after killing the collector, 
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excited the people to join him, in defence 
of their daugliters, and to aboliſh the laws 
and taxes, which were thought extremely 
burthenſome. They readily entered into 
chis propoſal, marched to Black Heath, and 
were ſoon increaſed to 100,000 men. 

This prodigious mob entered Southwark 
on the 1oth of June 1381, ſet at liberty 
the priſoners in the King's Bench and 
Marſhalſea priſons, and levelled to the 
ground, the houſes of all lawyers and 
queſtmen, and while one party went to 
Lambeth, where they burnt the archi- 
epiſcopal palace, with the rich furniture, 
books and regiſters, another deſtroyed the 
common ſtews along the bankſide, then 
kept by Flemiſh bawds, who farmed them 
of the city. | 

In this dreadful confuſion, the Lord 
Mayor caufed the bridge gate to be ſhut, 
and fortified; but the next day they were 
admitted into the city, and the ſhambles 
and wine cellars fet open for their accom- 
modation. Being now joined by the city 
rabble, they haſted to the Savoy, the Duke 
ot Lancaſter's palace, which was the moſt 
magnificent edifice in the kingdom, and 
letting fire to it, cauſed proclamation to 
be made, that none ſhould appropriate any 
ihing to his own uſe, upon pain of death. 
They then ran to the Temple, which at 
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chat time belonged to the Lord High 
Treaſurer; that e they alſo burnt, with 
all the records in Chancery, andthe books 
and papers belonging to the ſtudents of the 
law; and all the inns of n ſerved 
in the fame manner. 
After this, din themſelves into 
three bodies, one proceeded to the rich 
priory of St. John of Jeruſalem; near 
— Smithfield, which they dlikewiſe burnt; 
and then marching to the ſtately manſion 
houſe at Highbury, beyond Iſlington, ſet 
fire to that edifice, through. hatred. to Sir 
Robert Hales, the High Treafurer, who 
was prior of the one, and popes tor of 
the other, | 
The ſecond diviſion marched to "he 
Tower, which they entered, notwith- 
ſtanding its ting inte by ſix hundred 
men at arms, and the ſame number of 
archers, and there ſeizing Simon Sudbury, 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the above 
Sir Robert Hales, cauſed them both to be 
beheaded on Tower hill. 
The third diviſion, which were the 
Eſſex party, proceeded to Mile-end, where 
being met by the King, who agreed to all 
their demands, they the ſame day diſperſed, 
and returned home. 
Wat Tyler, with the reſt of his deſpe- 
rate crew, however, continued commit- 
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ting the greateſt diſorders in Londen and 
Weſtminſter, and, under the plauſible pre- 
tence of reforming public abuſes, they ſet 
open the I of the Fleet and New- 
gate, murdered many of the moſt eminent 
citizens, and dragging the Flemiſh mer- 
chants from the churches, where they had 
fled for refuge, beheaded them in the 
ſtreets. Nor did their monſtrous cruelty 
ſtop here; for they proceeded murdering 
and burning in a moſt horrid manner in 
many parts of the city; and not only made 
proclamation for the beheading of all 
lawyers, and perſons concerned in the Ex- 
chequer, but even of all who were able to 

write. ie 31%} 
At length King Richard, encouraged 
by his ſucceſs at Mile-end, ſent to let 
Wat Tyler know that he would have a 
conference with him in Smithfield, upon 
which that rebel marched ſlowly thither, 
at the head of his forces; but no ſooner 
law the King, than ſetting ſpurs to his 
horſe, he boldly rode up to his Majeſty, 
leaving all his companions behind. His 
behaviour and propoſals were equally bru- 
tiſh and abſurd, for he would be ſatisfied 
with nothing leſs than a commithon to 
behead all lawyers, and the-abolition of 
all the ancient laws of the kingdom; at 
which, William Walworth, the Lord 
| Mayor, 
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Mayor, was ordered to arreſt, him, when 
that brave magiſtrate gave him ſuch 3 
blow on the head with his ſword, that he 
fell wounded from his horſe, and was Don 
diſpatched. 

The rebels, in the mean time, obſery- 
ing what was done, cried out, Our Cap- 
tain is murdered, let us revenge his death, 
and immediately bent their bows : when 
Richard, though but fifteen years of age, 
with aftonithing prudence and bravery 
rode up to them, crying, My friends, 
* will you kill your King? be not trou- 
« bled tor the lols of your leader. I will 
e be your captain, and grant what you 
„ defire.”, Upon which they changed 
their reſolution, and marched under his 
conduct to St. George's Fields, where find- 
ing a thouſand citizens completely armed, 
they were ſtruck with ſuch an amazing 
panic, that, throwing down their arms, 
they : begged for mercy, which being 
granted, they immediately difſperted. 

Several writers aſcribe to the action of 
this day, the addition of the dagger to the 
arms of the city, in remembrance of the 

good ſervice done by them, and particu- 
larly by the Lord Mayor. . 


This, and other rebellions, being ſup- 
preſſed, King Richard, in the year 1390, 
appointed a great tournament to be held 
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ia Smithfield, on the Sunday after Mi- 
chaelmas; and having cauſed it to be Pro- 
claimed in all the principal courts of Eu- 
rope, ſeveral princes and noblemen from 
Germany, France, the Netherlands, and 
other countries, came to diftinguiſhthem- 
(lves by their courage and military ſkill, 
On the day appointed, which was Sunday 
in the afternoon, a pompous cavalcade of 
fixty ladies ſet out from the Tower, all 
richly dreſſed, and mounted on fine 
horles, each leading an armed Knight by 
a {lver chain, attended by their Eſquires, 
who paſting through Cheapſide proceed- | 

ed to Smithfield, where the juſts continued 
four days, in the preſence of the King, 
the Queen, and the whole court; his Ma- 
jeity himſelf giving proofs of his {kill and 
dexterity on the ſecond day. During the 
whole time open houſe was kept at the 
King's expence, at the Biſhop of London's 
palace, for the entertainment of all per- 
ons of diſtinction, and every night the di- 
verſions concluded with a ball. 

Two years after, the city refuſing to 
lend the King a ſum of money, and ſome 
of the citizens beating and abuſing a 
Lombard merchant, for offering to ad- 
vance the ſum required, the King was fo 
exaſperated, that he ſent for the Lord 
Mayor, Aldermen, Sheriffs, and WY 

| our 
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four of the principal commoners of the 
city, to attend him at Nottingham, which 
having done, the Mayor was committed 
priſoner to Windſor caſtle, and the reſt to 
other priſons. A commiſſion, under the 
great ſeal, was then granted to the Dukes 
of Vork and Glouceſter, the King's uncles, 
to enquire into that and other offences, 
of which the above perſons being found 
guilty, they were not only fined 3000 
marks, but the liberties of the city were 
ſeized ; the Mayor was degraded from 
his office, and a Cuſtos appointed in his 
room; the Sheriffs were alſo degraded, 
and others choſen; and, by the King'« 
precept, ſeventeen perſons were appointed 
Aldermen, during the royal pleaſure. 
As a farther mortification to the city, 
the King not only withdrew, with the no- 
bility, to York, but removed the courts 

of juſtice to that city. 6 
However, upon payment of the fine of 
3000 marks, all the city liberties were re- 
ſtored, except the privilege of chufing her 
own Mayor. And the King, returning to 
London, was met at Shene, or Richmond 
Heath, by four hundred citizens on horle- 
back, dreſſed in a rich uniform, with the 
Recorder at their head, who made a 
ſpeech, in which he humbly begged par- 
don for their paſt offences, and earneſtly 
| | entreated 
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entreated his Majeſty to honour the 
Chamber of London with his preſence ; 
to which he conſenting, they attended 
him to St. George's church in Southwark, 
where he was received by a ſolemn pro- 
ceſſion of the clergy, and five hundred 
boys in ſurplices, with the Biſhop of 
London at their head. At London bridge 
he was preſented with a fine horſe, adorn- 
ed with trappings of gold brocade, and 
his Queen with a fine pad, and very noble 
furniture. 3 
Never was the city more richly em- 
belliſhed than on this occaſion, for the 
citizens of all ranks ſtrove to outvie each 
other, in honour of their reconciled Sove- 
reign ; the ſtreets were lined with the city 
companies in their formalities, and the 
conduits all the while ran with variety of 

wines. | | | . 
At the ſtandard in Cheapſide, a boy 
dreſſed in white, to repreſent an angel, 
itood in a magnificent pageant, and upon 
the King's approach, preſented him with 
wine in a gold cup, and placed on his 
head a crown of gold, adorned with a va- 
riety of pearls and precious ſtones, and 
likewiſe another on the head of the 
Queen. After which their Majeſties were 
conducted to their palace at Weſtminſter, 
by the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and She- 
TER "=o. - 
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riffs, who, the next day, made his Majelly 

a preſent of two filver baſons gilt, with 
' 1000 nobles of gold in each, curious pi- 
ures of the Trinity, valued at 800 1, and 
ſeveral other valuable preſents. But after 

all, they were obliged to pay him 10,0001. 
before he would reſtore them the right of 
chuſing their own magiltrates. 

The King, and his royal conſort If- 
bella, a daughter of France, were ſome 
years after again conducted, with extra- 
ordinary magnificence, thro' the city; buu 
in 1398, the citizens petitioning to have WE 
their taxes taken off, and againtt entering 
into a treaty with the French King, about 
the delivering up of Calais, Richard was 
ſo exaſperated againſt them, that he o- 
bliged many of the richeſt of the citizens 
to lign and ſeal ſeveral blank papers ſent 
them by the miniſtry, who afterward: 
filled them up at their pleaſure, with ſuch 
ſums as would effectually drain them; and 
this rendered him fo odious to the citizens, 

that when Henry Duke of Lancaſter ar- 
rived from France, they received him with 

” open gates, and expreſſed their joy by 
magnificent ſhews, ſolemn proceſſions ot 
the clergy, and loud acclamations ; and, 
in ſhort, after the late King was made pri- 

ſoner, Henry was received in great pore 

' by 
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hy the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, Sheriffs, 
and all the ſeveral companies in their for- 
malitics. | | 

The reign of Henry IV. was not di- 
{tinguithed by any remarkable diſputes be- 
tween that King and the citizens; but in 
the year 1407, a dreadful plague carried 
oc zo, odo of the inhabitants, whereby 
corn became ſo cheap, that wheat fold at 
3s. 4d. the quarter. _ | 

in the reign of Henry V. the citizens 
chiefly diſtinguiſhed themſelves by the 
ſplendid cavalcade, with which they con- 
ducted that brave Prince through the city, 
after the glorious battle of Agincourt. In 
this reign Moorgate was firſt built, and 
Sir Henry Barton, the Lord Mayor, firſt 
ordered lanthorns to be hung out, for illu- 
minating the ſtreets by night. Indeed it 
is /urprizing, that fo uſeful and neceſſary a 
regulation was not made much carlier, 
conſidering the multitude and wralth of 
the inhabitants, the brooks which ſtill ran 
through ſome of the ſtreets, and the dirt 
occaſioned by their lying much lower than 
at preſent. 

After the death of this great conqueror, 
his young fon Henry VI. being crowned 


King of France at Paris, the citizens, en 


his return, expreſſed their loyalty in a 
very extraordinary manner ; for the royal 
intant 
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infant was met on Black Heath by the 
Lord Mayor of London, dreſſed in crim. 
fon velvet, with a large futred hat, a girdle 

of gold about his waiſt, and a bawdrick 

of gold about his neck, waving down his 

back. He was followed by three horſe. 

men, dreſſed in ſcarlet and ſilver, and at- 

tended by the Aldermen in ſcarlet gowns, 

and crimſon hoods, while the citizens 
were cloathed in white gowns, and ſcarlet 

hoods, with the ſymbol belonging to each 

myſtery, richly embroidered upon their 

ſleeves. They were all on horſeback, 

and from thence preceded his Majeſty to 

London, where he was received with the 
utmoſt pomp. The city on this occaſion 

was decorated with rich filks and carpets, 

and on the bridge, and in the ſtreets, 

through which the cavalcade paſſed, were 

erected a variety of ſtately pageants, filled 
with perſons repreſenting the Muſes, 

Graces, and Sciences; and from theſe 

pageants, orations were made, and con- 

N certs performed of vocal and inſtrumental 

1 muſic. Two days after, the Lord Mayor 

and Aldermen attended the King at Weſt- 

minſter, and preſented him with a golden 

hamper, containing 10001. in nobles. 

It is impoſſible, in the ſhort compaſs 
allotted to this part of the work, to give 
an account of the ſeveral rebellions and 
N revo- 
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revolutions during the life of this unhappy 
Sovercign, and of the manner in which 
the citizens intereſted themſelves in each: 
it is ſufficient to add, that notwithſtand- 
ing theſe early profeſſions of loyalty, the 
ill ſucceſs and weakneſs of Henry, made 
them almoſt conſtantly join his enemies, 
and was one principal cauſe of his ruin. 

King Edward IV. therefore, in the ſe- 
cond year of his reign, ſhewed his grati- 
tude tor the favours he had received from 
them, by granting the city a charter, by 
which all the ancient rights and privileges 
of the citizens were confirmed, and the 
following additional privileges beſtowed. 

1. The Lord Mayor, Recorder, and 
Aldermen paſt the chair, are appointed 
perpetual juftices of Peace in the City 3 
and are conſtituted juſtices of oyer and 
terminer, for the trial of all malefactors 
within their own juriſdiction. 

2, For the better aſcertaining the cuſ- 
toms of the city, when a plea is brought 
in any of the ſuperior courts, relating to 
thote cuſtoms, the Lord Mayor and Al- 
dernen are impowered to declare, by the 
mouth of their Recorder, whether the 
point in controverſy be a cuſtom of 
London, or not; and if, upon enquiry, it 
be found to be ſuch, then it is to be re- 

N corded, 
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corded, and remain an eſtabliſhed cuſtom 
to all futurity. 

3. The Lord Mayor and Aldermen are 
for ever exempted from ſerving in all fo- 
reign aſſizes, juries, or attaints, and from 
the offices of aſſeſſor, collector of taxes, 
overſeer, or comptroller of all public duties 
without the juriſdiction of the city. 

4. The citizens are allowed the priyi- 

lege of holding an annual fair in the bo- 
rough ef Southwark, together with a a 
court of Pye-powder, with the rights and 

cuſtoms thereto belonging, &c. all at the 
ancient fee farm of 101. per annum. 

Afterwards, in the year 1479, the city 
gave the ſame Prince 19231. 19s. 8d. for 
the liberty of purchaſing lands, &c. in 
mortmain, to the value of 200 marks per 
annum; and alſo purchaſed of the King, 
for 70001. the offices of package, portage, Wl 
garbling, gauging, wine-drawer and coro- 
ner, to be enjoyed by them and their ſuc- 
ceſſers for ever. 

In the ſame year, a dreadful peſtilence 
raged in London, which ſwept away an 
incredible number of people. 

On the death of Edward IV. the Duke 
of Buckingham ſtrove in vain to make 
the citizens join in raiſing the Duke of 
Glouceſter to the throne, to the n 
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of the young Prince, Edward V. by mak- 
ing a long ſpeech to them in Guildhall. 
The Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and ſome 
of the Common Council, were, however, 


prevailed upon to go and perſuade that in- 


human monſter to accept of the crown ; 
and afterwards the Lord Mayor conteſted 
with the citizens of Wincheſter the right 
of being chief Butler at the coronation of 
a man who was a diſgrace to human na- 
ture: but the Mayor of London had for 
ſome ages enjoyed this privilege, and was 
not now denied it. 

In the beginning of the reign of Hen- 
ry VII. the ſweating ſickneſs firit raged in 
London, carrying off great numbers with- 
in twenty-four hours; but thoſe who ſur- 
vived that time generally recovered ; and 
of this diſeaſe died two Lord Mayors and 
one of the Sheriffs, in the ſpace of the 
year. 

The next year the privileges of the ci- 
tizens were ſtruck at by their own ma- 
giſtrates, in a very extraordinary act of 
Common Council, which enjoined the ci- 
tizens, under the penalty of an hundred 
pounds, not to carry any goods or mer- 


chandize to any fair or market within the 


kingdom, for the term of ſeven years; 


D 2 the 


but this ſcandalous and unjuſt by-law was 
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the next year ſet aſide by act of Patlia- 


ment. | | 
In the year 1500, the plague carried off 
20,000 perfons in London; and durin, 
this reign the city allo ſuffered greatly hy 
the oppreſſions of the King's miniſters 
Empfſon and Dudley; Alderman Cape] 
was, upon ſeveral penal laws, condemned 
to pay a fine of 27001. but by the inter- 
ceſſion of friends, it was mitigated to 
I6001. Thomas Kneſworth, who had 
been Mayor, with Richard Shoare and 
Roger Grove, his Sheriffs, were accuſed 
of abuſes committed in their offices, for 
which they were dragged to the Marſhal- 
ſea, and confined without any legal pro- 
ceſs, till they redeemed themſelves by 
paying 14,0001. and, in ſhort, Sir Lau- 
_ . rence Aylmer was, in the next year after 
he had ſerved the office of Mayor, alſo 
impriſoned by theſe rapacious miniſters, 
in order to extort a ſum of money for hi: 
liberty: but the death of Henry VII. 
F delivered him and many others from their 
3 troubles. 
King Henry VIII. the year after his ac- 
cCeſſion to the throne, came in the habit of 
one of the yeomen of the guard, to {cc 
the march of the city watch; it being an 
ancient cuſtom for the watch, who 2 
| | : then 
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then a body of military forces, to make a 
pompous march on the vigils of St. John 
Baprift, and St. Peter and Paul. His Ma- 
icſty was a ſpectator on St. John's eve, and 
was fo highly delighted with the fight, 
that he returned on the eve of St. Peter, 
accompanied by his royal conſort, and the 
wincipal nobility, and ſtaid in Mercer's 
Hall, Cheapſide, to fee the proceiſion re- 
peated. | ? 

The march was begun by the city mu- 
ic, followed by the Lord Mayor's officers, 
in party-coloured liveries ; then the ſword- 
bearer, on horſeback, in beautitul armour, 
preceded the Lord Mayor, mounted on a 
itately horſe adorned with rich trappings, 
attended by a giant and two pages on 
horſeback, three pageants, morrice dancers 
and footmen; next came the Sheriffs, pre- 
ceded by their officers, and attended by 
their giants, pages, pageants, and morrice 
dancers. Then marched a great body of 
demi-lancers in bright armour, on ſtately 
horſes : next followed a body of carabi- 
ners in white fuſtian coats, with the city 
arms on their backs and breaſts : then 
marched a body of archers with their bows 
bent, and ſhafts of arrows by their fides ; 
followed by a party of pikemen with their 
corſlets and helmets; after whom march- 
ed a body of halberdiers in their corſlets 

, and 
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and helmets; and the march was cloſed 
by a great party of billmen, with helmets 
and aprons of mail. 

The whole body, which conſiſted of 
about 2000 men, had between every divi. 
ſion a certain number of muficians, who 
were anſwered in their proper places by 
the like number of drums, with ſtandard; 
and enſigns, in the ſame manner as veteran 
troops. This nocturnal march was light- 

ed by 940 creſſets, which were large lan- 
thorns fixed at the end of poles, and carried 
over mens ſhoulders; two hundred of 
which were at the city expence, five hun- 
dred at that of the companies, and two 
hundred and forty were found by the city 
conſtables. l 

The march began at the conduit in 
Cheapſide, and paſſed through that ſtreet, 
Cornhill, and Leadenhall ſtreet to Aldgate; 
whence it returned by Fenchurch ſtreet, 
Gracechurch ſtreet, Cornhill, and Cheap- 
fide, to the conduit. TIE; 


During this match, the houſes on each 
ſide the ſtreets were decorated with greens 
and flowers wrought into garlands, and 
intermixed with a great number of lamps. 
Stocb. s e 

This ſplendid proceſſion conſtantly re- 

ated twice a year, is not only a proof 


of the fondneſs for ſhew which then pre- 


valled, 
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vailed, but lets us ſee that the city was 
then watched by men completely armed ; 
a body of troops of a peculiar kind, raiſed 
and maintained by the city. 

The fame year, Sir William Fitz- Wil- 
lian, Alderman of Bread ſtreet ward, was 
disfranchiſed for refuſing to ſerve the olhce 
of Sheriff. Fabian's Chronicle. 

And in 1512, the Sheriffs of London 
and Middleſex were firſt impowered to 
impannel juries for the city courts, each 
juror ſo impannelled to be a citizen worth 
an hundred marks. 

As the hiſtory of the city of London 
muſt neceſſarily include that of the man- 
ners of the inhabitants, we have given ſome 
inſtances of their fondneſs for pompous 
and ſplendid proceſſions, and it may here- 
after be neceſſary to add others, to enable 

the reader to form an idea of the diffter- 
ence between the paſt times and the 
preſent. I ſhall here mention amuſe- 
ments of a different kind, graced with 
the preſence of a ſovereign Prince, and 
which cannot fail of entertaining the 
reader, 

It was uſual, on the firſt of May, for all 
the citizens who were able, to divert them- 
ſelves in the woods and meadows with 
May-games, diverſions not confined to 
the lower claſs, but equally the entertain- 

D 4 | ment 
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ment of perſons of the higheſt rank; à 
remarkable inſtance of which is inſerted 
in Hall's Chronicle, under the year 515, 
when that author obſerves, that King 
Henry VIII. and Queen Catharine, ac- 
companied by many Lords and Ladies, 
rode a maying from Greenwich to the 
high ground of Shooter's Hill, where, as 
they paſſed along, they ſaw a company of 
200 tall yeomen, all cloathed in green, 
with green hoods and bows and arrows. 
One, who was their Chieftain, was called 
Robin Hood, and deſired the King and all 
his company to ſtay and fee his men ſhoot, 
to which the King agreeing, he whiſtled, 
and all the two hundred diſcharged their 
arrows at once, which they repeated on 
his whiſtling again. Their arrows had 
ſomething placed in the heads of them 
that made them whiltle as they flew, and 
all together made a loud and very uncom- 
mon noiſe, at which the King and Queen 
were greatly delighted. The gentleman 
who aſſumed the character of Robin Hood 
then deſired the King and Queen, with 
their retinue, to enter the Green Wood, 
where, in arbours made with boughs 
intermixed with flowers, they were plen- 
tifully ſerved with veniſon and wine, by 
Robin Hood and his men. 
About two years after an event happen- 


ed, 
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ed, which occaſioned the epithet of Evil 
to be added to this day of rejoicing. 
The citizens being extremely exaſperated 
at the encouragement given to foreigners, 
1 Prieſt named Bell was perſuaded to 
preach againſt them at the Spital, and in 
a very inflaming ſermon he incited the 
people to oppoſe all ſtrangers ; this occa- 
lioned frequent quarrels in the, ſtreets, for 
which ſome Engliſhmen were committed 
to priſon. 8 

Suddenly a rumour aroſe, that on May- 
day all the foreigners would be aſſaſſinated, 
and ſeveral ſtrangers fled ; this coming 
to the knowledge of the King's Council, 
Cardinal Wolſey ſent for the Lord Mayor 
and ſeveral of the City Council, told them 
what he had heard, and exhorted them 
to preſerve the peace. Upon this affair a 
court of Common Council was aſſembled 
at Guildhall, on the evening before May- 
day, in which it was reſolved to order 
cvery man to ſhut up his doors and keep 
his ſervants at home; and this advice be- 
ing immediately communicated to the 
Cardinal, met with his approbation. 

Upon this every Alderman ſent to in- 
orm his ward, that no man ſhould ſtir out 
of his houſe after nine o'clock, but keep 
his doors ſhut and his ſervants within, till 
une in the morning, This order had not 
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been long given, when one of the Alder- 
men, returning from his ward, obſerved 
two young men at play in Cheapſide, and 
many others looking at them. He wauld 
have ſent them to the Compter, but they 
were ſoon reſcued, and the cry raiſed of 
*Prentices, *Prentices ! Clubs, Clubs In- 
ſtantly the people aroſe ; by eleven o'clock 
they amounted to ſix or ſeven hundred; 
and the crowd ſtill increaſing, they reſcu- 
ed from Newgate and the Compter the 
priſoners committed for abuſing the fo- 
reigners: while the Mayor and Sheriffs, 
who were preſent, made proclamation in 
the King's name ; but, inſtead of obeying 
it, they broke open the houſes of many 
Frenchmen and other foreigners, and con- 
tinued plundering them till three in the 
morning, when beginning to . the 
Mayor and his attendants took 300 f 
them, and committed them to the ſeveral 
priſons. While this riot laſted, the Lieu- 
tenant of the Tower diſcharged ſeveral 
pieces of ordnance againſt the city, but 
without doing much miſchief; aad about 
five in the morning, ſeveral of the nobility 
marched thither with all the forces they 
could afſemble. 9 — 
On the 4th of May, the Lord Mayor, 
the Duke of Norfolk, the Earl of Surry, 


and others, fate upon the trial of the of- 
1 fenders 
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fenders at Guildhall, the Duke of Nor- 
folk entering the city with 1 300 men, 
That day ſeveral were indicted, and on 
the next thirteen were ſenteneed to be 
hanged, drawn and quartered, for the exe- 
cation of whom ten gallowſes were ſet up 
in ſeveral parts of the city, upon wheels, 
to be removed from ſtreet to ſtreet, and 
from door to door. 8 oh 
On the 7th of May ſeveral ofhers were 
found guilty, and received the fame 
ſentence as the former, and ſoon after 
were drawn upon hurdles to the ſtandard 
in Cheapſide; but when one was exe- 
cuted, and the reſt about to be turned 
off, a reſpite came, and they were re- 
manded back to priſon. | 
After this the ſoldiers who had kept 
watch in the city were withdrawn, which 
making the citizens flatter themſelves that 
the King's diſpleaſure againſt them was 
not ſo great as they had imagined, the 
Lord Mayor, Recorder, and ſeveral Al- 
dermen, werit in mourning gawns to wait 
upon the King at Greenwich, when, ha- 
ving attended for ſome time at the pri- 
vy chamber door, his Majeſty with ſe- 
veral of the nobility came forth, upon 
which, all of them falling upon their 
knees, the Recorder, in the name of the 
reſt, in the moſt humble and ſubmiſſive 
terms, 
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terms, begged that he would have me;- 
cy on them for their negligence, and 
compaſſion on the offenders, whom he 
repreſented as a ſmall number of light 
pain His Majeſty let them know that 
he was really diſpleaſed, and that they 
ought to wail and be ſorry for it; for as 
they had not attempted to fight with 
thoſe whom they pretended were fo ſmall 
a number of light perſons, they muit have 
winked at the matter ; he therefore or- 
dered them to repair to the Lord Chan- 
cellor, who would give them an anſwer. 
Upon which they retired deeply: morti- 
fied. | 
Being informed that the King was to 
be at Weſtminſter Hall on the 22d of 
May, they reſolved to repair thither, 
which they did with the conſent of Car- 
dinal Wolſey Lord High Chancellor. 
The King fat at the upper end of Weſt— 
minſter Hall, under a cloth of ſtate, 
with the Cardinal and ſeveral of the no- 
_ bility : and the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, 
Recorder, and ſeveral of the Common- 
Council attended; the priſoners, who then 
amounted to about 400, were brought 
in their ſhirts bound together with 
cords, and with halters about their necks, 
and among theſe were eleven women. 
The Cardinal, having ſharply OT 
* | the 
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the Mayor, Aldermen and Commonalty 
for their negligence, told the priſoners, 
that, for their offences-againſt the laws 
of the realm, and againſt his Majeſty's 
crown and dignity, they had deſerved 
death ; upon which they all ſet up a pi- 
teous cry, of © Mercy, gracious Lord, 
mercy !' which ſo moved the King, that, 
at the earneſt intreaty of the Lords, he 
pronounced them pardoned ; upon which 
giving a great ſhout, they threw up their 
halters towards the top of the hall, cry- 
ing God fave the King! After this affair 
the May-games were not ſo commonly 

uſed as before. | | 
By the following account the reader 
will ſee, that our hoſpitable anceſtors were 
not leſs fond of the pleaſures of the table, 
than of outward pomp. Mr. Stow ob- 
ſerves, that in the year 1531, eleven 
gentlemen of the law being promoted to 
the dignity of the coif, they gave a ſplen- 
did and elegant entertainment in the Bi- 
Thop of Ely's palace in Holborn, for five 
days ſucceſſively, at which were preſent 
the King, Queen, foreign Miniſters, the 
Lord Mayor and Aldermen, the Judges, 
the Maſter of the rolls, the Maſters in 
chancery, the Serjeants at law, the prin- 
cipal Merchants of London, with many 
Knights and Eſquires, and a certain num- 
| ber 
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ber of citizens belonging to the chief com. 
panies of the city. | 

This being one of the greateſt enter. 
tainments recorded in hiſtory, an ac- 
count of it cannot be unacceptable to the 
reader : but as there were three poulterers 
concerned in providing the poultry, and 
only one of their accounts which we arc 
able to communicate, it will be very de- 
ficient ; however, as this great entertain- 
ment was given but about two hundred 
and thirty years ago, the fubjoined ac- 
count will ſhew the vaſt diſparity be- 
tween the prices of proviſions then and 
now, and conſequently the great diſpro- 
portion between the ſcarcity of money at 
that time, and its plenty at preſent. 

Twenty-four large oxen, at 11. 6s. 8d. 
| ; ea ch. 3h eg | 
| The carcaſe of a large ox from the 
ö market, 11. 4s. a 
| One hundred ſheep, at 28. 19d. each. 
| Fifty-one calves, at 48. 8d. each. 
| Thirty-four hogs, at 38. 8d. each. 
| Ninety- one pigs, at Gd. each 
| Fourteen dozen of ſwans, no price {et 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


down. OB 
Capons of Greece, ten dozen, each at 
IS. 8d. SOTO ; | 


Kentiſh capons, nine dozen and a half, 
at 18. each, | | 


| | Nineteen 
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Nineteen dozen of common capons, at 


6d each. 5 

Seven dozen and nine heathcocks, at 
34d each. | 

Fourteen dozen and eight common 
cocks, at 3d each. : 


The beſt pullets (no number mention- 
ed) at 2:d. each 

Common ditto, 2d. each. 

Thirty-ſeven dozen of pigeons, at 10d. 
2 dozen. | 

Three hundred and forty dozen of 
larks, at 5d. a dozen. | 


In the year 1532, a general muſter of 


the citizens was held at Mile-End, when 
the names of all capable of bearing arms 
were taken down, from the age of tixteen 
to that of ſixty; as were alſo an account 
of the weapons, armour, and other mi- 
litary accoutrements belonging to the 
City. 


zens were dreſſed in white, with caps 
and feathers of the ſame colour; the 
Lord Mayor, Aldermen, Recorder, and 
Sheriffs, wore white armour, and coats 
of black, velvet, embroidered with the 
city arms; they had velvet caps on their 
heads, and rode on fine horſes adorned 
with magnificent trappings, with gold 
chains about their necks, and battle-axcs 
2 in 


Upon this occaſion the principal citi- 
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in their hands. Each of the Aldermen 
and the Recorder, was attended with four 
halberdiers in white ſilk or buff coats, 
with gilt halberts; and the Lord Mayor, 


by ſixteen men in white ſattin jackets, 


with gold chains, caps and feathers, and 


long gilt halberts ; he had alſo four foot- 
men in white fattin, and two Pages in 
crimſon velvet, with gold brocade waiſt. 
coats ; theſe pages were mounted on fine 


| horſes, adorned with rich furniture, one 


of them carrying the Lord Mayor's hel. 
met, and the other his pole-ax, both 
richly gilt. Moſt of the citizens of di- 
ſtinction were, on this occaſion, dreſſed 
in white filk, and wore gold chains with 
a variety of rich jewels. 

The citizens rendezvouſed and were 
muſtered early in the morning at Mile 
End, and before nine in the forenoon be- 
gan their march, when entering Aldgate, 
they proceeded through the city, in ad- 
mirable order, to Weſtminſter ; where 


they paſſed in review before the King and 


moſt of the nobility, who were highly 
delighted at their ſplendid appearance. 
From thence they marched round St. 
James's Park, and down Holborn to 
Leadenhall, where they ſeparated at five 
o' clock in the evening, So far our au- 
thor. 8 

But 


3 
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But if we add to this ſplendid caval- 


cade, that every man wore his beard and 
hair, which were probably neatly curled 
and powdered, we muſt be ſenfible that 
the citizens, in this proceſſion, had a 
range mixture of gravity and foppery, 
and that, fond as we are of dreſs, we were 
greatly outdone in this particular by our 
anceſtors. King Henry however loved 
thew, and the citizens took great pains 
to pleaſe him, of which the following is 
another remarkable inſtance; which, tho 
very long, we ſhall inſert, in order to give 
our readers an idea of the taſte of the ci- 
tizens of that age, in regard to elegance 
and grandeur : and we chuſe to ſelect this 
inſtance, as the city appears to have been 


decorated with greater pomp than at any 


time before or ſince. | 

The King having divorced Queen Ca- 
tharine, and married Anne Boleyn, or 
Boloine, who was deſcended from God- 
frey Boloine, Mayor of this city, and in- 
tending her coronation, ſent to order the 
Lord Mayor, not only to make all the 
preparations neceſſary for conducting his 
royal conſort from Greenwich, by water, 
to the Tower of London; but to adorn 
the eity after the moſt magnificent man- 
ner, for her paſſage through it to Weſt- 
minſter. * 


Vor. IV. N > 
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In obedience to the royal precept, Mr. 
Stow obſerves, that the Mayor and Com- 
mon Council not only ordered: the com- 
pany of Haberdaſhers, of which the 
Lord Mayor was a member, to prepare a 
magnificent ſtate barge ; but enjoined all 
the city corporations to provide them- 
ſelves with barges, and to adorn them 
in the moſt ſuperb manner, and eſ- 
pecially to have them ſupplied with good 
bands of muſic. | 

On the 29th of May, the time prefixed 
for this pompous proceſſion by water, the 
Mayor, Aldermen and Commons aſſem- 
bled at St. Mary Hill; the Mayor and 
Aldermen in ſcarlet, with gold chains, 
and thoſe who were knights, with the 
collars of SS. At one they went on 
board the city barge at Billinglgate, 
which was moſt magnificently decorated, 
and attended by fifty noble barges, be- 
longing to the ſeveral companies of the 
city, with each its own corporation on 
| board; and, for the better regulation of 
this proceſſion, it was ordered, that each 
barge ſhould keep twice their lengths a- 
ſunder. | | 13 

Thus regulated, the city barge was 
preceded by another mounted with ord- 
nance, and the figures of dragons and 
other monſters, inceſſantly emitting ae 

| | an 
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and ſmoke, with much noiſe. Then the 
city barge, attended on the right by the 
Haberdaſhers ſtate barge; called the Ba- 
chelors, which was covered with gold 
brocade, and adorned with fails of filk, 
with two rich ſtandards of the King's 
and Queen's arms at her head and ſtern, 
beſides a variety of flags and ſtreamers, 
containing the arms of that company, 
and thoſe of the Merchant Adventurers ; 
beſides which the ſhrouds and ratlines 
were hung with a number of ſmall bells : 
on the left was a barge that contained 
2 very beautiful mount, on which ſtood 
2 white falcon crowned, perching upon 
a golden ſtump encireled with roſes, be- 
ing the Queen's emblem ; and round the 
mount fat ſeveral beautiful virgins, ſing- 


ing, and playing upon inſtruments. The 


other barges followed in regular order, till 
they came below Greenwich. On their 
return the proceſſion began with that 
barge which was before the laſt, in which 
were the Mayor's and Sheriff's officers, 
and this was followed by thoſe of the in- 
terior companies, aſcending to the Lord 
Mayor's, which immediately preceded that 
of the Queen, who was attended by the 
Bachelors or ſtate barge, with the. magni- 
ficence of which her Majeſty was much 
delighted; and being arrived at the Tower, 

- E 2 ſhe 
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ſhe returned the Lord Mayor and Alder- 


men thanks, for the pomp with which ſhg 


had been conducted thither. 

Two days after, the Lord Mayor, in 4 
gown of crimſon velvet, and a rich collar 
of SS, attended by the Sheriffs and two 
domeſtics in red and white damaſk, went 
to receive the Queen at the Tower of 
London, whence the Sheriffs returned to 
ſee that every thing was in order, The 


ſtreets were juſt before new gravelled from 


the Tower to Temple Bar, and railed in 
on each ſide; within the rails near Graſ- 
church, ſtood a body of Anſeatic mer- 
chants, and next to them the ſeveral cor- 
porations of the city in their formalities, 


EY to the Aldermens ſtation at the 


upper end of Cheapſide. On the oppoſite 
ſide were placed the city conſtables dreſſed 
in ſilk and velvet, with ſtaffs in their 


hands, to prevent the breaking in of the 


mob, or any other diſturbance. On this 
occaſion, Gracechurch ſtreet and Cornhill 
were hung with crimſon and ſcarlet cloth, 
and the fides of the houſes of a place then 
called Goldſmith's row, in Cheapfſide, 
were adorned with gold brocades, velyct 
and rich tapeftry. 


The proceſſion began from the Tower 


with twelve of the F rench Ambaſſador's 


domeſtics in blue velvet, the trappings of 
their 
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their horſes being blue ſarſnet, interſperſed 
with white croſſes; after whom marched 
thoſe of the equeſtrian order, two and two, 
followed by the Judges in their robes, two 
and two ; then came the Knights of the 
Bath in violet gowns, purfled with mene- 
ver. Next came the Abbots, Barons, Bi- 
ſhops, Earls and Marquiſes, in their robes, 
two and two. Then the Lord Chancel- 
lor, followed by the Venetian Ambaſſa- 
dor and the Archbiſhop of York : next 


the French Ambaſſador and the Archbi- 


hop of Canterbury, followed by two 
gentlemen repreſenting the Dukes of Nor- 
mandy and Aquitain; after whom rode 
the Lord Mayor of London with his'mace, 
and Garter in his coat of arms ; then the 
Duke of Suffolk, Lord High Steward, 
followed by the Deputy Marſhal of En- 
gland, and all the other officers of ſtate in 
their robes, carrying the ſymbols of their 
ſeveral offices: then others of the nobility 
in crimſon velvet, and all the Queen's offi- 
cers 1n ſcarlet, followed by her Chancel- 
!or uncovered. who immediately preceded 
his miſtreſs. 
The Queen was dreſſed in filver bro- 
cade, with a mantle of the fame furred 
with ermine ; her hair was diſhevelled, 


and ſhe wore a chaplet upon her head ſet 


with jewels of ineſtimable value. She fat 
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in Fenchurch ſtreet, the Queen ſtopped 
| a 


in a litter covered with filver tiſſue, and 
carried by two beautiful pads cloathed in 
white damaſk, and led by her footmen. 
Over the litter was carried a canopy of 
cloth of gold, with a ſilver bell at each 
corner, ſupported by ſixteen Knights al- 
ternately, by four at a time. 

After her Majeſty came her Chamber- 
lain, followed by her Maſter of Horſe, 
leading a beautiful pad, with a ſide-ſaddle 
and trappings of ſilver tiſſue. Next came 
ſeven ladies in crimſon velvet, faced with 

old brocade, mounted on beautiful horſes 
with gold trappings. Then followed two 
chariots covered with cloth of gold, in the 
firſt of which were the Ducheſs of Nor- 


folk and the Marchioneſs of Dorſet, and 


in the ſecond four ladies in crimſon velvet; 
then followed ſeven ladies dreſſed in the 


17 . . 
ſame manner, on horſeback, with magni- 


ficent trappings, followed by another cha- 
riot all in white, with fix ladies in crim- 


. fon velvet; this was followed by another 


all in red, with eight ladies in the ſame 
dreſs with the former: next came thirty 


| "bag we attendants to the Ladies of 


onour ; they were on horſeback, dreſſed 


in filks and velvet; and the cavalcade was 


cloſed by the horſe guards. 
This pompous proceſſion being arrived 


t 


at a beautiful pageant, crouded with 
children in mercantile habits ; who con- 


occaſion of her happy arrival in the city. 
Thence ſhe proceeded to Grace church 
corner, where was erected a very magni- 
ficent pageant, at the expence of the com- 
pany of Anſeatic Merchants, in which was 
repreſented Mount Parnaſſus, with the 
fountain of Helicon, of white marble, 
out of which aroſe four ſprings about four 
feet high, centering at the top in a ſmall 


globe, from which iſſued plenty of Rhe- 


niſh wine till night. On the Mount fat 
Apollo, at his feet was Calliope, and be- 
neath were the reſt of the Muſes, ſur- 
rounding the Mount, and playing upon a 


variety of muſical inſtraments, at whoſe - 


feet were inſcribed ſeveral epigrams ſuit- 
able to the occaſion, in letters of gold. 
Her Majeſty then proceeded to Leaden- 


hall, where ſtood a pageant, repreſenting 


a hill encompaſſed with red and white 
roſes ; and above it was a golden ſtump, 
upon whieh a white falcon, deſcending 
trom above, perched, and was quickly 
followed by an angel, who put a crown 
of gold upon his head. A little lower on 
the hilloc fat St. Anne, ſurrounded by her 
progeny, one of whom made an oration, 

EE in 


gratulated her Majeſty upon the joyful 


. 


in which was a With that her Met 


might prove extremely prolific. 


The proceſſion then advanced to the 
conduit in Cornhill ; where the Graces 
ſat enthroned, with a fountain before 
them inceſſantly diſcharging wine; and 


underneath, a Poet, who deſcribed the 


qualities peculiar to each of theſe amiable 
deities, and preſented the Queen with their 
ſeveral gitts. 

The cavalcade thence proceeded to a 
great conduit that ſtood oppoſite to Mer- 
cers Hall in Cheapſide, and, upon that 
occaſion, was painted with a variety of 
emblems, and during the ſolemnity and 
remaining part of the day, ran with differ- 
ent ſorts of wine, for the entertainment 
of the populace. . 

At the end of Wood ſtreet, the andard 
there was finely embelliſhed with royal 
portraitures, and a number of flags, on 
which were painted coats of arms and tro- 
phies, and above was a concert of vocal 
and inſtrumental muſic. _ 

At the upper end of Chcapſide was the 
Aldermens ſtation, where the Recorder 
addreſſed the Queen in a very elegant ora- 
tion, and, in the name of the citizens, 
preſented her with a thouſand marks in a 


purſe of gold tiſſue, which her Muy 
very gracefully received. 
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At a ſmall diſtance, by Cheapſide con- 
duit, was a pageant, in which were ſeat- 
ed Minerva, Juno, and Venus; before 
whom ſtood the god Mercury, who, in 
their names, preſented the Queen a golden 
apple. | | 

of St. Paul's gate was a fine pageant, 
in which fat three ladies richly dreſſed, 
with each a chaplet on her head, and a ta- 
blet in her hand, containing Latin in- 
ſcriptions. 


At the eaſt end of St. Paul's cathedral, 


the Queen was entertained by ſome of the 


{cholars belonging to St. Paul's ſchool, 
with verſes in praiſe of the King and her 
Majeſty, with which ſhe ſeemed highly 
delighted. 
Thence proceeding to Ludgate, which 
was finely decorated, her Majeſty was en- 
tertained with ſeveral ſongs adapted to the 
occation, ſung in concert by men and boys 


upon the leads over the gate. 


At the end of Shoe lane, in Fleet ſtreet, 
a handtome tower with four turrets was 
creed upon the conduit, in each of 
which ſtood one of the cardinal Virtues, 
with their ſeveral ſymbols ; who, addreſ- 
ung themſelves to the Queen, promiſed . 
they would never leave her, but be always 
her conſtant attendants. Within the tow- 
er was an excellent concert of muſic, and 
0 the 
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the conduit all the while ran with various 
forts of wine. | 
At Temple Bar ſhe was again enter. 
tained with ſongs, ſung in concert by: 
choir of men and boys; and having from 
thence proceeded to Weſtminſter, ſhe re. 
turned the Lord Mayor thanks for his 
good offices, and thoſe of the citizens 
that day. Stores Annals. 
The day after, the Lord Mayor, Alder- 


men, and Sheriffs, performed their ſeveral 


offices at the coronation ; and, in return 
for the great expence the city had been at 
upon the above occaſion, the Lord Mayor, 
Aldermen, and forty of the principal citi- 
zens, had the honour of being afterwards 
invited to the chriſtening of the Princeſs 
Elizabeth. - | 

In the year 1551, King Edward VI. 
gave the city a charter, by which he 
not only confrmed all its former privileges, 
but granted the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, 
and citizens, ſeveral lands and tenements 
in Southwark, with the manor thereof, 
and its appurtenances; the aſſize of 
bread, wine, beer, and ale; a fair for 


three days; and the offices of Coroner, 


Eſcheator, and Clerk of the market, which 
are for ever veſted in the Lord Mayor and 


His ſucceſſors. 


In the beginning of the year 15 's 
| | = "hs 
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the celebrated company of the Anſeatic 
merchants, called here the merchants of 
the Steelyard, were diflolved, they having 
engroſſed almoſt the whole trade of the 
kingdom ; for in the preceding year A 
exported 40,000 pieces of cloth, while all 
the Engliſh merchants together did not 
export 1100. ; | 
Upon the breaking out of the rebellion 
ander Sir Thomas Wyat, occaſioned by 
the report of Queen Mary's intended mar- 
riage with Philip of Spain, the city was 
thrown into a violent commotion, and on 
his marching to Deptford, the Lord May- 
or, Aldermen, Sheriffs, and citizens, had 
not only recourſe to arms ; but, it being 
term time, the Judges ſat, and the Coun- 
cil pleaded in Weſtminſter Hall in ar- 
mour. In this general confuſion the 
Queen came to Guildhall, where ſhe was 
attended by the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, 
Sheriffs, and ſeveral of the city companies 
in their formalities, to whom ſhe made a 
long and flattering ſpeech, in which ſhe 


profeſſed, that ſhe loved them as a mother 


loves her child, and that ſhe would not 
engage in this marriage, if the thought it 
inconſiſtent with the happineſs of her lov- 
ing ſubjects : but that ſhe deſired to leave 
: ſome 7 ruit of her body to be their 80 


vernor. 


This 
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This had ſuch an effect, that they * 
down the draw- bridge, and ſhut the gatez 


| gagainſt Wyat, as he arrived in South. 
|. wark ; he therefore marched up the river 
=” - croſſed the Thames at Kingſton, and pro- 
U ceeded through Weſtminſter to Ludgate, 


but not being admitted by his friends in 
the city, as he expected, he generouſly (ur. 
rendered himſelf, to prevent bloodſhed, and 
= was ſoon after beheaded on Tower hill. 
1 Ihe reſt of this reign exhibited a dread- 
1 ful ſcene of religious bigotry, by a moſt 
= cruel perſecution of the Proteſtants ; for 
the principal inſtance ſhe gave of her ten- 
der maternal love to the citizens, was, her 
cauſing many. of them to be burnt in 
Smithfield, in order to-put a ſtop to the 
reformation begun by her father, and con- 
tinued by her brother: but Providence 
ſoon interpoſed ; her reign was ſhort; and 
the fires which were then kindled for the 
holy 'martyrs, who ſealed their faith with 
their blood, were the laſt effort, under the 
ſanction of law, made by religious tyran- 
ny in this kingdom to overthrow the re- 
formation. Happy would it. have been 
for the Proteſtants, if this cruel ſpirit had 
never prevailed amongſt them; if, upon 
this change, univerſal benevolence had 
taken place, and every Briton would have 
allowed his neighbour the ſame liberty of 
enquiry, 
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enquiry, which he claimed for himſelf ! 
but though both the national church and 
the diſſenters from it, have diſclaimed the 
pretended infallibility they fo jultly cen- 
fired in the church of Rome, and have 
even conſtantly owned that they them- 
{elves are fallible, yet, contrary to the 
mild, the humane ſpirit of the Goſpel, 
they have abſurdly perſecuted thoſe who 
would not allow them to be infallible, 
and have preſumed to differ from the un- 
erring ſtandard of their judgment! 

We are now come to the period when 
our ſtreets were no longer to be croud- 
ed with monks and friars of various 
orders, and in very different and uncouth 
habits, walking with their heads ſhaven 
and bare, with long beards; and a rofary 
hanging at their girdles ; when our nobi- 
lity and gentry were to be no longer af- 
fronted in the ſtreets by Cardinals, attend- 
ed by a great retinue of ſervants: by the 
lordly Knights of religious orders, or the 
wealthy Priors of convents : when our 
ſtreets were no longer to be adorned with 
croſſes and the images of the ſaints, the 
objects of much ſuperſtition ; and when 
many of our largeſt, moſt conſpicuous, 
and ſtately buildings, were no longer to 
conſiſt of priories, friaries, nunneries, and 
guilds of religious fraternities 
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Thus the appearance of the city, wich 
reſpect to its buildings, ornaments, and in. 
habitants, received a conſiderable alters. 
tion from- the abolition of popery in 
theſe kingdoms ; and the reader will pro- 
bably be pleaſed at ſeeing, at one view, 
a liſt of theſe religious houſes, which will 
the better enable him to form an idea of 
the difference between London at that 


time and the preſent. 


The priories then were, that of St. John 


of Jeruſalem, near Clerkenwell. 


That of the Holy Trinity of Chriſt 
church, or Creechurch, within Aldgate. 

That of St. Bartholomew the Great, 
between Newgate ſtreet and Weſt Smith- 
field. 

The priory or abbey of Bermondſey, 
Southwark. 4 

The priory of the Knights Templars, 
in Fleet ſtreet. And 

The old Temple of Holborn. 

The friaries were, that of the crutched 
or croſſed friars, in St. Olave's, Hart 
ſtreet. bs | 

That of the brethren de facca, or 


| de penitentia Feſu Chrifts, in the Old 


Jewry. _ 

The Charter houſe monks, or the houſe 
of the Carthufians, between St. John's 
{treet and Goſwell ſtreet. Y Th 

\ | Ihe 


* 
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The New Abbey, by Eaft Smithfield. 
And that of Weſtminſter Abbey. 

The five following were convents of 
begging friars ; 

Black friars in Holborn, and 

The black friars, Dominicans, or 
preaching friars, near Ludgate. 

The gray friars, or Franciſcans, near 
Newgate, | 

The Auguſtine friars, in Broad ſtreet. 
And the white friars, or Carmelites, in 
Fleet ſtreet. | 

The convents of women were, that of 
Clerkenwell. Ld 
That of St. Helen, within Biſhopſgate. 
That of St. Clare, in the Minories. 
And that of Holiwell by Shoreditch. 
The guilds or fraternities were, the 
brotherhood of St. Fabian and St. Sebaſ- . 
tian, in St. Botolph's, Aldgate. 

The fraternity and chapel of the Holy 
Trinity, in Leadenhall ; and innumerable ' 
others, founded in moſt churches. | 
In the reign. of Queen Elizabeth, the 
far greateſt part of this metropolis was 
contained within the walls, and even in 
theſe narrow limits were many gardens, 
which have been ſince converted into 
lanes, courts, and alleys. The buildings 
of London were, on the weſt, bounded 
by the monaſtery of St. Catharine's ; 
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Eaſt Smithfield was open to Tower hi 
and Roſemary lane was unbuilt. The 
Minories were built only on the eaſt fide, 
which fronted the city wall: cattle grazed 
in Goodman's Fields, and Whitechape] 
extended but a little beyond the bars, and 
had no houſes to the north; for Spital- 
fields, which of themſelves. would now 
compoſe a very large town, were then real! 
fields, ſeparated from each other by hedge: 
and rows of trees. Houndſditch conſiſted 
only of a row. of houſes fronting the ci 
wall, and the little yards and gardens behind 
them alſo opened into thoſe fields. Bi- 
ſhopſgate ſtreet, Norton Falgate; and the 
ſtreet called Shoreditch, were then how- 
ever built as far as the church, but there 
4 were, only a few houſes and gardens on 
2 cach fide, and no ſtreets or lanes on either 
4 hand. Moorkelds lay entirely open to the 
=... village of Hoxton ; and Finſbury, Fields, 
1 in which were ſeveral windmills, extend- 
[ 1 ed to the eaſt fide of Whitecroſs ſtreet. 
Chiſwell ſtreet was not, erected, and St. 
John's ſt;eet. extended by the fide of the 
priory of St. John of. Jeruſalem, tu the 
monaſtery of Clerkenwell, and Cow 
Croſs, which opened into the fields-. 
hut on leaving the city walls, the build 
ings were much leſs extenſive x for though 
the village of Holborn was now jeined to 
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London, the backs of the houſes, parti- 
cularly on the north fide; opened into 
-ardens and fields ; part of Gray's Inn 
lane were the only houſes that extended 
beyond the main ſtreet; great part of 
High Holborn had no exiſtence, and St. 
Giles's was a village contiguous. to no part 
of London. | | 

If we turn to the Strand, we alſo find, 
that ſpacious ſtreet had gardens on each 
fide, and to the north, fields behind thoſe 


gardens, except a few houſes where is 


now the weſt end of Drury lane. On the 
ſouth fide of the ſtreet, the gardens gene- 


rally extended to the Thames ; though 


ſome of the nobility had houſes on the 
back of their gardens, next the water fide. 
Covent Garden, ſo called from its belong- 
ing to the convent at Weſtminſter, ex- 
tended to St. Martin's lane, and the field 
behind it reached to St. Giles's. That 
lane had few edifices beſides the church ; 
tor Covent Garden wall was on one fide, 
and a wall which incloſed the Mews; on 
the other, and all the upper part was a 
lane between two hedges, which extend- 
cc a little to the weſt of the village of St. 
Giles'ss Hedge lane was alſo a lane be- 
tween two hedges; the extenſive ſtreet 
now called the Hay Market, had a hedge 
on one fide, and a fe buſhes on the other. 
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Neither Pall Mall, St. James's ſtreet, Pic. 


cadilly, or any of the ſtreets or fine ſquare; 
in that part of the town, were built; and 
Weſtminſter was a ſmall town on the 
ſouth weſt, and ſouth ſides of St. James's 
Park. | 
Lambeth was, at that time, a little vil- 
lage at a conſiderable diſtance from South- 
wark, and there were no buildings on the 


ſouth bank of the Thames, till a row of 


houſes began oppoſite to White Friars, 
and extended along the river, with gar- 


dens, fields, or groves behind them, till 


almoſt oppoſite the Steel Yard, where ſe- 
veral ſtreets began: the Borough extend- 
ed a conſiderable. diſtance from the bridge 


to the ſouth, and the buildings to the caſt 


as far as the Tower. 

This was the ſtate of this great metro- 
polis, ſo lately as in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth; and how inconſiderable ſoever 


it muſt appear, when compared with its 


prefent dimenſions, yet, by order of that 
Queen, a proclamation was publithed, by 
which all perſons were forbid to build up- 
on new foundations, and this order was 
twice repeated in the following reign. 


On the 1ſt of January 1559, the Li- 


tany, as now uſed, was firſt read in all the 


churches of London ; and about this time 


the populace not only deſtroyed all the 


ſtatues 
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ſtatues and pictures of the faints in the 
churches, but moſt of their rich robes, al- 
tar cloths, books, and ſepulchral banners. 

In the year 1582, expence in dreſs hay- 
ing prevailed in the city, among people of 
all ranks, particularly among apprentices, 
which was then apprehended might prove 
of dangerous conſequence to their maſters, 


the following orders were publiſhed by the . 


Lord Mayor and Common Council, which 
will be now thought very extraordinary, 


viz. That from thence forward no ap- 


prentice whatſoever ſhould preſume, 

To wear any apparel but what he re- 
ceives from his maſter. 

To wear no hat within the city and li- 
berty thereef, nor any thing inſtead of it 
but a woollen cap, without any filk about 
It. ; 

To wear no ruffles, cuffs, looſe collar, 
nor any thing more than a ruff at the col- 
lar, and that only of a yard and a half 
long. | : ; 1 | 

To wear no doublets but what were 


made of canvas, fackcloth, fuſtian, Engliſh 


leather, or woollen cloth, without being 
enriched in any manner with gold, filver, 
or filk. TY 


To wear no other coloured cloth or 
kerſey, in hoſe” or ſtockings, than white, 


blue, or ruſſet. | 
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To wear little breeches of the ſame 
ſtuffs as the doublets, wirhout being 
{ ſtitched, laced, or bordered. +// 
To wear a plain upper coat of cloth or 
leither without inkin ONT bas ard. 
ing, lace, or ilk about 0 54 
To wear no other fartokt! 1 a cloth 
gon or cloak, lined or faced with cloth, 
cotton, or bays, with a fixed round collar, 
: without ſtitching, guarding,” lac or ſilk. 
To wear no pumps, flippers, nor thoes, 
but of En zliſh leather, without being 
| -pinketh2dged, or ſtitched ; nor girdles 
nor garters except of crewel, wobllen, 
thread, or rer f without being gar- 
| iſhed. 1 232911 90 F. ano 
And to wear no ſword, dagger; or other 
"of weapon, but a knife; ring, 
nor a jewel, gold, ſilver, nor ilk i in oy 
pot of his a apparel. 
| Rigorous as theſe laws 3 un- 
N ſufferable as they would be now thought, 
vet any apprentice offending: againſt any 
| f the ny particulars, ' . — firſt 
offence, to be puniſhed at the diſcretion 
of his maſter; for the ſecond he was to 
be publickly whipped at the hall of his 
company; and for the third, to ſerve fix 
months longer than ſpecified in his inden- 
tures. And every maſter conniving at his 
|: bs ea 8 8 the above * 
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decree, was to forfeit 6s. 8d. to the poor 
of the pariſh in which he dwelt. | 

The plague, which had broke out many 
times in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
appeared afreſh in 1603, on the acceſſion 
of King James I. to the throne, and made 
' {ach dreadful devaſtation, that, within the 
ſpace of a year, it {wept away 30,578 
perſons : but it having at length happily 
ceaſed, the 8 King, 4 Queen, and Prince 
Henry, made their public entry from the 
Tower on the 15th of March 1604, en 
which occaſion the city was embelliſhed 
with ſeven magnificent triumphal arches, 
numerous pageants, and other pompous 
decorations. 


The ſtreets were [adorned 
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with the richeſt ſilks and carpets, and 
lined with the ſtanꝭs of the ſeveral. corpo- 
rations, | with. their flags and bands of 
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In the ycar 1608 King James I; grant- 


ed the city a charter, by which he not on- 
V confirined all the ancient rights, liber- 
ties; ant immunities of the citizens, but 


added tothe bounds and juriſdiction of the 
city the precincts of ;Duke's Place, St. 


Bartholomew's: the Great and Leſs, Black 
and White Friats, and Cold Harbour. 
That King alfo granted the city two other 


charters;rno9 1911s N 7459 


the water of 
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the New River, 
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brought from Ware by the great Sit 
Hugh Middleton, was let into the lows, 
reſervoir at Iflington, with great cere- 
mony : the next year Smithfield was kr} 
paved, and in 1615, the ſides of the 
ſtreets of this city being paved with 
pebble ſtones, which had hitherto ren- 
dered walking very troubleſome, the inha- 
bitants of the principal ſtreets firſt began 
to pave their deors with broad free ſtone 

and flags. | $17 
In the year 1625, when King Charles 1, 
aſcended the throne, a moſt dreadful peſ- 
tilence raged in London; the fatal effect; 
of this diſtemper had been frequently felt; 
but it now carried off, within the ſpace of 
a year, in the city and ſuburbs, 35,417 
perſons, beſides thoſe who died of other 
diſtempers, which, in the whole, amount- 
ed to 54,205, ſaid to be one third of the 

inhabitants. i 

It is remarkable that in the year 1629, 
the goldſmiths ſhops in the fouth row of 
Cheapſide, reached from the Old Change 
to Buckler's Bury, excluſive of only four 
ſhaps of other trades in all that ſpace ; but 
theſe four ſhops gave King Charles I. and 
his Privy Council ſuch offence, that they 
ſent an order to the Lord Mayor and Al- 
dermen, commanding them to turn out 
the tenants, and to oblige all the golc- 
| | ſmiths 
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ſmiths in the city, to ſettle in Cheapſide 
and Lombard ſtreet. This arbitrary or- 
der however not being complied with, ſe- 
veral others were ſent, both by the 
Council and the court of Star- chamber, 
in which they were commanded to com- 
mit the tenants to priſon, if they refuſed to 
give ſecurity to quit their houſes by a cer- 
tain day: and the court of Star chamber 
even threatened the Alderman of the 
ward, that if he or his deputy did not 
immediately cauſe every ſuch thop to be 
ſhut up, he or his deputy ſhould be ſent 
to priſon, by warrant from the Board. 

In 1633, King Charles I. being return- 
ed from his progreſs into Scotland, the 
gentlemen of the four Inns of Court en- 
tertained their Majeſties with a pompous 
maſque, which excelled every thing of 
the kind that had been ſeen in England, 
the expence amounting to' 21,0001. the 
greateſt ſum probably ever expended in 
this kingdom in mere ſhew, except at a 
coronation; we ſhall ere give it our 
readers, as a ſpecimen of the taſte of the 
times; the following account being the 
more-curious, as theſe kinds of entertain- 
ments are now entirely laid aſide. 

The maſquers, muficians, and all who 
were actors, met on Candlemas day in the 
afternoon, at Ely Houſe' in Holborn, 
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where the Committee for the manage. 
; ment of it ſat all day, and. in the evening 
they 180 — in the following order, 
down h — 5 lane to Whitehall. 

1+; The march began with twenty Gee: 
en in ſcarlet leren trimmed with fil- 
ver,. lace, each havi his ſword: by his 
fide, a baton in one hand, and a lighted 
.. torch in the other. Theſe were the Mar- 
ſhal's men, who cleared the ſtreets, and 
. weze abont the Marſhal, waiting his com- 
mands. After them, and ſometimes in 
+, the midſt of them, came Mr. Darrel the 
. » Marſhal, A very handſome gentleman, of 
. Lingoln's Inn, mounted upon one of the 
5 beſt horſes, and richeſt ſaddles. 
de 175 magnificeptly dreſſed, andi beſides | 
his, Marſhal's men, had two lagquies who 
1 carried), Nene a page in _— car- 

| mene . 112 20 2 1 SWO x 


. » 


uſes. all, of yn eee on = beſt 
" horſes, and with the beſt furniture that 
the King's ſtables, and thoſe of all the 
noblemen in town could afford. Theſe 
hundred gentlemen ere ſo richly dreſſed, 
ing ſcarce any thing but gold and filyer 
lacę could be ſeen, and eyery one of them 
ha a 0, lacquies, in his own liverygcatry- 


ing 
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ing torches by his'horſe's ſideg and a page 
carrying his cloak. Theſe gentlemen had 
about a dozen of the beſt ters, in 
their own livery, ſounding before them. 
After this noble troop; came the anti- 
maſquers ; preceded by the ſound of keys 
and tongs, playing in concert. The firſt 
antimaſque conſiſted of beggars and crip- 
ples, mounted on the pooreſt leaneſt jades 
that could be got out of the duſt carts or 
elſewhere, a change, which from the no- 
bleneſs of the muſic, the fineneſs of the 
horſes, and the magnificent appearance of 
the gentlemen, afforded à very odd and 
ſurprizing contraſt; the habits and every 
think belonging to theſe cripples and beg- 
gars being ingeniouſly fitted by the direc- 
tion of the commiſſioners, among whom 
were Mr. Attotney Noy, Sir John Finch, 
Sir Edward Herbert, and Mr. Seldenn 
After the beggars W came 
men on herſeback, playi n Pipes, 
whiſtles, and dnſtrürtezi, 4 ame tating the 
notes of all ſorts of birds, "and dee in 
excellent concert. | 
Theſe, were' followed by an antima 
of birds, eonfiſting of an d in An iv 
buſh; with many different ' ſorts of birds 
in a cluſter gazing upon her; theſe were 
little boys put in covers in the ſhape of 
ihoſe birds, nicely fitted, ſitting” on fall 


horſes, 
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horſes, with footmen going before them 


with torches in their hands, and others t 
look after them, to prevent their falling. 

After this antimaſque, came other mu- 
ficians on horſeback, playing upon bag- 
pipes and other kinds of Northern muſic, 
to ſhew that the following projectors were 
Scots; and theſe, like the reſt, had many 
footmen with torches waiting on them. 

Firſt in this antimaſque rode a fellow 
upon a little horſe with a great bit in his 
mouth, carrying upon his head a bit with 
a headſtall and reins; a projector, who 
begged a patent, that none in the king- 
dom might ride their horſes, without ſuch 
bits as they ſhould buy of him. 

Then came another fellow with a capon 
upon his fiſt, and a bunch of carrots upon 
his head, repreſenting a projector, who 
begged a patent of monopoly, as the firſt 
inventor of the art of feeding capons fat 
-with carrots. ne 

Several other projectors were perſonated 
in this antimaſque, which pleaſed the 
ſpectators the more, becauſe an informa- 
tion was thus covertly given to the King, 

of the unfitneſs and ridiculouſneſs of theſe 
ex againſt the law. The Attorncy 

oy, who had moſt knowledge of them, 
had a great hand in this antimaſque of the 
projectors. Wy CHE = AOL. 
After 
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After this and the reſt of the anti- 


maſques, came ſix of the chief muſicians 
on horſeback upon foot-cloths, and in the 
habits of Heathen prieſts, footmen carry- 
ing torches by their ſides. Theſe were 
followed by a large open chariot, drawn 
by fix fine horſes with large plumes of 
feathers on their heads and cruppers. In 
this chariot were about a dozen perſons, in 
the habits of Gods and Goddeſſes, many 
footmen walking an all ſides with torches. 

This chariot was followed by fix more 
of the muſicians on horſeback, dreſſed and 
attended with torches. like the former, 
proceeding before another large open cha- 
riot, drawn by ſix fine horſes, with fea- 
thers, liveries, and torches, like the other. 
Within it were twelve muſicians, as vari- 
oully dreſſed as the others, to repreſent, 
like them, Pagan deities. - Theſe chariots 
were made for this occaſion, and, preced- 


ing the grand maſquers chariots, played 


upon excellent loud muſic all the way. 
Alfter this chariot came ſix more muſi- 
c:ans, drefled and attended like the for- 


mer, followed by the firſt chariot of the 


grand maſquers, which was not ſo large 
as thoſe that went before, but was curi- 
_ oufly caryed and painted. It was in the 
form of a Roman triumphal chariot, and 
richly painted with crimſon and 3 
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all over, not excepting the wheels. It was 
drawn by four horſes all in a breaſt; cover- 
ed to the heels with crimſon and filver 
_ tiſſue, and with huge plumes of red and 
white feathers on their heads and crup- 
=_ The coachman's cap and feather, 
s long coat, his cuſhion, and his very 
whip, were of the ſame ſtuff and colour. 
In this chariot fat the four grand maſ- 
quers of Gray's Inn, who were handſome 
young gentlemen. Their habits, doublets, 
trunk hoſe and caps, were of the richeſt 
tiſſue, covered as thick with ſilver ſpangles 
as they could be placed ; large white filk 
ſtockings up to their 2 _— Avery 
fine ſprigs in their caps. 
On each fide of the thatiat- were four 
Gotirien) in liveries of the colour of the 
- chariot, carrying huge flambeaus, which, 
with the torches, gave the greatelt luſtre 
to the paintings, ſpangles and habits. ; / 
After this chariot came fix more muſi- 
cians, in habits like the former, followed 
by the ſecond chariot, which differed on- 
ly from the other in its being painted ſil- 
ver and blur. The chariot and horſes 
were coveted [with tiſſue of blue and ſil- 
ver, as the former: was with 3 and 
Crimſon. 1 1 27112 1110 5 
In this bond trinmgihe chaviot were 
four grand "ers of the Middle 
f Temple, 
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Temple, in the ſame habits as the other 
maſquers, and had the like attendance, 
torches and flambeaus, as the former. 
After theſe followed the third and 

fourth triumphal chariots, with ſix muſi- 
cians between each; both they and their 
horſes dreſſed as before. The triumphal 
chariots were all of the ſame make, and 
alike carved and painted, only differing in 
the colours. In the third of theſe chariots 
rode the grand maſquers of the Inner 
Temple, and in the fourth thoſe of Lin- 

coln's Inn; each-taking the place aſſigned 
them by Jatc! © nd bl | 

In this order they proceeded to White- 

hall, where the King and Queen, from a 
window of the Banquetting houſe, beheld 
this proceſſion,” and were fo highly de- 
lighted with it, that the King ſent to deſire 
the Marſhal to take a turn round the Pilt 
Yard, that he and his conſort might have 
a ſecond view of this ꝓompous proceſſion; 
which being accordingly performed, they 
entered the palace, and Were conducted to 
ſeveral apartments prepared for their en- 
tertainment; here the Ladies of honour, 
and even the Queen herſelf, dancech with 
the principal maſquer s 26 99 
With this fine cavalcade her Majeſty 

was ſo delighted, that ſhe deſired to have 
it repeated; which being intimated to the 
i | Lord 
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Lord Mayor, he invited the King and 


Queen, with the above maſquers, to an 
entertainment in Merchant Taylors Hall; 
and on this occaſion they came in proceſ- 
ſion into the city, in exactly the fame 
order, and with equal ſplendor and ap- 
plauſe as at Whitehall. W}Whitlock's Me- 
moirs. 

During this unhappy reign, great diſ- 
putes aroſe between the King and the city, 
in relation to ſhip-money, loans, &c. the 
city was deprived not only of the new 
plantation of Ulſter in Ireland, which 
had been granted to the Lord Mayor and 
citizens by King James I. but fined 
50,0001. Several of the Aldermen were 

impriſoned, for neglecting to ſend to court 
an account of ſuch perſons as were able to 

lend his Majeſty money, and the Lord 
Mayor and Sheriffs proſecuted in the Star- 
chamber; the five members whom the 
King himſelf went with a guard to ſeize 
in the Parliament Houſe, took refuge in 
the city, and were conducted back by wa- 
ter to the Houſe of Commons, by a great 
number of citizens, while the Trained- 
Bands, as a farther guard, marched by 
land to Weſtminſter. But even in the 
midſt of theſe diſputes, while the King 
was actually oppoſing the liberties of the 
| Citizens, 
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citizens, he granted them ſeveral charters, 
by which he confirmed all their former 
privileges, and added ſome new ones. 
At length the Lord Mayor, contrary to an 
order of Parliament, endeavouring by 
proclamation to raiſe troops for his Ma- 
jeſty, he was committed to the Tower; 


and ſeveral articles of impeachment be- 


ing brought againſt him, he was, by the 
ſentence of the Houſe of Peers, degraded 
from the Mayoralty, and rendered inca- 
pable of bearing any office, or receiving 
any farther honour. 1 5 55 
There being ſome time after but little 
proſpect of an agreement between the 
King and Parliament, and the greateſt 
part of the city being averſe to all thoughts 
of an accommodation, the Common Coun- 
ci] paſſed an act for fortifying the city with 
out-works; agreed that all the ways lead- 
ing to the city ſhould be ſhut up, except 
thoſe entering at Charing Croſs, St. Giles's 
in the Fields, St. John's ſtreet, Shore- 
ditch, and Whitechapel, and that the ex- 
terior ends of thoſe ſtreets ſhould be for- 
tied with breaſtworks and turnpikes, 


muſket proof; that the ſeveral courts of 


guards, and rails at the extreme parts of 


the liberty of the city, ſhould be fortified 


with turnpikes, muſket proof; that all 
the ſheds and buildings contiguous to the 
outſide 
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outſide of London Wall ſhould be taken 
down ; and that the city wall with its bu]. 
warks ſhould be not only repaired and 
mounted with artillery, a that ſeveral WE 
new works ſhould be added to it, at the 
places moſt expoſed. : 
his act of Common Council being 

ſoon after confirmed by an order of Par- 
liament, the following forts were raiſed, 
1. A bulwark and a half, at the north end 
of Gravel lane. 2. A hornwork, near 
the windmill in Whitechapel road. 3. A 
redoubt with two flanks, near Brick lane. 
4. A redoubt with four flanks, in Hack- 
ney road, Shoreditch. 5. A redoubt with 
four flanks, in Kingſland road. 6. A 
battery and breaſt-work, at Mountmill. 
7. A battery and breaſt-work, at the end 
of St. John's ſtreet. 8. A ſmall redoubt, 
near Iſlington pound. g. A large fort 
with four half bulwarks, near New River 
head. 10. A battery and breaſt- work, 
on the hill, eaſt of the place afterwards 
called Black Mary's Hole. 11. Two 
batteries and a breaſt-work, at Southamp- 
ton, now Bedford-houſe. 12. A redoubt 
with two flanks, near St. Giles's pound. 
13. A tmall fort, at the caſt end of Ty- 
burn road. 14. A large fort with four 
half bulwarks, acroſs the road where 
Wardour ftreet is now built. 1 bs 
9 : 


ſmall pulWark, at he) ok "IS called 
Oliver's Mount, large fort with 
four bulwarks, at 15 Park Corner. 17. 
A (mall redoubf an battery on Conſtitu- 
tion Hill. 18. A court of guard at Chel- 
ſea turnpike. 15 A battery 2 breaſt - 
work, in Tothill Fields. RE A quadrant 
bort with four half bulwarks, at Vauxhall. 
21. A fort with four half bulwarks; at the 
Dog and Duck i n St. George's Fields. 
22. A large fort un four bulwarks, near 
the end of Blackman ſtreet. A re- 
doubt with! four flanks, near + Lock 
Hoſpital. 
Theſe forts: were all. joined by a ling of 
communication, emed by a rampart 
of carth, Which on all ſides ſurround- 
ed the re; of London and Weſtmin- 
ſtet, and the borough of Southwark. 
This was done at the en bf, the city, 
and the Whole Was immediately executed 
with the greateſf alacrity. 2 8 

After this, the city entered heartily in into 
the meaſures of the Parliament, though 
the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Common 
Council frequently ſolicited, that body to 
{cttle the peage of the a+ but foon 
after the King's. death, an order being 
tent to the Lord Mayor and dheriff, to 
proclaim the been of monarchy, he 
reſuſed to comply, upon which he was 

Vox. IV. G brought 


32 


brought to the bar of the Houſe 9 
Commons, committed priſoner to the 
Tower for two months, and another 


Mayor choſen in his room. 


At the inauguration of Cromwell in 
1657, as Lord Protector, the Lord Mayo 
carried the city {word before him, accom- 


panied by the Earl of Warwick, who 
carried the ſword of ſtate, and during the 


the city, and the ſtreets became planted 


ken into cuſtody, the whole body di 
qualified, and a new Common Counci 


and the poſts and chains taken down. 


bringing about the reſtoration. The Lom Bi 
Mayor and Aldermen, on the 29th. « i 


4 ceremony ſtood on the right {ide 0 


Cramwell's chair, while the Lord Mayor 
ſtood on the left. 
But after the death of Cromwell, the 
Common Council oppoſing the Com- 
mittee of Safety, declaring for a free Par- 
liament, and refuſmg to pay or advance 
money to the Parliament, General Monk 
was ordered to march with his army into 


with ſoldiers; When ſeveral of the Alder- 
men and Common Council were ta- 


ordered to be choſen ; after which the 
city gates were broke and cut to pieces 
the portculliſes taken down and deſtroyed 


After this, the city heartily and zer 
louſly joined with General Monk, in 
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May 1660, went out to meet Charles IT. 
in St. George's Fields, where the city had 
erected 2 magnificent pavilion, provided 
with a ſumptuous collation, of which that 
Prince having participated, was conducted 
through the city by a very noble caval- 
cade, the Lord Mayor carrying the ſword 
bare-headed before the King, accom- 
panied by the Duke of Buckingham and 
General Monk, who were alſo bare. Up- 
on this occafion the city was adorned with 
the richeſt filks and tapeſtries, and the 
ſtreets lined with the city corporations 
and Trained Bands, while the conduits 
flowed with wine, and the windows, 
balconies, and ſcaffolds were crouded with 
an infinite number of ſpectators. 

In the year 1663, King Charles II. 
granted the city a confirmation of all their 
tormer charters, privileges, liberties, rights 
and cuſtoms ; and the next year the city, 
in return, advanced ſeveral conſiderable 
ſums for his Majeſty, to enable him to 
carry on a war with the Dutch, for which 
the citizens received the thanks of both 
Houſes of Parliament, 

About the beginning of May 1665, 
one of the moſt terrible plagues that ever 
was inflicted on this, or perhaps any other 
kingdom, broke out in this city: and as 
this was happily the laſt viſitation of this. 
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account of its riſe and progreſs, 


reduced to three, the fears of the citizen; 
however, the number increaſing to four- 


people were ſtruck with conſternation, and 


the nobility, gentry, and principal citizens 


and poor women in tears, with diſmal af- 


—. 
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kind, it may be proper to give a ſhort 


The week wherein this moſt dreadful 
diſtemper was firſt diſcovered, it carried 
off nine perſons, whereby the citizen; 
were ſo greatly alarmed, that an univerſi! 
dread diffuſed itſelf amongſt people of all 
ranks : but the week after, the number, 
according to the bill of mortality, being 


were greatly alleviated. The next week, 
teen, and progreſſively to forty-three, the 


many of them had thoughts of leaving the 
city: but in the month of June, thenumber 
having gradually increaſed to 470 a week, 


fled for ſafety, all being inſtantly in an 
amazing hurry, and the city emptying it- 
ſelf. into the country, the ſtreets and roads 
were exceſſively crouded with carriages 
and paſſengers. In July the bill increaſing 
to 2010, all houſes were ſhut up, the 
ſtreets deſerted, and ſcarce any thing to'be 
ſeen therein but graſs growing, innumer- 
able fires made to purify the air, coffins, 
peſt-carts, red croſſes upon doors, with the * 
inſcription of Lord, have mercy upon us! 


pes, and woeful lamentations, carrying 
i their 
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their infants to the grave! and ſcarce any 
other ſounds to be heard than thoſe in- 
ceſſantly repeated from the windows, Pray 
for us and the diſmal call of, Bring out 
your dead ! with the groans of the dying, 
and the melancholy tolling of bells for 
bodies ready for the grave! But what 
greatly added to this diſtreſsful ſcene, was, 
the ſpectator's own reflections, that he 
himſelf ſhould perhaps ſoon make one 
among the diſmal objects, whoſe groans 
cclounded in his cars. 7 00 
Under theſe deplorable circumſtances, 
the citizens, when in the greateſt want of 
ſpiritual guides, were forſaken by their pa- 
rochial Miniſters, when thoſe who. had 
been juſt before ejected from the pulpits, 
conſidering their indiſpenſible duty in this 
dreadful viſitation, were induced, though 
contrary to law, to ſupply their place; up- 
on which the people, laying afide the 
diſtinction of churchmen and diſſenters, 
joyfully reſorted to church, where the 
concourſe was ſo exceeding great, that 
theſe non-conformiſt Miniſters were fre- 
quently obliged to clamber over the pews 
to get to the pulpit; and if ever preacking 
had a hetter effe& than ordinary, it was 
at this time, when the people liſtened 
with the utmoſt eagerneſs, and attended 
G 3 4 as 
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as if their ſalvation depended upon eyery 
word they heard. 
In the month of September Death rode 
triumphant, for the burials then amount. 
ed in one week to 6988 z but the week 
after the bill falling to 6 544, gave ſome 
glimmering bu that this dreadful dil. 
temper was palt its criſis: however, the 
great increaſe the week following to 716; 
re- immerged the ſurvivors into an abyſs of 
horror and deſpair ; for now they were 
{truck with the dreadful apprehenſions, 
that in a few days the living would not 
be ſufficient to bury the dead. They 
were, however, happily miſtaken ; for at- 
ter this, the contagion gradually decreaſed, 
till it pleaſed the Almighty to reſtore this 
deſolate city to its priſtine ſtate of health; 
after the direful ravages of this diſtemper 
had ſwept off 68,596 perſons, which, to- 
gether with thoſe who died of other di- 
eaſes, made the bill of mortality for this 
year amount to 97,306. Echard's Hi. 
Vincent's God's terrible voice. | 
As to the natural cauſes of this peſti- 
lence, Phyſicians differ greatly ; however, 
Dr. Baynard obſerves, that during the 
havock made by it, there was a general 
calmneſs and ſerenity of weather, without 
the leaſt wind or rain; that through the 
© great 
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great ſcarcity of nitre in the air, the fires 

in the ſtreets were with great difficulty 
made to burn ; and by its extreme rare- 
faction, which was doubtleſs increaſed by 
theſe fires, the birds panted for breath, 
and thoſe of the larger fort were obſerved 
to fly more heavily than uſual. 

The above calamity was ſcarcely ceaſed, 
and thoſe who had fled retyrned to their 
houſes, when on Sunday the 2d of Sep- 
tember 1666, a dreadful fire broke out at 
one in the morning, in the houſe of Mr. 
Farryner, a baker, in Pudding lane; a 
time when the eyes and ſenſes of all were 
locked in ſleep. The houſe was a wooden 
building pitched on the outſide, as were 
all the reſt in the lane, which was exceed- 
ing narrow, and by the jutting over of the 
ſeveral ſtories, the buildings on each fide 
almoſt met at the top; and in this man- 
ner were built moſt of the houſes in this 
metropolis. The houſe in which the fire 
began, containing much bruſh and faggot 
wood, the fire ſoon got ahead, and fu- 

riouſly ſeized on the neighbouring houſes 


on all ſides, running four ways at once; 
it preſently ſet New Fiſh ſtreet all in a 
flame ; while another branch raging down 


Pudding lane, laid hold on Thames ſtreet, 
the repoſitory of all combuſtibles, as 
hemp, flax, roſin, oil, butter, 2 tar, 
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brimſtone, cordage, hops, ſugar, branqh 
wood, and coals; where dividing itſelf, i 
ran both eaſtward and weſtward with in. 
expreſſible fury, into the adjacent lanes, 
conſuming all before it; and its two main 
branches meeting at London bridge, ſoon 
reduced all the buildings upon it to aſhes, 
together with the water engines under it; 
by which means the people were deprived 
| of the aſſiſtance of that element; for the 
New River water was not then hid into 
thoſe parts. 

The pulling down houſes every way, 

at ſome Aiſtarice, was firſt propoſed ; and 
this was the only method that could have 
been of any ſervice in ſtopping the pro- 
greſs of the flames; for had there been 
water, the fire was too fierce to he maſter- 
ed by engines, or to ſuffer any body to 
work near it; but this was objected. to, 
and while the affair was debated, the 
flames ſpread ſtill farther. _ 
 _ Unhappily they were increaſed by a 
violent eaſterly wind; and that day and 
the following night ſpread up * 
church ſtreet, and downwards from Can- 
non ſtreet to the water fide, as far as the 
Three Cranes. 

The people in all parts were diſtracted 
at ſeeing the progreſs of the fire, and by 
the care of carrying off their goods, How- 

ever, 
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ever, many attempts were now mads to 
prevent its ſpreading, by pulling down 
houſes, and making great mtervals ; but 
not having time to remove the materials, 
the fire feized upon the timher, boards, 
laths, and rubbiſh, and extended itſelf 
over theſe ſpaces to the. neighbouring 
houſes ; raging in a bright flame all Mon- 
day and Tueſday, without any endeavours 
to ſtop it proving effectual; though his 
Majeſty, the Duke of York, and great 
numbers of the nobility and gentry came 
with the guards, who were employed in 
endeayquring to extinguiſh it. 

The wind, however, lackened a little 
on Tueſday night, when the fire, meet- 
ing at the Temple with brick buildings, 
it by little and little loſt its force on that 


ſide, fo that on Wedneſday morning a ſtop 


was put to it on the weſt, at the Temple 
church, and alſo at Holborn bridge and 
Pye corner. On the north, it ſtopped at 
Alderſgate, Cripplegate, near; the north 
end of Baſinghall ſtreet, and in Coleman 
itreet : on the eaſt, at the ſouth corner of 
Biſhopſgate ſtreet and Leadenhall ſtreet, 
at the church in Fenchurch ſtreet, and at 
the Tower dock, after its having conſum- 
cd all the buildings within theſe Int, 
quite down to the water ſide. 3 
On T hurſday the flames were extin- 
guiſhed ; 
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guiſhed; but that evening the fire burſt 
out again at the Temple, by the falling of 

- ſome ſparks upon a pile of wooden build- 
ings ; but upon blowing up the houſes 
around it with gunpowder, it was extin- 
guiſhed the next morning. 

By this dreadful conflagration were 
conſumed 400 ſtreets and lanes, 13, 200 
houſes, the cathedral church of St. Paul, 

86 pariſh churches, 6 chapels, the Royal 
Exchange, Blackwell Hall, and the Cuſ- 
tom Houſe, ſeveral hoſpitals and libraries, 
52 of the Companies halls, and a vaſt 
number of other ſtately edifices, together 
with three- of the city gates, four ſtone 
| bridges, and four priſons; the loſs of 
which, with that of the merchandize and 
. houſhold furniture, amounted, according 
to the beſt calculation,” to ten millions, 
ſeven hundred and thirty thouſand, five 
hundred pounds : but it is amazing, that 
in this terrible devaſtation, only ſix per- 
ſons loſt their lives by the fire. 

As by the dreadful ravages of the plague 
the preceding year, the city was depopu- 
lated, and the houſes deprived of their in- 
habitants, ſo by this conflagration the ſur- 
viving citizens were deprived of their ha- 
bitations, and many fouling of them 
compelled to retire to the fields, with 
ſuch of their effects as they hey + to 
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ſave, where they continued deſtitute of the 
conveniencies, and almoſt all the neceſſary 
accommodations of life; lying in the 
open air, till tents and flight wooden huts 
could be erected, to ſecure them from the 
inclemencies of the weather. Mean- 
while the King had the goodneſs to order 
a conſiderable quantity of naval bread to 
be immediately diſtributed among the 
poor, and a proclamation was wiſely pub- 
liſhed, ordering the neighbourin Faſtices 
to encourage the bringing in of all ſorts 
of proviſions. $7 HY 

It has been much diſputed, whether 
this diſmal cataſtrophe was occaſioned by 
accident or defign. An attempt was firſt 
made to fix it upon the diſſenters, who 
ſuffered as much by this calamity, as any 
other body of men; but having not the 
leaſt colour for ſuch a pretence, it dropped 
of courſe ; and the Englifh being then at 
war with the French and the Dutch; the 
latter were charged with concerting this 
diabolical ſcheme ; but this was found to 
be only an injurious aſperfion : however, 
Robert Hubert, a Frenchman, of the Ro- 
miſh church, confefſed, that he, at the 
ſolicitation of one Stephen Piedloe, ſet 
fire to the baker's houſe in Pudding lane, 
by means of a fire-ball which he fixed to 
the end of a long pole, and —_— 
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a match, put it in at a window ; and that 
for this villainy he was to be rewarded on 
his return to France ; but it is generally 
allowed, that this man was at that time 
diſordered in his ſenſes; and great pains 
have been taken to prove that he had no 
hand in that calamity ; however, he was 
condemned and executed, though he ſur- 
rendered himſelf, and though there was 
no other evidence of his guilt than that 

of his own confeſſion. 
It is obſervable, that the preceding 
ſpring and ſummer had been the dryeſt in 
the memory of man; whereby the houſes, 
which were all built of wood, and with- 
out party walls, were prepared, as it were, 
by Heaven, to become fuel for this terri- 
ble conflagration, which, together with 
the eaſt wind abovementioned, might poſ- 
ſibly be alone ſufficient to reduce the city 

to a heap of aſhes. 7235 

But whatever the unhappy citizens of 
London might then ſuffer; it is evident, 
that this was one of the greateſt bleſſings 
that could have happened for the good of 
poſterity ; for, inſtead of very narrow and 
incommodious ſtreets ; inſtead of dark, 
irregular, and ill contrived wooden houſes, 
with their ſeveral ſtories projecting over, 
obſtructing the circulation of the air, and 
harbouring thoſe noxious particles that 
| occaſioned 
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eccafioned the frequent return of the 
plague, and often fires of the moſt dread- 
tul kind; by the modern way of build- 
ing, and the enlarging of many of the 
ſtreets, offenſive vapours are expelled; and 
this, added to the cleanlineſs produced by 
the oreat quantities of the water brought 
into London by the New River, has freed 
this city from all peſtilential ſymptoms for 
above ninety years together. 
The reduction of this great and opulent 
city to a heap of rubbiſh, greatly atteCted 
the whole nation; and the King deſiring 
it ſhould be now erected with greater 
magnificence, uniformity, and ſafety than 
before, prohibited for ſometime the re- 
building of the houſes; and the Judges 
were ordered by Parliament to hear and 
determine all diſputes between landlords, 
tenants, and leſſees, concerning the re- 
building and repairing+ of houſes, &c. 
without fee or rewarmmſgmgmd. 
London indeed might now have been 
rebuilt in ſuch a manner, as to have ex- 
cceded in beauty all the cities upon earth; 
and this would have been the caſe, had 
either of the following plans been follow- 
cd. The firſt was formed by Sir Chriſto- 
pher Wren, who, purſuant to the royal 
commands, traced over the great plain of 
alhes and ruins, and thence formed his 
U 4 plan 
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plan of a new city, free from all the defor. 
mities and inconveniencies of the old one; 
by enlarging the ſtreets and lanes, ang 
rendering them as nearly parallel to each 
other as poſſible; by ſeating all the pariſh 
churches in a conſpicuous manner; by 
forming the molt public places into large 
piazzas, the centers of eight ways; by 
uniting the halls of the twelve Compa- 
nies into one regular ſquare annexed to 
Guildhall; by making a ſpacious and 
commodious key along the whole bank 
of the river, without any interruptions, 
from Black Friars to the 'Tower, with 
ſome large docks for barges deep laden. 
The ſtreets were to be of three magni- 
tudes ; the three principal leading ſtraight - 
through the city, and one or two cro!: 
| ſtreets to be at leaſt ninety feet wide, 
others ſixty feet, and the lanes about 
thirty feet, excluding all narrow dark al- 
leys, thoroughfairs, and courts. | 
The Exchange to ſtand free in the 
middle of a piazza, and to be the center 
of the town, from whence the ſtreets 
ſhould proceed to all the principal parts 
of the city; the building to be after the 
form of a Roman forum, with double por- 
| Many ſtreets were alſo to radiate upon 
the bridge, Thoſe of the firſt and ſecond 
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magnitude to be carried on as ſtraight as 
ible, and to center in four or five 
areas ſurrounded with piazzas. 
The churches were to be deſigned ac- 
cording to the beſt forms for capacity and 
hearing; and thoſe of the ho pariſhes 
adorned with porticos and lofty ornamen- 
tal towers and ſteeples: but all church 
yards, gardens, and unneceſſary vacuities, 
and all trades that uſe great fires, or yield 
noiſome ſmells, were to be placed out of 
the town. | 5 
This plan, which that great architect 
laid before the King and the Houſe of 
Commons, is thus explained: from that 
part of Fleet ſtreet which remained un- 
burned, a ſtraight ſtreet of go feet wide 
was to extend, and, patling by the fouth 
ide of Ludgate, was to end n 3 in 
a piazza on Tower hill. 


In the middle of Fleet ſtreet was to H 


2 circular area ſurrounded with a piazza, 
the center of eight ways, where, at 
one ſtation, were to meet the iolowing 
ſtreets. 

The firſt, firalghn n quite thro' 
the city: the ſecond, N towards 
the right hand, to the beginning of the 
key that was to be run from Bride well 
dock to the Tower : the third, obliquely 
ON 0 left, to Smithfield: the "wag 

2 ſtraight 
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diſtances, with pariſn churches; and 


ö great branch Was to lead to the Royal 
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ſtraigkt on the right, to the Thame; 
the fifth, ſtraight on the left, to Hatton 
Garden and Clerkenwell: the ſixth, 
ſtraight backwards to Temple Bat : the 
ſeventh, obliquely on the right, to the 
walks of the Temple: and the eighth, 
obliquely on the left, to Curſitor's alley. 
Paſſing down Fleet ſtreet, at the bot- 
tom of which the ditch. was to be ren- 
dered a beautiful canal, paſſable by as 
many bridges as there were ſtreets to 
croſs it, and leaving Ludgate priſon on the 
left ide of the ftreet ; where a triumphal 
arch was to be formed, inſtead of the 
gate, in honour of King Charles II. the 
founder of the new city: St. Paul's was 
to be ſituated where it is at preſent, and 
ſurrounded by a triangular piazza. 
On leaving that cathedral on the left, a 
ſtraight ſtreet was to extend directly to the 
Tower, adorned all the way, at proper 
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- leaving that edifice to the right, the other 


Exchange, which was to be ſeated in the 
middle of a. piazza, between two great 
ſtreets; the one from Ludgate leading to 
the ſouth. front, and another from Hol- 
born, thro' Newgate,. and thence ſtraight 
eto the north front of the Exchange. 
Ihis noble ſcheme was demonſtrated * 


be practicable, without the infringement 
of any man's property; for, by leaving out 
the church-yards, &c. which were to be 
removed out of town, there would have 
been ſufficient room both for the augmen- 
tation of the ſtreets, the diſpoſition of the 
churches, halls, and all public buildings, 
and to have given every proprietor full ſa- 
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have been ſeated upon exactly the very 
fame ground they 3 before the fire, 
yet none would ha 

conſiderable diſtance from it: but the 
obſtinacy of great part of the citizens, in 
refuſing to recede from the right of re- 
building their houſes on the old founda- 
tions, was an unſurmountable obſtacle to 
the execution of this noble ſcheme. Pa- 
rentalta. 144-7 
Soon after this, Sir John Evelyn pro- 
duced another plan, in which he propoſed 


filled up, or at leaſt made with leſs ſudden 


Temple, and extend itſelf as far as the 
low water mark ; by which means the 
channel of the river would be kept con- 
ſtantly full; the irregularity and deformity 


at every ebb would alſo be prevented. 
Vat IF--: 8 
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tistaction: for though few of them would 


ve been thruſt at any 


that ſome of the deepeſt yallies ſhould be 


declivities. That a new and ſpacious 


key ſhould run from the Tower to the 


of the ſtairs, and the dirt and naſtineſs left 
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To create variety in the ſtreets, he at 

_ propoſed, that there ſhould be breaks and 
enlargements, by ſpacious openings at 
proper diſtances, ſurrounded. with piazzzz, 
and uniformly built with beautiful fronts ; 
and that ſome of theſe openings ſhould be 
ſquare, ſome circular, and ethers oval 
He would have none of the principal 
ſtreets leſs than an hundred feet in breadth, 
nor any of the narrowelt leſs than thirty, 
He would have three or four large {treets 
between the Thames and London Wall, 
reckoning that of Cheapſide for the chief, 
which might extend from Temple Bar to 
the upper part of Tower hill, or to Crutch- 
ed Friars, bearing the cathedral. of st. 
Paul's uporr a noble eminence. 
Among theſe he would have the paro- 
chial churches, which he thought might 
be reduced to half the number, as ſome 
of the pariſhes were then no leſs than two 
hundred times larger than others: and 
theſe he would have ſo interſperſed as to 
adorn the profile of the city at all its ave- 
nues. Moſt of them he would have in 
the center of ſpacious areas, adorned with 
piazzas, &c. ſo as to be ſeen from ſeveral 
{treets, and others at the abutments and 
extremities of them. 
About the church piazzas,. the ſtation- 
ers and bookſellers were to have their 
; "or eb; ſhops, 
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cops, and the Miniſters their houſes; as 
Hout that of St. Paul's was to be the 
epiſcopal palace, the Dean and Prebends 
houſes, St. Paul's ſchool, a public library, 
the prerogative and firſt fruits office, all 
which were to be built at an ample diſ- 
tance from the cathedral, and with more 
{tately fronts, in honour of that auguſt 
pile. In ſome of theſe openings, ſur- 
rounded with piazzas, he propoſed to have 
the ſeveral markets. In others the coaches 
might wait; and in ſome might be public 

fountains conſtantly playing. 
The College of Phyſicians he would 
have in one of the beſt parts of the town, 
incircled with a handſome piazza, for the 
dwellings of thoſe learned perſons, with 
the ſurgeons, apothecaries, and druggiſts 
in the ſtreets about them ; for he would 
have all of a myſtery in the ſame quarters : 
thoſe of the better ſort of the ſhopkeepers 
in the {ſweeteſt and moſt eminent ſtreets 
and piazzas; and the artificers in the more 
ordinary houſes, in the intermediate and 
narrow paſſages ; the taverns and victual- 
ling houſes were to be placed amongſt 
them, and be built accordingly ; but fo 
as to preſerve the moſt perfect unitor- 
mity, | Tony: 
Between , the piazzas, market places, 
and churches, might be placed the halls 
N 1 for 
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for the Companies; and theſe, if fronted 
with ſtone, and adorned with ſtatues and 
other ornaments, would infinitely inrich 
the ſtreets, and render this city as famous 
for architecture of the moſt refined guſto, 
as any city in Europe; among which 
ſhould be diſtinguiſhed Guildhall, by its 
being more pompous and magnificent than 
the reſt: near this edifice he would have 
a magnificent houſe for the Lord Mayor, 
and others for the two Sheriffs. 

The Royal Exchange he thought might 
front the Thames about the Steelyard, in 
an area ſurrounded on three ſides with pi- WE 

azzas, with vaults for warehouſes under- WW 
neath; and for ſuch merchandize as could Wl 
not be well preſerved under ground, might 
be erected buildings fronting the Thames 
on the other fide of the river, with 
wharfs before and yards. behind for the 
placing of cranes; the laying of timber, 
coals, &c. and other groſs commoditics, 
while the key over againſt it ſhould be 
built for the owners, and the dwellings of 
the principal merchants : but if the ware- 
houſes muſt needs be on this fide, they 
ſhould be made to front Thames ſtreet ra- 
ther than the river, becauſe of the dull 
and heavy aſpect of thoſe buildings. 

The little bay at Queenhithe ſhould 

have the key continued around it, and 
2 1 cloiſtered 


Joiſtered about for the marketmen and 
fruiterers; and where the wharf then 
was, a ſtately avenue was to extend to 
St. Paul's. 

Four great ſtreets were to extend alon 


the city: the firſt from Fleet ditch, 


(which was to be formed into a noble ca- 
nal) to the Tower : the ſecond, from the 
Strand to the moſt eaſtern part of the 
city, where ſhould be a noble triumphal 
arch in honour of Charles II. the third, 
from Newgate to Aldgate : and the fourth 
and ſhorteſt, from Alderſgate to Biſhopſ- 
gate. He propoſed that five principal 
croſs ſtreets ſhould extend from Black 
Friars ſtairs into Weſt Smithfield ; from 
the Thames eaſt of St. Paul's to Alderſ- 
gate; from Queenhithe to Cripplegate ; 
and from the Royal Exchange to Moor- 


gate: that the ſtreet from the bridge 


ſhould extend to Biſhopſgate: that one 
trom Billingſgate ſhould extend near as 
tar: and one from the Cuſtom houſe to 
Aidgate. | 

Inſtead of houſes on the bridge, he 
propoſed to have it adorned with a ſub- 
ſtantial iron baluſter, decorated, at conve- 
nent diſtances, with ſtatues on their pe- 
deſtals, with a footway on each ſide. 


The hoſpitals, workhouſes to employ 


ihe poor, and the priſons, being built 
4 -- and 
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and re- indowed at the public expence, 
were to be diſpoſed of in convenient 
quarters of the city: the hoſpitals would 
become one of the principal ſtreets; but 
the priſons, and court for the trial of cri- 
minals, might ſtill be built near the en- 
trances of the city. | 

The gates were to be in the form of 
triumphal arches, adorned with ſtatues, 
relievos, and appoſite inſcriptions, not ob- 
ſtructed by ſheds, or mean houſes joined 
to them, 

This gentleman alſo propoſed, that a- 
long the wall betwixt Cripplegate and 
Aldgate, ſhould be the church-yards of 
the ſeveral pariſhes, while the houſes op- 
potite to them formed a large ſtreet tor 
the common inns, and ſerved as a ſtation 
for carriers, Xe. Theſe being on the 
north part of the city, and. neareſt the 
confines of the fields and roads, would 
leaſt incumber the town; and there would 
be a far more commodious and free accec!s 
to them, by reaſon of their immediate ap- 
proaches through the traverſe ſtreets, than 
if they were ſcattered up and down with- 
out diſtinction. _ 

But this ſcheme, which was deſigned 
as an improvement of Sir Chriſtopher's, 
alſo fell to nothing; and by the obſtinacy 
of the citizens, the opportunity was loſt of 

5 rendering 
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rendering this city the admiration of the 
world, and thereby of drawing the nobi- 
lity of all Europe to viſit it, and lay out 
great ſums here. 

However, it was ordered by act of Par- 
Fament, that many of the ſtreets and lanes 
{ſhould be widened, and the city was 
impowered to make a new {treet from 
Cheaplide to Guildhall, which obtained 
the name of King ſtreet, and another 
from Threadneedle ſtreet to Lothbury, 
called Prince's ſtreet. And the markets, 
which till then were held in Newgate 
ſtrect and Cheapſide, were ordered to be 
removed behind the houſes into commo- - 
dious market places to be prepared for 
that purpoſe. It was alſo enacted that all 
the houſes ſhould be built with ſtone or 
brick, -with party walls; and the whole 
finiſhed within three years: that the 
ground in ſeveral places ſhould be raifed, 
and that a column of braſs or ſtone ſhould 
be erected on or near the place where the 
above dreadful fire began; whence aroſe 
that noble column called the Monument : 
but had it been raiſed near the place where 
the fire ceaſed, and in the center of the 
tine circular, area propoſed by Sir Chriſto- 
pher Wren, in Fleet ſtreet, where eight 
ſtreets would radiate upon it, and where 
it would be ſeen to terminate the view, 

N H 4 = even 
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even from Aldgate and Weſtminſter, it 
would have enjoyed a ſituation vaſtly more 
worthy of its beauty, and have appeared 
to infinitely greater advantage, than in the 
corner where it is now placed. Sec the 
article MONUMENT, 

The reader has juſt ſeen the city under 
two of the moſt dreadful calamitics that 
could fall upon a people, peſtilence, and a 
general deſtruction by fire ; he will now 
} ſee the citizens ſuffering calamities of a 
. very different kind, and deprived of all 

. their boaſted privileges. This affair it is 
| neceſſary to trace from its origin, 

In the beginning of May 1679, a con- 
{piracy of the papiſts was diſcovered, for 
deſtroying the city again by fire, occaſion- 

ed by the burning of one Bird's houſe in 
Fetter lane; for Elizabeth Oxley, the ſer- 

1 vant, being ſuſpected, was committed to 

ö priſon; where ſhe not only confeſſed the 

fact, but declared, that ſhe was prevailed 

[ upon to fire it by one. Stubbs, a papiſt, 

upon the promiſe of 51. Stubbs being 

' ſecured, confeſſed that he had been ex- 

cited to this by Father Gifford, his con- 

feſſor, who told him, that inſtead of its 

| being a fin, it would be a great ſervice to 

the church to burn and deſtroy all the 

| Houſes of heretics; and that he had ſeve- 
ral conferences with Gifford, and two 
Iriſhmen, 
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Iriſhmen, upon that affair; that an in- 
ſurrection was to be made in London, 
and a powerful army expected from 
France. Five Jeſuits were executed for 
this plot, the papiſts banithed from the 
city, and ten miles round, and after- 
wards the Lord Stafford was beheaded for 

the ſame crime. 1 | 
in revenge, the Romith party trumped 
up what was called the Meal Tub plot, to 
bring an odium upon the preſbyterians and 
thc heads of the country party ; but Dan- 
gerfield, the chief actor in this farce, be- 
ing committed to priſon, applied himſelf 
to the Lord Mayor, and in an ample con- 
feſſion laid open the whole ſcene of ini- 
quity, diſeovering the perſons who ſet 
him to work. : | | 

The citizens not only vigorouſly preſſed 

the proſecution of all the perſons they 
had reaſon to think concerned in the po- 
piſh plot, in oppoſition to the court, who 
endeavoured to ſkreen them; but the 
Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Common 
Council preſented a- petition to his Ma- 
jeſty, defiring, that all the perſons who 
had been impeached by the Commons, 
might be brought to their trials; the 
Duke of Vork, as being a papiſt, excluded 
from ſucceeding to the throne; and the 
Parliament continued, in order to make 
| the. 
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the neceſſary proviſions for the preſerva- 
tion of his Majeſty and his proteſtant ſub- 
jects; but this petition not only haſtencd 
the diflolution of the Parliament, but was 
| ſo highly reſented by the King, that it 
| principally occaſioned the loſs of all the 
rights and privileges belonging to the 
5 citizens. 
| The Parliament being ſoon after diſ- 
| ſolved, and writs iſſued for a new election, 
the citizens choſe their former members, 
and gave them directions in writing to 
continue their ſearch into the popiſh plot; 
to promote the bill of excluſion, and to 
grant no ſupplies of money till they had 
effectually ſecured them againſt popery 
1 and arbitrary power; which example was 
followed by moſt of the electors of the 
N kingdom. ©4240 
Ihe court now threw the city into con- 
=. fufion, by interfering in the election of 
Sheriffs; thoſe the city had choſen, and one 
of the Aldermen, were committed to the 
Tower; while other Sheriffs were elected 
by the Lord Mayor, without the conſent of 
the Commons; and ſoon after a quo war-- 
ranto was brought againſt the city, cou- 
trary to juſtice, the charters of the city, 
and the rights of the citizens: the plea 
and rejoinder brought by the citizens, 
were as full and as neryous, as the argu- 
| PI ments 
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ments brought to ſupport the information 
were weak and trifling. However, the 
miniſtry having at all events determined 
to remove the ſacred fence, and deſtroy 
the dear bought privileges of the citizens, 
removed the Judges who did not approve 
theſe proceedings, and choſe others, who 
would be more obedient, in their room ; 
and on the 12th of June 1683, the ſen- 
tence was pronounced, that the city had 
given juſt ground for the forfeiture of their 
charter. . 
After this the King granted the office 
of Lord Mayor to be held during plea- 
ſure, appointed the Sheriffs, the Recorder, 
and fixteen of his favourite Aldermen; 
degraded eight of thoſe that were in the 
country intereſt, and appointed eight others 
in their room. e 
The death of King Charles II. was far 
from putting a ſtop to the arbitrary mea- 
ſures of the court: for James II. imme- 
diately ſingled out as a ſacrifice to popery, 
Mr. Corniſh, an Alderman of this city, 
who, when Sheriff, had exerted himſelf 
in an uncommon manner in the detection 
and proſecution of thoſe concerned in the 
popiſh plot. This gentleman was appre- 
hended, and committed to Newgate, with- 
out the uſe of pen, ink, or paper, till Sa- 
turday noon, when he received notice, 
| that 
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that he was to be tried for high treaſon on 

the Monday following. In the interim, 

his children humbly petitioned the King 

for time, that their father might prepare 

| for his defence: but they petitioned in 

| vain, though the moſt material evidence 

in his favour was then 140 miles from 

| London. He was indicted the next Mon- 

| day, for conſpiring to raiſe a rebellion, to 

| deſtroy the King, and ſubvert the conſti- 

tution in the late reign. The only mate- 
ES rial evidences were two perſons of an in- 
famous and profligate character; one of 

| them an outlaw, who was pardoned, and 

8 his teſtimony made legal, for his appear- 

| ing againſt Corniſh ; and though what he 

depoſed did not affect the priſoner, he was 

| condemned, and on the 23d of the ſame 

month, hanged, drawn, and quartered be- 

| fore his own door, at the end of King 
ſtreet, Cheapſide. 

- « During this ſhort but iniquitous reign, 
in which the boldeſt attempts were made 
for extirpating the proteſtant religion, and 

the religious and civil liberties of the 
people, the citizens and the whole nation 

_ caſt their eyes on the Prince of Orange as 

their deliverer. That Prince's reſolution 
to grant them his aſſiſtance was no ſooner | 
known 'at Whitehall, than the deluded, 
weak, and puſillanimous King, prompted 
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by fear, ſent for the Lord Mayor and Al- 
dermen, and with a meanneſs of ſpirit 
equal to that of enſlaving his people, pro- 
miſed to reſtore their charter. Accord- 
ingly, on the ſixth of October 1688, the 
infamous and cruel Lord Chancellor Jef- 
fries brought back the charter to the 
City. 

Upon this, a new Lord Mayor was 
choſen; the Aldermen reſtored to their 
reſpective wards ; and the Liverymen of 
the ſeveral Companies at the time when 
judgment was given againſt the city upon 
the quo warranto, were alſo reſtored. 

It may be proper to obſerve, before we 
conclude this reign, that about the begin- 
ing of December 1683, was a ſevere 
froſt, which continued till the 5th of Fe- 
bruary ; the Thames being froze, a great 
number of ſtreets with ſhops were erected 
upon it. $ 

In the year 1687, a dreadful perſecu- 
tion raging in France againſt the diſtrefled 
proteſtants, 13,500 of them came over 
and ſettled in this city, and the parts con- 
tiguous, particularly in Spitalfields, by 
which they greatly enriched the city and 
kingdom, by introducing among us new 
arts and manufactures. 

As the citizens had contributed very 
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and Chapen Mary were conducted by 4 
noble cavalcade to Guildhall, where "By 
Majeſties and a numerous train of the no- 
bility were entertairied at dinner; and 
fon after the Parliament reverſed the 
proccedings of the former reigns on the 
' Guo warranto, declaring them to be ille- 
gal and arbitrary, and confirmed all -the 
rights and privileges of the city. 
After the peace of Ryſwick, King 
William III. at the deſire of the Lord 
Mayor and citizens, made his public en- 
try into the city, with great magnificence, 
the Lord Mayor carrying the city ſword 
before his Majeſty. 
In the reign of Queen Anne, her Ma- 
jeſty came ſeveral times in great ſtate to 
St. Paul's, to return thanks for the glo- 
rious victories of the great Duke of Marl- 
borough ; and after the victory of Blen- 
heim, his Grace, with the Prince of Heſſe 
and many of the nobility, dined with the 
Lord Mayor and Aldermen at Gold- 
ſmith's Hall. | | 
On Friday the 26th of November 
1703, ah the moſt dreadful ſtorm 
of wind that perhaps was ever known in 
any age or nation. For, beginning about 
eleven at night, and inereaſing till about 
ſeven in the morning, it committed the 
moſt terrible and amazing devaſtations, 
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ty blowing down houſes, trees, brick 
walls, and ſtacks of chimneys; by which 
nany of the citizens were buried in ruins ; 
a conſiderable number of whom were 


killed, others terribly wounded, while 


others again were amazingly preſerved 
unhurt among the rubbiſh. * As an in- 
{cance of which, it may be proper to men- 
tion the following circumſtance : two 
boys lying in a garret in the Poultry, a 

huge ſtack of chimneys fell in, 3 
making its way throagh that and all the 
other {tories to the cellar, it was followed 
by the bed with the boys aſleep in it, who- 
felt awaked in that gloomy place of con- 
fuſion, without having ſuffered the leaſt 
hurt. Incredible as this ſtory i is, it is ne- 
yertheleſs well atteſted. of , 
By the impetuoſity of this ſtorm, many 
{pires and turrets were deſtroyed ; upon 
the churches and other public buildings, 
the lead was rolled up like ſcrolls, and 


_ blown to a conſiderable diſtance. At the - 


approach of day, the houles appeared like 
ſo many ſkeletons, and being moſtly ſtrip- 
ped, the damage done to the roofs was ſo 
great, that the price of. tiles rofe from 
II. 1s. to 61. a thouſand. 

It is not eaſy to conceive the ſurprize 
that appeared in all countenances in the 
mornin g; for the ſtreets were covered 

with. 
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with bricks, broken tiles, ſigns, and peht- 
houſes ; almoſt all thoughts of trade were 
laid afide, and the principal. concern was 
the immediate repair of their houſes, in 
order to preſerve themſelves from the in- 
clemency of the weather in that rigorous 
ſeaſon. | FOOTE, 
The damage at ſea, however, far ex- 
ceeded that by land; for in that dreadtu! 
| night twelve men of war were loſt, with 
[| . above 1800 men on board; beſides the 
4 prodigious loſs of merchant ſhips, com- 
1 puted at ten times the value. At that 
| time the roads near our coaſt were filled 
with ſhips, eſpecially the Downs, where 
moſt of them were ſwallowed up by the 
| waves; and even in the Thames, only 
; tour from London bridge to Limehouſe, 
rode it out; for the reſt; being driven to 
5 Limehouſe, lay there, beating againſt each 
| | == bother, by the irreſiſtible fury of the tem- 
[ peſt, by which they ſuffered inconceivable 
damage. Maitland. 1E 
Ihe French having unmercifully de- 
ſtroyed the Palatinate, by burning the 
cities and towns, near 12, ooo Palatines 
arrived at London, where they met with 
p the moſt charitable aſſiſtance. Above 
3000 of them were ſent to Ireland, and 
the reſt to our plantations, where they have 
made very great improvements. 
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In the latter end of this reign, great 
diſturbances were occaſioned by two ſer- 
mons preached by Dr. Sacheverel; in 
which he repreſented the church to be in 
danger from the diſſenters; for theſe in- 
gaming diſcourſes he was impeached by 
the Commons, and tried by the Lords, at 
which the mob were ſo exaſperated, that 
they pulled down ſeveral meeting houſes, 
and occaſioned great diſturbances. 

Soon after the death of Queen Anne, 


London, the Lord Mayor carrying the 
city ſword before him, from St. Marga- 
ret's hill to St. James's palace. 

In 1715 happened a total eclipſe; and 
the ſame year a ſevere froſt began in No- 
vember, and continued with ſhort inter- 
miſſions till the middle of February; by 
which the Thames was frozen over, and a 
great number of booths erected upon it. 

The next year great diſturbances were 
cauſed by the enemies of the government, 
who, on the King's birth day, acceſſion 
to the crown, and coronation, aſſembled in 
the ſtreets in a tumultuous manner, and 
with the moſt amazing aſſurance, by ex- 
preſſions and repreſentations, in the groſs- 


induced the friends of the government, 
under ſome perſons of the higheſt diſtinc- 
Ver. IV. Ds x tions 


King George I. made his public entry into 


_ eſt manner diſhonoured his Majeſty. This 
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tion, to form themſelves into ſocieties, at 
certain alehouſes, which, from the veſſels 
out of Which they drank, were denomi- 
nated mughouſes, at each of which were 
depoſited a great number of cudgels. At 

this the rabble were ſo exaſperated, that 

many thouſands of them aſſembled, and 
attacking one of thoſe houſes in Saliſbury 
court, Fleet ftreet, the landlord, in de- 
fending his property, killed one of the a. 
failants ; but this did not prevent their 
rifling the houſe, before they could be 
diſperſed. However, ſeveral rioters being 
taken, they were ſoon after tried, when 
five of them were condemned and exe- 
cuted at the end of Salifbury court; 
which put an effectual ſtop to all tumul- 
tuous practices for many years. 

It is obſervable, that in 1716, by a long 
dry ſeaſon, the river Thames was reduced 
ſo low, that by a violent ſtorm of wind at 
welt ſouth welt, it was blpwn ſo dry, dur- 
ing the receſs of the tide, that many thou- 
ſands of people paſſed it on foot, both 
above and below bridge, and walked thro 
moſt of the arches. 

Ihe year 1720 will be ever famous in 
tis city, for the deſtructive South Sea 
ſcheme, by which many thouſands of the 
wealthy citizens and others were impo- 

1 | verithed, 
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veriſhed, while others acquired immenſe 
riches. See SOUTH SEA COMPANY. 

The year 1733 was rendered memora- 
ble by the effectual oppoſition made by the 
citizens againſt a ſcheme for a general 
excue. 

In 1734, two ſpacious arches, ten feet 
high and ſix wide, were erected as a 
common ſewer over the Fleet ditch, from 
Holborn to the end of Fleet ſtreet ; and 
a neat market houſe being fince erected 
in the ſame place, by the name of Fleet 
market, was opened in the year 1737; 
and the next year the buildings and ſheds 
of Stocks market, at the end of the 
Poultry, were cleared away, in order to 
lay the foundation of a manſion houſe for 
the Lord Mayor, which was afterwards * 
erected. See MANSION HovsE. 

The preſent reign 1s indeed rendered 
remarkable by the multitude of magnifi- 
cent buildings, fine ſtreets, arid ſpacious 

_ {quares, that have been added, and {till 

are adding to this metropolis. A taſte | 
for elegance in architecture, and a deſire 
to improve and. adorn the city, have pro- 
duced one of the, fineſt bridges in the 
world at Weſtminſter ; have cauſed Lon- 
don bridge to be ſtripped of its ruinous 
buildings that encumbered the patiage, 
and will ſoon render it as commodious 

= 0 IS 
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and beautiful as poſſible. Another ele- 
gant bridge is erecting at Black Friar, 
in ſo grand a taſte as to do honour to the 
city. We are become ſenſible of the ab- 
ſurdity of building magnificent ſtructures 
in holes and narrow paſſages, where they 
cannot be ſeen to advantage; and now 
reſolve to make what 1s beautiful in itſelf, 
an ornament to the city. | 
But this is not all; charity and huma- 
nity now triumph over bigotry and ſuper- 
ſtition, and the rage of party is on all fides 
ready to expire; churchmen and diflenters 
mingle in the ſame company without ani- 
moſity, and friendſhips are contracted be- 
tween thoſe of different ſentiments, both 
with reſpect to religion and government; 
while party zeal is almoſt confined to the 
Ignorant and the vulgar. 
During this reign the wealthy have 
ſhewn their humanity and pity for the 
diſtreſſes of their fellow creatures, by 
erecting a great number of infirmaries and 
hoſj itals, for the relief of thoſe afflicted 
with any of the diſeaſes to which human 
nature is ſubject; while others are appro- 
priated to the cure of particular diſtem- 
pers. The deſerted infant is received in- 
to an hoſpital founded for its education 
and ſupport; the young, innocent, friend- 
Tels gir! finds an aſylum; eyen the re- 
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penting proſtitute has an opportunity of 
returning to virtue. The poor married 
woman is relieved and ſupported in the 
time of her greateſt difficulty, diſtreſs and 
danger; ſhe who is under the ſame diſ- 
treſs, with the additional pangs of guilt, 
has a receptacle in which ſhe alſo may be 
delivered, and ſupported during her lying- 
in, without the leaſt expence. Thoſe 
under the ſmall- pox, who were formerly 
{ent to peſt-houſes, and treated as if they 
had the plague, are now happily accom- 
modated in places prepared for their re- 
lief; and there is even an hoſpital for ino- 
culating the young who never had this 
formidable diſeaſe, in order to prevent the 
fatal effects which commonly attend its 
being caught in a riper age. In ſhort, the 
laſt charitable foundation I ſhall mention, 
as an honour to the preſent age and na- 
tion, is the Marine Society; a ſociety 
formed for increaſing our mariners, by 
clearing our ſtreets of poor vagabond boys, 
and men deſtitute of the means of pro- 
curing an honeſt ſupport ; thus thoſe are 
made to contribute to the glory and ſafety 
of the nation, who would otherwiſe be 
brought up to plunder and rapine, who 
would live in miſery and vioe, and proba- 
| bly end their days with ignominy. See 
an account of each of theſe ſocieties under 
I 3 their 
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their ſeveral articles, As VLUNM, Lying. 
IN HOSPITAL, MARINE SOCIETY, &c, 
The arms of the City of London are, 
Argent, a croſs Gules, with a ſword the 
fame. Some fay this was the {word of 
St. Paul ; and others, that it is the {word 
of William Walworth Lord Mayor of 
London, who killgd the rebel Wat Tyler, 
anno 1381, in the preſence and defence 
of Richard II. 
London ASSURANCE, in Birchin lane, 
Cornhill, for aſſuring houſes and other 
buildings, houſhold furniture, goods, wares, 
and merchandize, from loſs or damage by 


fire: except glaſs and china ware, not in 


trade, and all manner of writings, book: 
of accompts, notes, bills, bonds, tallies, 
ready money, jewels, plate, pictures, gun- 
powder, hay, ſtraw, and corn unthreſhed; 
and for aſſurance of lives. 
This ſociety was incorporated by letters 


patent granted by King George I. for a- 


ſuring ſhips and merchandize at ſea; and 
for lending money upon bottomry ; in 
conſideration of which grant the Corpora- 
tion were to advance his Majeſty 300,000). 
without intereſt, for the tewn of thirty 
years : towards the raiſing of which, and 
paying the juſt demands that might be 
made upon their reſpective policies, the 
Company were impowered to raiſe a ſum, 
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not exceeding 1, 500, ooo l. to be called the 
ſtock of the Corporation: by a ſecond 
charter, granted to this Corporation in the 
year 1721, they were impowered not only 
to inſure ſhips, but houſes, goods, and even 
lives. 
This ſociety is under the direction of a 
Governor, Sub-governor, and Deputy Go- 
vernor, and twenty-four directors. 
They aſſure houſes and goods upon the 
following terms and conditions. 
I. All manner of brick and ſtone build- 
ings covered with ſlate, tile, or lead, 
wherein no hazardous trades are carried 
on, nor any hazardous goods depolited, 
are termed- Common afſurances, and are 
aſſured for the following premiums, viz. 
any ſum not exceeding 2001. at 48. per 
aum; any ſum above 2001. and not ex- 
ceeding 10col. at 2 8. per cent. per annum; 
and any ſum above 10001. and not ex- 
ceeding zoool. at 28. 6d; per cent. per 
aumum; and goods and merchandize not 
hazardous, in brick or ſtone buildings, af- 
ter te . 8 3 
II. For the accommodation of ſuch 
perlons as are deſirous of being aſſured 
for a term of years, this Corporation will 
aſſure (on ſuch buildings or goods as afore- 
{aid) any ſum not exceeding 10001. at the 
rate of 128. per cent. for ſeven years, and 
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as far as 20001. at tlie rate of 148. per 

cent. for the like term of ſeven years, with- 
out ſubjecting the. aſſured to any calls vr 

contributions to make good loſſes. 

III. Aſſurances on buildings and goods, 
are deemed diſtinct and ſeparate adven- 
tures; ſo that the premium on goods is 
not advanced by reaſon of any aſſurance 
on the building wherein the goods are 
kept, nor the premium on the building 
by reaſon of any aſſurance on the goods. 

IV. Timber or plaiſter buildings co- 
vered with late, tile, or lead, wherein no 

hazardous trades are carried on, nor any 
hazardous goods depoſited: and goods or 
merchandize not hazardous, in ſuch build- 
ings, are termed Hazardous aſſurances, and 
aſſured as follows ; any ſum not exceeding 
200]. at 6s. per annum: any ſum above 
200]. and not exceeding 10001. at 3s. 
per cent. perannum : any ſum above 10001. 
and not exceeding 20001. at 48. per cent. 
per annum: and any ſum above 200ol. 
and not exceeding 3000l. at 58. per cent, 
per annum. 

V. Hazardous 8 ſuch as apothe- 
caries, bread and biſket bakers, colour- 
men, ſhip and tallow-chandlers, inn- 
holders and ſtable-keepers, carried on in 
brick or ſtone buildings, covered with 
fate, tile, or lead; and hazardous goods, 


* ſuch 
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ſuch as hemp, flax, pitch, tar, tallow, and 
turpentine, depoſited in ſuch buildings, 
may be aſſured at the annual premiums, 
et down under the head of hazardous aſ- 
ſurances, in the above article. | 

VI. Any of the above hazardous trades 
carried on, or hazardous goods depofited 
in timber or plaiſter buildings ; earthen, 
glaſs, and china ware, in trade; and 
thatched buildings, or goods therein, are 
termed Double hazardous aſſurances, and 
may be aſſured upon the following con- 
ditions : any ſum not exceeding 2001. at 
10s. per annum: any ſum above 2001. 
and not exceeding 10001. at 58. per cent. 
fer annum and any ſum above 10001. 
and not exceeding 20001. at 7 5. bd. Ver 
cent. per annum. | 
VII. Deal yards, alſo ehyndiſts, diſtil- 
ers, ſugar-bakers, malſters, or any other 
allurances more than ordinarily hazardous, 
by reaſon , of the trade, nature of the 
goods, narrownels of the place, or other 
dangerous circumſtances, may be made 

by _ agreement. * 
IT. Two dwelling-houſes, or any one 
dwelling-houſe, and the out-houſes there- 
unto belonging, or any one dwelling- 
houſe and goods therein, may be incladed 
in the ſum of 2001. - But when ſeveral 
buildings, or Es and — are aſ- 
-- : Jared 
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ſured in the ſame policy, the ſum aſſured 


on each is to be particularly mentioned. 
IX. To prevent frauds, if any huild- 

ings or goods aſſured with this Corpora— 
tion, are, or ſhall be aſſured with an 
other corporation or ſociety, the policy 
granted by this Corporation is to be ny]! 
and void, unleſs ſuch other aſſurance i 
allowed by endorſement on the policy. 

X. No policy is to be of any force, til 
the premium for one year is paid. And 
for all ſubſequent annual premiums, the 
aſſured are to take receipts, ſtamped with 
the ſeal of the Corporation, no other be- 
ing allowed of. 

XI. No policy is to be extended, or 

conſtrued to extend to the aſſurance of 

any hazardous buildings or goods, unlel: 
they are expreſly mentioned in the policy, 
and the proper premium for ſuch aſſu- 
rances be paid for the ſame. 

XII. No loſs or damage by fire happen- 
| ing by any invaſion, foreign enemy, or any 
=: military or uſurped power whatſoever, 13 
1 to be made good. _ 
XIII. All perſons aſſured by this Cor- 
poration, are upon any loſs or damage by 
fire, forthwith to give notice thereof, by 
letter, or otherwiſe, to the Directors or Se- 
cretary, at their houſe in London: and 


within fifteen days after ſuch fire, deliver 
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in as particular an account of their loſs or 
damage, as the nature of the caſe will ad- 
mit of, and make proof of the ſame, by 
the oath or affirmation of themſelves, their 
domeſtics or ſervants, or by their books 
of accounts, or other proper vouchers, as 
mall be required; and alſo to procure a 
ccrtificate under the hands of the Miniſter 
aud Church-wardens, together with ſome 
other reputable inhabitants of the pariſh, 
not coneerned in ſuch lots ; importing, 
that they are well acquainted with the 
character and circumſtances of the ſuffer- 
er or ſufferers; and do know, or verily 
believe, that he, ſhe, or they, have really, 
ud by misfortune, ſuſtained by ſuch fire 
ihe loſs and damage therein mentioned. 
And in caſe any difference ſhall ariſe be- 
tween the Corporation and the aſſured, 
touching any loſs or damage, ſuch differ- 
once ſhall be ſubmitted to the judgment 
and determination of arbitrators indiffe- 
rently choſen, whoſe award in writing 
Hall be conclufive and binding to all par- 
ties. And when any loſs or damage 1s 
ſettled and adjuſted, the ſufferer or ſuffer- 
ers are to receive immediate ſatisfaction 
for the ſame. 

XIV. In adjuſting loſſes on houſes, no 
wainſcot, ſculpture or carved-work,. is to 
be valued at more than 3 8. per yard. 


N. B. 
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N. B. There is no average clauſe in 
the policies of this Corporation ; but the 
aſſured, in caſe of loſs, receive the full 
damage ſuſtained, deducting only three 
per cent. according to the terms of the 
policy. 

Perſons aſſured by this Corporation do 
not depend upon an uncertain fund or 
contribution, nor are they ſubject to any 
covenants or calls to make good loſſes 
which may happen to themſelves or others, 
The capital ſtock of this Corporation be- 
ing an unqueſtionable ſecurity to the aſ- 
ſured in caſe of loſs or damage by fire, 
and in caſe of ſuch loſs og damage the 
aſſured have as caly methods of recovery 
as can be had againſt any ner or ſociety 
whatſoever. 

For the timely aſſiſtance of ſuch as are 
aſſured by this Corporation, they have 
provided ſeveral engines and watermen, 
with proper inſtrumentsto extinguiſh fires, 
j and porters for removing goods, all cloath- 
ed in green; and having every one a 
| badge, with the figure of Britannia, hold- 

ing a harp, and ſupported by the London 

arms, to diftingutſh them from ſervants 
belonging to other offices, and the badges 
are all numbered; of which all perſons 
are deſired to take notice, who intruft 
8 them 
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them with goods, or have any complaint 
to make. 

The fame figure as on the badges is 
affixed on buildings, &c. aſſured by this 
Corporation. The propeſals printed for 
the Corporation, in 1758. 

LoxpoN BRIDGE, appears to have been 
originally built between the years 993, 
and 1016, fince in the firſt- mentioned 
year, Anlaf, the Dane, ſailed up the 
Thames, with a fleet of ninety: three ſhips, 
as far as Stanes; and in the laſt, Canute, 
King of Denmark, cauſed a canal to be 
formed on the ſouth ſide of the Thames, 
for conveying his ſhips above the bridge. 

If the traditionary account of the origin 
of the ancient wooden bridge, delivered 
by Bartholomew Linſtead, alias Fowle; 
the laſt Prior of St. Mary Overy's con- 
vent, 1s. worthy of credit, we are indebt- 
ed to the ublic ſpirit of that religious 
houſe for this ſtructure : ** A ferrie being g 
© kept, lays he, in a place where now the | 
bridge is builded ;. at length the ferric- | 
man and his wife deceaſing, left the | 
** ſame ferrie to their only daughter, a [ 
© maiden, named Marie, which, with the i! 
goods left by her parents, as alſo from 
the profity ariſing from the ferrie, builded 
*© a houſe of ſiſters in a place where now _ 
1 * ſtandeth the eaſt part of St. Mary l 
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« Overie's church, unto which houſe (1 
« gave the overſight and profits of the 
« ferrie : but afterwards the faid houſe of 
* filters being converted into a college of 


_ « prieſts, they builded the bridge of tim- 


„ ber, as all other the great bridges of 
this land were, and from time to time 
kept the ſame in good reparations ; till 
sat length, conſidering the great charges 
of repairing the ſame, there was, by aid 
© of the citizens of London and others, a 
bridge builded with arches of ſtone.” 
However, the continuators of Stow 
imagine, that Linſtead, in this account, 
exceeds the truth, in aſeribing all the 
praiſe of ſo public a work to a ſmall houſe 
of religious, who might probably only 
conſent to its being built, upon the monks 
receiving a ſufficient recompence for the 
loſs of the ferry, by which they had al- 
ways been ſupported ; the probability of 
this appears from there being lands ap- 
propriated for the repairs of the bridge © 
early as in the reign of Henry I. Betides, 
it can ſcarcely be ſuppoſed, that a petty 
convent could be able to erect and ſupport 
ſuch an edifice, which, beſides other ac- 


cidents, was burnt down in 1 136, and 


was again ſo ruinous in 1163, that it Was 


obliged to be new built, under the inſpec- 
tion of Peter, Curate of St. Mary Cole- 
| church, 


church, in London; a perſon who had 
obtained great reputation for his ſkill in 
architecture. c 

At length, the continual and large ex- 
pence in maintaining a wooden bridge 
becoming burthenſome to the people, 
who, when the lands appropriated to that 
uſe fell ſhort of their produce, were taxed 
to make up the deficiencies, it was reſolved 
in 1176, to build one of ſtone, a little to 
the weſt of the other, which in the time 
of William the Conqueror began at Bo- 
tolph's wharf; and this ſtructure was 
completed in 1209, | | 

The foundation is, by the vulgar, ge- 
ncrally believed to be laid upon wool- 
packs, whieh opinion probably aroſe from 
1 tax being laid upon every pack of wool, 
towards its conſtruction. Mr. Stow is of 
opinion, that before the bridge was erect- 
ed, they were obliged to turn the Thames 
into a large canal made for that purpoſe, 
which began at Batterſea, and returned 


into the bed of the river at Rotherhithe ; 


but this ſuppoſition has not the leaſt foun- 
dation. Mr. Maitland juftly obſerves, 
that the purchaſe of the ground through 
which this ſpacious water courſe was to 
run; the expence of digging and rafting 
the banks of ſufficient ſtrength; and the 


prodigious expence of damming off the 


2 river 
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river above and below the intended bridge, 
would have amounted to treble the tm 
of erecting the bridge itſelf; and that the 
ſpace of thirty-three years, which the 


bridge took up in building, is ſufficient to 


deſtroy ſo wild a notion ; ſince if the 
people concerned in erecting it had dry 
ground to build upon, it might have 
been finiſhed in a tenth part of the time, 


and in a much more durable manner. 


The ſame gentleman obſerves, that hay- 
ing carefully ſurveyed the bridge in the 
year 1730, in company with Mr. Spar- 
ruck, the water carpenter thereof, he ob- 


ſerved in many places where the ſtones 


were waſhed from the ſterlings, the vaſt 


frames of piles, whereon the ſtone piers 


were founded. The exterior part of theſc 
piles were extremely large, and driven as 


cloſe as art could effect, and on the top 
were laid long beams of timber of the 


thickneſs of ten inches, ſtrongly bolted; 
whereon was placed the baſe of the ſtone 
piers, nine feet above the bed of the r1- 
ver, and three below the ſterlings; and 


that on the outſide of this foundation 


were driven the piles called the ſter- 
lings. 

Mr. Sparruck: eee him, that he 
and the bridge- maſon had frequently tak- 
en out of the lowermoſt layers of ſtones 
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in the piers, ſeveral of the original ſtones, 
which had been laid in pitch inſtead of 
mortar; and that this occaſioned their 
being of opinion, that all the outſide 
{tones of the piers, as high as the ſterlings, 
were originally laid in the ſame matter, 
to prevent the waters damaging the work. 
This Mr. Maitland naturally ſuppoſes, was 
done at every tide of ebb, till the work 
was raiſed above the high water mark. 

t is remarkable, that the maſter maſon 
of this great work erected at his own ex- 
pence a chapel on the eaſt fide of the 
ninth pier from the north end, and en- 
cowed it for two prieſts, four clerks, &c. 
ihis chapel, which was dedicated to St. 
Thomas, was a beautiful arched Gothic 
ſtructure, ſixty-five feet long, twenty feet 
and a half broad, and fourteen in height. 
Great part of this edifice lately remained 
very perfect ; it was paved with black and 


white marble, and in the middle was a 


chulchral monument in which was pro- 
bably interred Peter, curate of Colechurch, 
te architect, or maſter maſon, who began 
he work, but died before it was com- 
picted, Cluſters of ſmall pillars ariſe at 
qual diſtances on the ſides, and bending 
ger the roof, meet in the center of the 
arch, where they are bound together by 

Vol. IV. r large 
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large flowers cut in the fame ſtone : he. 
tween theſe pillars were the windoys, 
which afforded a view of the Thames on 
each ſide, and were arched, and far from 
being unhandſome: but theſe have long 
been cloſed up with brick-work. It had 
an entrance from the river as well as the 
| ſtreet, from which laſt there was a deſcent 
to it by a winding pair of ſtone ſteps 
twiſting round a pillar. Theſe ſtairs 
opened into a ſhort paſſage, on the right 
hand of which was a cavity in the wall 
for holding the baſon of holy water. On 
the zoth of September 1758, when we 
had the pleaſure of ſeeing it, this edifice 
exiſted. in the above form, only. a part 
of the arch was obliged: to make way 
for a ſhop floor, and ſome of the body 
was divided into an upper and lower tory 
for the convenience of. warehouſe room, 
it then belonging to an eminent ſta- 
tioner. 
But notwithſtanding all this art and ex- 
pence in building the bridge with ſtone, 
it was ſoon in great want of repairs: for 
about four years after it was finiſhed, a 
fire broke out in Southwark, which tak- 
ing hold of the church of our Lady of the 
Canons, or St. Mary Overy's, a ſouth 
wind communicated the flames to the 
| houſes 
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honſes on the north ſide of the bridge, 
ich interrupted the paſſage, and ſtopped 
the return of a multitude of people who 
had run from London to help to extinguiſh 
the fire ih Southwark : and while the 
amazed croud were endeavouring to force 
a paſſage back to the city through the 
flames on the north end of the bridge, the 
fire broke out at the ſouth end alſo; ſo 
that being incloſed between two great 
fires, above three thouſand people periſh- 
ed in the flames, or were drowned by 
overloading the veſſels that ventured to 
come to their aſſiſtance. | 
By this dreadful accident, and other 
circumſtances, this new ſtone bridge was 
in ſo ruinous a condition, that King Ed- 
ward I. granted the bridgekeeper a brief 
to aſk and receive the charity of his ſub- 
jects throughout the kingdom, towards 
repairing it: beſides which, he cauſed 
letters to be wrote to the clergy of all de- 
grees, earneſtly preſſing them to contri- 
bute to ſo laudable a work ; but theſe 
methods proving ineffectual, he granted a 
toll, by which every foot paſſenger carry- 
ing merchandize over the bridge, was to 
pay one farthing ; every horſeman with 
merchandize, 1 d. and every ſaleable pack 
cair.ed and paſſing over, a halfpenny. 


2 But 
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But while theſe affairs were in agitation, 
the ruin of the bridge was completed, by 
[| fve arches being borne down and deſtroy- 
„ ed by the ice and floods, after a oreat 
froſt and deep ſnow in the year 1282. 
However, the draw-bridge, which had 
1 at firſt a tower on the north ſide, and was 
| contrived to afford a paſſage for ſhips with 
| . proviſions to Queenhithe, as well as to 
prevent the attempts of an enemy, was 
ö begun to be built in the year 1426; but 
about ten years after two of the arches at 
5 the ſouth end, together with the bridge- 
* gate, fell down; and the ruins of the 
latter ſtill remaining, one of the locks or 
ö paſſages for the water, was almoſt ren- 
dered uſeleſs; whence it received the 
= name of the rock lock, which has occa- 
1% ſioned the citizens to take it for a natural 
rock ; and indeed though theſe ruins have 
lain in the water for above three centuries, 
they are ſtill as impenetrable as a ſolid 
i MOCK. 5 | ; 

1 | From that time the buildings on the 
N bridge increaſed flowly; for in 1471, 
. when Thomas Fauconbridge the Baſtard, 
5 beſieged the bridge, there were no more 
than thirteen houſes beſides the gate, and 
; a few other buildings erected upon it. 
| However, in Stow's time, both fides 
Re | 2 were 
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were built up, and it had the appearance 
of a regular ſtreet, there being only left 
three openings, with ſtone walls and iron 
rails over them, to afford a proſpect eaſt 
and weſt of the Thames. Theſe were 
over three of the wideit arches, uſually 
called the navigable locks. 


Thus we ſee that the bridge in Stow's 


time nearly reſembled what it was before 
the houſes were lately pulled down : and 
tlie continuator of Mr. Stow obſerves, 
that it continued in the fame ſtate till the 
year 1632; when on the 13th of Fe- 
bruary, the buildings on the north end of 


the bridge to the vacancy on both ſides, 


containing forty-two houſes, were burnt 
down by a maid ſervant's careleſsneſs, in 
etting a tub of hot ſea- coal aſhes under 
pair of ſtairs, at a needle-maker's near 
St. Magnus's church: this fire burnt very 
furiouſly, and there being a ſcarcity of 
water, occaſioned by the Thames being 
almoſt frozen over, theſe buildings were 
all conſumed within eight hours. 

In this condition the bridge continued 
for ſeveral years; the confuſions in the 
itate interrupting the government of the 
city, and putting a ſtop to all farther im- 
provements. However, ſome of the houſes 


next the city were rebuilt of timber in the 


years 1645 and 1640; theſe edifices were 
I three 
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three ſtories high; they had flat roof. 
adorned with baluſtrades, and had cellar; 
contrived within and between the piers. 
The bridge had not indeed intirely re- 
covered from its ruinous condition in 


1666, when it again ſuffered in the ge- 


neral conflagration of the city, moſt of the 


buildings being totally conſumed, except 
a few at the ſouth end, erected in the reign 
of King John ; and the very ſtone work 
of the bridge was fo injured and weakened 
by this melancholy event, that it coſt the 
bridge-houſe 15001. ta make good the 
damage of the piers and arches. 

The ſtone work was, however, no ſoon- 
er ſecured, than a ſufficient number of 
tenants offered, who agreed with the 
bridge-houſe for building leaſes of ſixty- 
one years, paying to the city the annual 
rent of ten ſhillings per foot running, and 
to build in ſuch a form and manner as was 
preſcribed. This was carried into execu- 
tion with ſuch diſpatch, that within five 


years the north end was completely fi- 


niſned, with houſes four ſtories high, and 


a ſtreet twenty feet broad between ſide 


and ſide: after which all the old buildings 
at the ſouth end were rebuilt in the fame 
manner. 
In the year 1722, the Lord Mayor, 
e Aldermen, 
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Aldermen, and Common Council, being 
ſenſible of the great inconveniences and 
miſchiefs which happened by the diſor- 
derly driving of coaches, carts, and other 
carriages, over the bridge, publiſhed an 
order, that all carriages coming out of 
Southwark into the city, ſhould keep all 
along on the welt ſide of the bridge, and 
thoſe going out of the city on the eaſt 
ſide ; appointing three perſons at each 
end to ſce this order executed: and this 
method is ſtill obſerved. . | 
Three years after this order, the gate at 
the ſouth end being greatly damaged by a 
hre which broke out at a bruſh-maker's, 
and deſtroyed ſeveral of the adjacent 
houſes, it was built with ſtone, with two 
poſterns for the convenience of foot paſſen- 
gers. This gate was finiſhed at the ex- 

pence of the city in the year 1728. 
At length the building leaſes being ex- 
pired, the city was ſenſible of the incon- 
venience of not having a footway, which 
had occaſioned the loſs of many lives, 
from the number of carriages continually 
pailing and repaſſing, projected a plan for 
rebuilding the ſtreet over the bridge with 
colonades on each fide, by which foot paſ- 
ſengers might be both ſecured from the 
horſes and carriages, and ſheltered from 
the weather. Part of this plan was a 
e K 4 few 
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few years ago carried into execution, from 
the firſt opening on the north-eaſt end, 
and its advantages were ſo obvious, that 
every body was deſirous of ſeeing it com- 

pleted. 

However, in 1746 the Lord Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Common Council, conſi- 
dering the many lives that were loſt thro 

the ſtreightneſs of the arches, and the 
enormous ſize of the ſterlings, which took 
up one fourth of the water way, and oc- 
caſioned the fall at low water to be no 
leſs than five feet; as well as the great 


expence of repairing the bridge, which 


for ſeveral years had annually amounted 


_ to20001, came to the reſolution of taking 


down all the houſes; and to widen and en- 
large one or more of the arches. Accord- 
ingly the Court ordered their ſurveyor to 
draw a plan, and make an eſtimate of the 


expence; which having done, the total 


amountcd to 95, ooo l. when it was im- 


mediately agreed not to grant or renew 


any leaſe or leaſes of the houſes, but to let 
thoſe unexpired run out, and conſequent!y 
the houſes run to ruin. Store, Maitland. 

Indeed this icheme was in part propoſed 
immediately after the fire of London, by 


both Sir Chriſtopher Wren and Sir John 
Evelyn; theſe ingenious gentlemen pro- 


poſing ? inſtead of houſes, to have a ſub- 
ſtantial 
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ſtantial baluſtrade on each ſide; and after 
them, the author of the Review of the 


public build:ngs had the following remarks, 
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As ſome people are 1gnorant enough to 
admire the bridge merely hecaule it is 
encumbered with houſes from end to 
end; it will not be amiſs to obſerve, 
that nothing can be more ridiculous 
than this invention; nothing can poſ- 
ſibly offend the eye more, or extinguiſh 
ſo many beauties as might take place, 
in caſe this popular nuiſance was re- 
moved: fuppole the preſent ſtructure 
of the bridge was ſtill to continue as it 
1s, there would, at leaſt, be room for a 
magnificent breaſt-work and baluſtrade 
above, and the top would afford one of 
the fineſt proſpects in the world : on 
one hand a fleet of merchant ſhips, 
equal in value and importance to half a 
nation; on the other, two of the moſt 
conſiderable cities in Europe, ſtretching 
along the banks of a beautiful river, 


and ending with a diſtant view of the 


adjacent landſcape.” 
Atlength the leaning houſes on FR fide 


ſcemed ready to fall into the river, and the 
pallenger could ſcarcely forbear ſhuddering, 
hen he obſerved that any of them was 
inhabited. At the ſame time, the ſtruc- 


ture of the noble bridge at Weſtminſter, 


with 
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with the magnitude, ſafety, and conve- 
nience of the arches, convinced the citi. 
zens more and more of the advantage; 
that would ariſe from the. reſolution of 
pulling down the houſes ; and in the year 
1756, every one was pleaſed, that the 
Lord Mayor, Aldermen and Common 
Council, had applied to parliament to en- 
able them to put this reſolution in prac- 
tice, In ſhort, an a& was obtained, and 
they were enabled to provide for the ex- 
pence, by collecting a toll for every horſe 
and carriage that paſſed over it, except 
thoſe uſed for tillage, till the principal 
and intereſt of the money that ſhould be 
borrowed and laid out upon it, ſhould be 
repaid, EE N 
Theſe meaſures being taken, orders were 
ſoon gwen for taking down the houſes on 
both ſides of the way, for a conſiderable 
diſtance north of the gate. This not on- 
ly pleaſed every inhabitant of the city of 
London and tlie borough of Southwark, 
but every one who had occaſion to 
paſs and repaſs over this uſeful bridge; 
and all whoſe buſineſs leads them to 
5 in any kind of craft thro' the arches, 
egan to pleaſe themſelves with the 
thought, that their lives would hereafter 
be ſecure in the exerciſe of their. lawful 
employments. 7 Wu 
4 The 
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The houſes and arches that extended 
acroſs the bridge being taken down, in 
all the middle part of that ſtructure a 
ſtrong temporary bridge, made of wood, 
was with amazing expedition erected up- 


on the weſtern ſterlings of the old ſtruc- 


ture, for the paſſage of carriages, horſe- 
men, and foot paſſengers, till the intended 
alterations ſhould he completed ; and this 
edifice, which was rendered as ſafe and 
convenient as potiible, was opened in Oc- 
tober 1757. 

But when the pavement was dug up, 
and an opening made into the cavities of 
all the piers ; when ſome of them were 
demoliſhed almoſt to the water's ed ". 
and the whole ſpace where the houſes Bad 
been taken down was a confuſed heap of 
ruins, that had not the leaſt reſemblance 
of a bridge, the temporary ſtructure burſt 


into a flame, and was intirely conſumed. 


The fire began on Tueſday the 11th of 
April 1758, at about eleven at night; and 
by nine o'clock the next morning, the 
whole temporary bridge was conſumed ; 
though the drawbridge and ſome pieces 
of timber among the ruins of the old 
ſtructure continued burning all the next 
day. | 

Various have been the reports of the 
manner in which this uſeſul ſtructure * 
ET: 
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ſet on fire. Some have ſaid, that about 
ten in the evening they ſaw ſeveral per- 
ſons who appeared in liquor, coming over 
the bridge with a torch, and endeavouring 
to get it from him who held it, while he 
| ſtrove, in play, to defend himſelf by burn- 
ing them, at laſt threw it over the 
boarded fence of the bridge, when the 
light diſappeared, till the timber below 
burſt into a flame. On the other hand, 
the watchmen on the Cuſtomhouſe key on 
the caſt fide, and at the Steel-yard on the 
weſt, with many others, are faid to have 
obſerved about eleven, ſome lights un- 
der the bridge, which appeared in ſeveral 
places like candles in lanthorns; and that 
ſoon after, the bridge, from one end to the 
other, burſt into flames: but thoſe who 
firft ſaw the progreſs of the fire, obſerve, 
that it began in one ſpot, and extended it- 
felf both ways progreſſively. _ 

At this diſaſter the citizens were filled 
with conſternation, imagining that the 
communication between the city and bo- 
rough of Southwark would for a long 
time be in a great meaſure cut off; and 
every body naturally concluded, that this 
_ dreadful difaſter was occaſioned by ſome 
vile incendiaries. The Lord Mayor, who 
had attended almoſt the whole time of the 
conflagration, and did his utmoſt to ſtop 

| It, 
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it, waited in the morning on Mr. Pitt 
with the dreadful account; and having 


immediately obtained his Majeſty's par- 


don for any perſon who would diſcover 
the authors of the calamity, except the 
identical perpetrators of it, called a court 


of Common Council, who came to the 


reſolution to offer a reward of 2001. for 
diſcovering the baſe and villainous incen- 
diaries. But though a conſiderable time 
is elapſed, no diſcovery has yet been 


made. 


builders of the bridge were aſked, how 
{oon they could poſſibly render it paſſable 
for carriages; when they promiſed to 
complete it within three weeks, on con- 
dition of being allowed to:work on Sun- 


days, and to employ a ſufficient number 


of men. This news filled the people 
with equal joy and ſurprize ; but this ſur- 
prize was greatly increaſed, when they 
tound that by keeping men conſtantly at 
work day and night, this great work was 
completed and theold bridge opened again 
in leſs than a fortnight ; and that in this 
ſhort time thoſe arches that had been tak- 
en down, and the deep cavities in all the 
piers lately uſed for cellars, were covered 
over; the piers which had been demo- 
liſhed had ſtages formed of large beams 


This prudent ſtep being firſt taken, the 
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of timber raiſed to ſupport the wpye; 
works, and the whole track of ruins was 
covered with rows of ftrong beams placed 
cloſe together; theſe were gravelled over 
to a conſiderable depth ; and a ſtrong 
wooden fence, on each ſide, raiſed about 
fix feet high, with places formed for foot 
paſſengers to ſtand in at proper diſtances, 
to ſecure themſelves from being hurt by 
the carriages. 

This great work was no ſooner finiſh- 
ed with ſuch amazing expedition, than 
preparations were made for a new tempo- 
rary bridge, which was ſoon after begun, 
and in a ſſiort time was opened: 

The great loſs the city had ſuffered by 
the burning of the temporary bridge, in- 
duced the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Common Council, to apply to Parliament 
for relief; when that body, rendering the 
repairing and the beautifying of London 
bridge a national concern, an act was 
paſſed the ſame year for granting the city 
15,0001. towards the carrying on of that 
work ; upon which two toll booths that 
had been erected for receiving the toll 
granted by a former act, were immediately 
taken down, and all horſes and carriages 
ſuffered to go toll-free. 

To prevent poſterity being deceived by 
the pompous elogiums beſtowed on this 

N 2 br idge. 
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bridge, which has been ſtiled The wonder 
of the world, The bridge of the world, and 
[he bridge of wonders, the ſollowing 
faithful deſcription of it, we apprehend, 
will not be improper. And indeed this is 
the more neceſſary, as no accurate de- 
ſcription of this bridge has ever yet been 
publiſhed. The Thames in this part is 
15 feet broad, and that is the length of 
the bridge, which was forty-three feet 
ſeven inches in height. The ſtreet, which 
before the houſes fell to decay, conſiſted 
of handſome lofty edifices, pretty regu- 
larly built; it was twenty feet broad, and 
the houſes on each fide generally 26: 
feet deep: Acroſs the middle of the 
ſtreet ran ſeveral lofty arches extending 
from fide to fide, the bottom part of 
each arch terminating at the firſt ſtory, 
and the upper part reaching near the top 
of the buildings, the work over the arches 
extending in a ſtrait line from fide to ſide. 
Theſe arches were deſigned to prevent the 
houſes giving way. They were there- 
tore formed of ſtrong timbers bolted into 
the timbers of the houſes on each fide, 
and being covered with laths and plaiſter, 
appeared as if built with ſtone; and 
in tome of them a cloſet, or little room, 
was tormed in the cavities next the houſes, 

. with 
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with a window to the nofth, and another 
to the ſouth. 

It has been analy ee that this 
ftreet had three openings on each fide, 
adorned with iron rails, to afford the 
paſſengers a view of the river, and placed 
over three of the wideſt arches, called na- 
vigable locks ; becaule veſſels of conſider- 
able burthen have been uſed to pats thro' 
them. That arch next the gate has ob- 
tained the name of the rock lock, from 
the cauſe already mentioned: that under 
the drawbridge was called the drawbridge 
lock; and the third, near the chapcl 
(which could not eaſily be diſtinguiſhed 
from the reſt of the houſes) was called St. 
Mary's lock: and there was a fourth be- 
tween St. Magnus's church at the foot of 
the bridge, and the firſt vacancy north- 
ward, called the King's lock; from its 
being cuſtomary for the King to go thro 
it in his paſſage through the bridge. 

Thus the ſtreet on the bridge had no- 
thing. to diſtinguiſh it from à common 
handſome narrow ſtreet z but the high 
arches towards the middle, and the three 

openings on each ſide, which afforded an 

reeable view of the river. But on the 

outſide the view from the water, and from 

the keys, was as wan pee as poſlible. 
Nineteen 
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Nineteen unequilateral arches, with ſter- 
lings increaſed to a monſtrous ſize by 
frequent repairs, ſupported the ſtreet 
above. Theſe arches were of very dif- 
ferent ſizes, and ſeveral that were low and 
narrow, were placed between others that 
were broad and lofty. The back part of 
the houſes next the Thames had neither 
uniformity nor any degree of beauty.; the 
line was broken by a great number of elo- 
{ets projecting from the buildings, and by 
mean neceſſary houſes hanging over the 
ſterlings. This deformity was increaſed 
by the houſes extending a conſiderable 
diſtance over the fides of the bridge, and 
by ſome of them projecting farther over it 
than others : by which means the tops of 
almoſt all the arches, except thoſe that 
were neareſt, were concealed from the 
view of the paſſengers on the keys, and 
gave the bridge the appearance of a mul- 
titude of rude piers, with only an arch or 
two at the end, and the reft conſiſting of 
beams extending from the tops of flat 
piers, without any other arches, quite 
acroſs the rf blgs 1 
But moſt of theſe deformities will be 
ſoon removed. Inſtead of a narrow ſtreet 
of twenty feet wide, there will be a paſ- 
lage of thirty-one feet broad for carriages ; 
with a handſome raiſed pavement of ſtone 
Vor... L 8 on 
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[| on each ſide, ſeven feet broad, for the uſe 
of foot paſſengers ; and, inſtead of houſe; 
projecting over the river, the ſides will he 
ſecured and adorned by an elegant baluſ- 
trade. Like Weſtminſter bridge, it will 
be handſomely enlightened with lamp: 
from ſun-ſetting to ſun-rifing, and guard- 
ed in the night by a number of watch- 
men; the expences of both which are 

to be defrayed out of the bridge-houſe 
eſtate. 9 5 

LoN DON BRIDGE WATER WoRks. In the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth were erected in 
the arches at the ſouth end of this bridge, 
mills for grinding corn, in order that the 
city might ſupply the poor with meal, at 
a reaſonable rate, in a time of ſcarcity, or 
when the price was unjuſtly raiſed by ava- 
ricious badgers and mealmen. Afterwards, 
in the year 1582, Peter Morice, a Dutch- 
man, contrived a water engine to ſupply Wa 
the citizens with Thames water: this was, 
about fifty years ago, improved by Mr. Wa 
Sorocold ; and, fince that time, by that 
great maſter of hydraulics, Mr. Hadley, 
who rendered it far ſuperior to the ſo 
much famed water-engine at Marli in 
France; which is fo ill contrived in its 
cranks, that it is ſaid to coſt 25,0001. 
ſterling per annum to keep it in repair. 

This machine was at firſt made to De 
| 2 IC 


| the water no higher than Gracechurch 
ſtreet. The firſt engineer obtained from 
the city a leaſe for 500 years, at the an- 
nual rent of 108. for the uſe of the 
Thames, and one arch, with a place for 


fixing his mill upon. The citizens ſoon 


experienced the benefit of this invention, 


and granted him a like leaſe, two years af- 


ter, tor another arch : by which means he 
grew very wealthy ; and it continued in 
his family, under various improvements, 
till the year 1701 ; when the property was 
ſold to one Richard Soams, a citizen and 
goldſmith. Morice having firſt, at the 
purchaſer's requeſt, obtained another leaſe 
of the fourth arch, for the further im- 
provement of the ſaid works, after ſelling 
the whole property thereof for 36,000 l. 
Mr. Soams, to prevent all diſputes with 
the citizens, then applied to the city for a 


confirmation of his bargain with Mr. Mo- 


rice, and obtained a freſh leaſe from them 
for the term unexpired of that gentleman's 
leaſe, at the yearly rent of 20s. and 300 1. 
tine. After which he divided the whole 
property into three hundred ſhares, at 5001. 
each ſhare, and made it a Company. 


The wheels placed under the arches are 


moved by the common ſtream of the tide- 
water of the river Thames. The axle- 
tree of the water wheel is nineteen feet 

L 2 long, 
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long, and three feet diameter; in which 
are four ſets of arms, eight in each place, 
whereon are fixed four rings on ſets of 
felloes, twenty feet in diameter, and 
twenty-ſix floats, fourteen inches long, 
and eighteen inches deep. 
The wheel lies, with its two gudgeons 
or center pins, upon two braſſes, fixed on 
two great levers, whoſe fulcrum or top, is 
an arched piece of timber, the levers be- 
ing made circular on their lower ſides to 
an arch, and kept in their places by two 
arching ſtuds, fixed with a ſock through 
two mortiſes in the lever. | 
By theſe levers the wheel is thus made 
to riſe and fall with the tide : the levers 
are ſixteen feet long, that is, from the ful- 
crum to the gudgeon of the water wheel 
{ix feet, and thence to the arch ten feet. 
To the bottom of this arch is fixed a ſtrong 
triple chain, made like a watch chain, 
but the links are arched to a circle of one 
foot diameter, having notches or teeth to 
take hold of the leaves of a pinion of caſt 
iron, ten inches diameter, with eight teeth 
in it, moving on an axis. The other looſe | 
end of this chain has a large weight hang- 
ing at it, to help to counterpoiſe the 
wheel, and to preſerve the chain from 
fliding on the pinion. On the ſame axis 
is fixed a cog-wheel, fix feet in _— 
5 Wi 
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with forty-eight cogs ; to this is applied a 
trundle or pinion of fix rounds or teeth; 
and upon the ſame axis is fixed another 
cog-wheel of fifty-one cogs, into which a 
trundle of fix rounds works, on whoſe axis 
is a winch or windlaſs, by which one man 
with the two windlaſſes raiſes or lets down 
the wheel, as there is occaſion. 

By means of this machine, the ſtrength 
of an ordinary man will raiſe about fifty 
tons weight. But, beſides theſe levers 
and wheels, there is a cog-wheel eight 


feet diameter, fixed near the end of the 


great axis, and working into a' trundle of 
four feet and a half diameter, -and twenty 
rounds ; whoſe" axis or ſpindle is of caſt 
iron, four inches diameter, and lying in 


braſs at each end: à quadruple crank of 


caſt iron, fix inches ſquare, each of the 
necks being turned one foot from the cen- 


ter, which is fixed in braſs at each end, 


in two head-ſtocks faſtened down by caps. 


The end of one of theſe cranks is placed 


cloſe abutting to the end of the axle-tree 
laft mentioned, and fixed thereunto by an 
iron wedge drove through a flit in them 
both for that purpoſe. The four necks of 
the crank have each an iron ſpear or rod 


fixed at their upper ends to the reſpective 


lever, within three feet of the end ; which 
levers are twenty-four feet long, moving 
k 3 on 
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on centers in a frame, at the end of which 
are jointed four rods, with their forcing- 
plugs, working into four iron cylinders, 
caſt four feet three quarters long, ſeven 
inches bore above, and nine below, where 
the valves lie, faſtened by ſcrewed flanches 
over the four holes of a hollow trunk of 
eaſt iron, having four valves in it, juſt at 
the joining-on at the bottom of the barrel 
or cylinders, and at one end a ſucking 
pipe or grate, going into the water, which 
ſupplies all the four cylinders alternately. 
From the lower part of theſe cylinders 
come out necks, turning upwards arch- 
. wiſe, whoſe upper parts are caſt with 
flanches to ſcrew up to a trunk ; which 
necks have bores of ſeven inches diameter, 
and holes in the trunk above, communi- 
cating with each of them; at which join- 
ing are placed four valves. This trunk is 
caſt with four boſſes, or protuberances, 
ſtanding out againſt the valves, to give 
room for their opening and ſhutting ; and 
on the upper fide are four holes ſtopped 
with plugs, which take out, on occaſion, 
to cleanſe the valves. . One end of the 
trunk is ſtopped by a plug ; and iron pipes 
are joined by flanches to the other end, 
thro' which the water is forced up to any 
height or place required. 7 
Beſides theſe four forcers, there are four 
| more 
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more placed at the other ends of the le- 
vers, which work in the ſame manner, with 
rods and cylinders, as above. And the 
{ame works are repeated at the other end | | 
of the water-wheel, viz. a cog-wheel, a = ö 
trundle, a ſpindle, a crank, ſucking- pipes, 10 
four levers, eight forcing-rods, eight cy- 
linders, &c. four trunks, and two forcing- 
pipes: ſo that one fingle wheel works fix- 
teen pumps. | 
In the firſt arch next the city, is one 
wheel with double work of ſixteen forcers. 
In the third arch, where the firſt wheel 
has double work at the one end, and fin- 
gle at the other, there are twelve forcers : 
the ſecond wheel, placed in the middle, 
has eight forcers ; and the third wheel 
ſixteen forcers. In all fifty-two forcers. 
One turn of the four wheels makes 1 14 
ſtrokes ; and when the river is at beſt, the 
wheels go fix times round in a minute, 
and but four and a half at middle water ; 
ſo that the number of ſtrokes in a minute 
are 6843 and as the ſtroke is two feet and 
a half in a ſeven inch bore, which raiſes 
three ale gallons, they raiſe 2052 gallons 
in a minute; that is, 123, 120 gallons, or 
1954 hogſheads in an hour, which is at 
the rate of 46,896 hogſheads per day, to 
the height of 120 feet, including the 
ob L 4 waſte, 
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| waſte, which may be ſettled at a fifth part 
of the whole. Deſaguliers Mathematics. 

LoN DON BRIDGE yard, Tooley ſtreet. 

LoN DON court, 1. London ſtreet. 2. Roſe- 
mary lane, 

Lonpoln Hos, on the weſt fide of Al- 
derſgate ſtreet, was anciently called Dor- 
cheſter Houſe, and afterwards Petre 
Houſe, from its having been poſſeſſed by 
the Marquis of Dorcheſter, and afterwards 
by the Lord Petre : but after the reſtora- 
tion being purchaſed for the reſidence of Wi 

q the Biſhop of London, it obtained the . 

| name of London Houſe. It is a large 
commodious brick building, with a neat 
chapel belonging to it; but being deſerted 
of by the Prelates of this ſee, is now let out 

— into ſeveral tenements and warehouſes. 

Lonpon Houss yard, 1. Alderſgate ſtreet. 
2. St. Paul's church yard. 

LoN DON INFIRMARY, on the ſouth fide of 
Whitechapel, is one of the many foun- 
dations that diſtinguiſh our country and 
the preſent age. It is ſupported by cha- 
ritable and voluntary contributions, for 
the relief of all ſick and difeafed perſons ; 
and, in particular, manufacturers, ſeamen 
in the merchants ſervice, and their waves 
and children. _ 3 

This charity was inſtituted on the ad of 
5 80 | November 
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November 1740, in a large houſe in Preſ- 
cot ſtreet, Goodman's Fields, which is 
now the Magdalen hoſpital; but that be- 
coming too ſmall for this extenſive charity, 
a new, more capacious, and more com- 
modious building was erected by the vo- 
luntary contributions of ſeveral Governors, 
in an airy ſituation, near the Mount in 
Whitechapel road. e 

This is a very neat brick building, con- 
trived to be plain and yet elegant, without 
being very expenſive; and it conſiſting of 
one extended front, without either wings 
or inner courts, the whole is ſeen at one 
view. To the middle door is an aſcent 
by a flight of ſteps, and over this part ex- 
tends a very large angular pediment, with- 
in which is a dial. Above the ground 
floor extend two ſeries, of each twenty- 
three ſaſh windows, their number and the 
length of the building giving it an air of 
dignity. The architect has properly con- 
ſidered the uſe for which it is deſigned, 
and has ſuited every thing to convenience. 
It is properly furniſhed, and fitted up with 
about 160 beds for the reception of the 
patients. 1 

The ſociety for carrying on this lau- 
dable undertaking, conſiſts of a Prefident, 
two Vice Preſidents, and a Treaſurer, an- 
nually elected out of the moſt conſiderable 
bene- 
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benefactors to this charity, and of ſuch 
perſons, who by giving a benefaction of 
thirty guineas or more at one time, he. 
come Governors for life; and thoſe Who 
ſubſcribe five guineas or more a year, are 
Governors during ſuch ſubſcription. 

A general court of Governors is held in 
the months of March, June, September, 
and December, to take the report of the 
committees, ele& a houſe committee for 


the enſuing quarter, inſpe& accounts, and 


tranſact ſuch other buſineſs as may be then 
laid before them. The anniverſary feaſt 
of this charity is held between the firſt of 
February and the laſt day of April, when 
a printed account of the general ſtate of 
the hoſpital, the number of patients re- 
ceived and diſcharged, and an abſtract ci 
the accounts for the year paſt, is laid before 


them. 


A houſe committee of thirteen Gover- 
nors is appointed at every general quarter- 
ly court, who at their firſt meeting elect 
a Chairman to preſide for the firſt quarter; 
who meet at the hoſpital, on Tueſdays 
weekly, at eleven in the forenoon, to re- 
ceive and diſmiſs patients, to order and 
inſpect the proviſions and furniture ſent 


in, and ſuch neceſſaries that may be want- 


ing, and to examine and regulate the con- 
duct of the ſervants and patients; 5 
ö | | Other 
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other matters which come before them, 
according to the conſtitution of this cha- 
rity. All Governors that pleaſe to attend, 
have a vote at this committee, and their 
attendance is eſteemed a favour. 

A committee of accounts, conſiſting of 
twelve Governors, is appointed at the 
general quarterly court in June, for one 
year, who meet at the hoſpital once a 

uarter, to examine and audit tradeſmens 
bills, which are paid by the Treaſurer 
within a fortnight after. The accounts 
are open at all times for the inſpection of 
the Governors, | 

A phyſical committee, conſiſting of all 
ſuch Governors who practiſe phyſic, ſur- 
gery, or pharmacy, or are converſant in 
the knowledge of drugs or medicines (ex- 
cepting ſuch as ſhall be directly or indi- 
rectly concerned in ſerving the hoſpital 
with ſuch neceſſaries) are ſuramoned by 
order of the Chairman of the houſe 
committee for the time being every firſt 
Thurſday in the month, and have power 
to order and inſpect the neceſſary drugs 
and medicines, and report their proceed- 
ings to the general quarterly court by their 

Chairman. | Ss | 

Two Governors are appointed viſitors 
by the houſe committee, for one fortnight, 
to attend twice a week, or oftener, if they 

think 
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think proper, to inſpect into the manage- 
ment and conduct of the houſe, during the 
interval of the meetings of the houſe 
committee. 

A Clergyman of the church of England 
reads prayers every day, and preaches 
every Sunday, and reads prayers morn- 
ing and afternoon ; adminiſters the ſacra- 
ment regularly every month; and is ready 
to viſit, pray by, and adminiſter the facra- 
ment at all times when required, to the 
patients in the wards. 

Three Phyſicians attend alternately ; 
two of the Surgeons daily, from eleven 
O clock till one, without fee or reward, 
and give their advice and aſſiſtance to all 
ſuch objects as come within thoſe hours, 
whether recommended or accidental. A 
Surgeon extraordinary attends in conſul- 
tation, in all dangerous caſes. The Sur- 
geons in waiting have an apprentice, or 
pupil, conſtantly in the houſe, to receive, 
and, if neceſſary, to call the Surgeon to 
| ſuch accidents as ſhall be brought in at 
any hour of the day or night. 


An apothecary (with an aſſiſtant) con- 


ſtantly reſides at the hoſpital, who com- 
pounds and diſpenſes all medicines uſed 


there, and ſolely attends the buſineſs 


thereof. 
A fteward, (for whoſe fidelity proper 
7 ſecurity 
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ſecurity is given) has the charge of the 


houſe and furniture, keeps an account of 
cvery thing brought to or expended in the 
| houſe, and ſubjects the ſame to the exa- 
mination of the viſitors, and houſe com- 
mittee, and has the inſpection likewiſe of 
the conduct of all the men- ſervants. Two 
matrons have the direction of the nurſes 
and other women- ſervants, and ſee the 
diet and medicines adminiſtered accord- 
ing to order. Under them, are nurſes, 
and watchers, in proportion to the num- 
ber of patients, who are guided by writ- 
ten orders to prevent any miſconduct. 
Proper diet for tho patients has been ſettled 
by the Phyſicians and Surgeons engaged 
in this charity, and is fixed up in the 
wards for the ſatisfaction of the patients 
and their friends. 

No officers or ſervants are permitted 
upon pain of expulſion to take of any 
tradeſmen, patients, or other perſons, any 
tee, reward, or gratuity of any kind, di- 
rectly or indirectly, for any ſervice done, 
or to be done, on account of this hoſ- 
pital. 1 e Dh 
Every Governor is intitled to ſend one 
in-patient at a time, and out-patients 
without limitation. - Subſcribers of ſmall- 
er ſums may likewiſe ſend what number 
of out-patients they pleaſe. All ſubſcrip- 
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tions are during pleaſure, and any ſmall 
ſums from well diſpoſed perſons will be 
thankfully received; but in order to carry 
on this undertaking, all perſons are defir- 
ed to pay their ſubſcription at the time of 
ſubſcribing. 


The poor objects recommended as in- 
patients, if there are beds empty, are 
received at any hour without difficul 

or expence, and are ſupplied with advice, 


medicine, diet, waſhing, lodging, and 
every comfortable aſſiſtance during their 


cure; nor is any ſecurity required againſt 


future contingencies, they being, in caſe 
of death, buried at the expence of the 
charity, if not removed by their friends, 
All out-patients have advice and medi- 


cines adminiſtered from eleven till one. 


All accidents, whether recommended 
or not, are received at any hour of the 
day or night. 


This is the plan of this noble charity; 
and though this work has ſubſiſted but 


eighteen years, yet ſuch has been the ex- 
traordinary encouragement given to it, 


that ſince the 3d of November 1740, to 


the iIſt of January 1759, the ſums gene- 
rouſly contributed to its ſupport amount 
to 79,1531. a great-part of which is laid 
out in government ſecurities. But what 
is ſtill more extraordinary, 137,252 dil- 

Eb treſſed 
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treſſed objects have been relieved at this 
hoſpital; and from labouring under the 
oppreſſion of ſome of the moſt malignant 
diſeaſes, and unhappy accidents, have 
been reinſtated in their honeſt and induſ- 
trious capacities of working, and, ſo far as 
our obſervation reaches, their morals much 
amended, whereby the public again enjoy 
the benefit of their labour, and they, and 
their poor families, are preſerved from 
periſhing, and prevented from being an 
incumbrance to the community. And, 
notwithſtanding the great number of ob- 
jects relieved by this charity, it has not 
leſſened the number of patients relieved 
by other hoſpitals. | 

The ſubſcribers are deſired to take no- 
tice, that if any patients do not conform 
to the rules of the houſe, or are guilty of 
any miſbehaviour, they will be diſcharged, 
and never more relieved by this charity: 
and not to ſend any patient unable to 
walk, till they are firſt aſſured of room in 
the houſe ; and when they recommend an 
in-patient, whoſe ſettlement is in the 
country, it is further requeſted, that they 
will ſatisfy the houſe committee, concern- 
ing the removal of ſuch patient, when 
cured or judged incurable.  _ 

No perſons of known ability to pay 
for their cure, are allowed to partake of 
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| | ce this charity; nor any with infectious 
|| « diſtempers, or deemed incurable by the 
«« Phyſicians and Surgeons, or any in con- 
« ſumptive or aſthmatic condition, are 
i * adinitted into the houſe, being more 
| * capable of relief as out- patients. 
| The patients, being admitted with- 
P out any expence, are required to be con- 
| ſtant in their attendance on the Phy- 
| ſicians, or Surgeons, at the hoſpital, be- 
| foreceleven,o'clock ;- and, at nine o'clock, 
1 to return thanks at the chapel, and at the 
5 weekly committee next after their cure; 
and thoſe only who attend their cure, and 
return thanks, will receive a certificate 
i | thereof, which will entitle them to future 
relief. The Account publiſhed by order of 
| the Governors in 1759. ons To 
London LYING IN HosPITAL, at Shafteſ- 
bury houſe, on the eaſt fide of Alderſgate 
ſtreet; an edifice built with brick and 
ornamented with ſtone, in a moſt noble 
and elegant taſte. The front to the ſtreet 
is adorned with Ionic pilaſters; the door 
is arched, and has a balcony ſupported by 
| ſcrolls. This opens into a ſmall area en- 
compaſſed with buildings, within which 
þ | are accommodations for the patients. 
* This houſe, which was built by the maſ- 
[ terly hand of Inigo Jones, was formerly 
| the reſidence of the Earls of ane, 
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the reſidence of the Earls of Shafteſbury, 


and 


& this charity; nor any with infectious 
« diſtempers, or deemed incurable by the 
«© Phyſicians and Surgeons, or any in con- 
« ſumptive or aſthmatic condition, are 
« admitted into the houſe, being more 
* capable of relief as out- patients. 

The patients, being admitted with- 
out any expence, are required to be con- 
ſtant in their attendance on the Phy- 
ſicians, or Surgeons, at the hoſpital, be- 


fore eleven o'clock ;- and, at nine o'clock, 
to return thanks at the chapel, and at the 


weekly committee next after their cute ; 
and thoſe only who attend their cure, and 
return thanks, will receive a certificate 
thereof, which will entitle them to future 


the Governors in 1759. 


relief. The Account publiſhed by order of 


LoN DON LyYinG IN HosPITAL, at Shafteſ- 


bury. houſe, on the eaſt fide of Alderſgate 


ſtreet; an edifice built with brick and 


ornamented with ſtone, in a moſt noble 


and elegant taſte. The front to the itreet 

is adorned with Ionic pilaſters ; the door 
is arched, and has a balcony ſupported by 
ſcrolls. This opens into a ſmall area en- 


compaſſed with buildings, within which 
are accommodations for the patients. 
This houſe, which was built by the maſ- 


terly hand of Inigo Jones, was formerly 
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and deſerves a much better ſituation. The 
polite part of the town is now fo far re- 


moved from hence, that this edifice is 


neither known nor admired fo much as it 
deſerves. "This ſtructure, having been 
converted to ſeveral mechanic uſes, was 
going to decay, but has, however, been 
thoroughly. repaired, and happily applied 
to this noble charity; Ind in this houſe, 
ſupport and every neceſſary accommoda- 
tion and afliſtance are furniſhed for mar- 
ried women in the laſt ſtage of their preg- 
nancy, time of labour, and month of ly- 
ing-in. 3 % 

This excellent charity was inſtituted on 
ihe zoth of March 1750, by ſeveral ge- 
nerous and humane perſons ; and has met 
with ſuitable encouragement from many 
of both ſexes, who juſtly deſerve that cha- 
racter. But ſo many diſtreſſed objects 


daily preſent themſelves for the relief of 


this charity, which has been attended 


with a more than ordinary expence, by 
the reception of the wives of may ſea- 


men and ſoldiers in the public ſervice, 
that its income, ſupported only by volun- 


tary contributions, is not equal to its 


wants ; and therefore the Governors find 
it ſtill neceſſary to apply for the aſſiſtance 
of the charitable and humane, 'The con- 
ditions are, 1 5 | 225 


Vor. IV. N J. Such 
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I. Such perſons as ſubſcribe thirty gui- 


neas are Governors for life, and may re- 
commend one pregnant woman to be up- 
on the books at a time. 

II. Thoſe who ſubſcribe five or three 
guineas per annum, are Governors ſo long 
as they continue their ſubſcriptions, and 
intitled to recommend as in the firſt ar- 
cle. . 

III. Annual Governors may make up 
their ſubſcriptions thirty guineas, within 
one year from their laſt payment, and 
thereupon become Governors for life. 

IV. All ladies are at liberty in all elec- 
tions of officers, to vote by proxy ſignified 

in writing. 
| N. B. All leſſer benefactiom are thank- 
fully received. And for the ſatisfaction 
of the public, that the women are well 
and properly taken care of, ladies, though 
not Governeſſes, are permitted to go into 
the wards. 
Rules of the Hoſpital. 

A general court of the Governors is 
held four times a year; namely, in the 
months of March, June, September, and 
December, to receive the report of the 
quarterly committees, elect a new com- 
mittee, and tranſact ſuch other buſineſs as 

may then be laid before them. | 
A houſe committee is appointed at 
| every 
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every general quarterly court, conſiſting 
of thirteen Governors, three of whom are 
a quorum. This committee meets every 

Tueſday morning at eleven oclock in the 
forenoon, at the hoſpital, to receive and 
diſcharge women, inſpect the diet and 
proviſions, order any furniture and conve- 
niences that may from time to time be 
wanted, and to examine into and regulate 
the conduct of all the ſervants and patients 
of the houſe. Theſe committees are to 
make their reports to the general quarterly 
courts. 
The number of beds at preſent in the 
hoſpital is thirty-three. Frag 
A Phyſician, a Man-midwife, and a 
Surgeon in ordinary, attend daily at the 
hoſpital ; beſides whom the houſe is ſup- 
plied with a Phyſician and Man-midwife 
extraordinary, a Surgeon extraotdinary, 
and an apothecary, who ſupplies the pa- 
tients with ſuch medicines as ſhall be 
found neceſſary in their reſpective caſes. 
And that the patients may not want ne- 
ceſſary comfort under their afflictions, a 
Clergyman has undertaken the kind and 
charitable office of attending the houſe as 
Chaplain, baptizes the children born 
there, churches the women, and reads 
_ prayers publickly twice a week. All 
theſe gentlemen attend without fee or re- 


ward, 5 
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A matron, who is a ſkilful midwife, 
conſtantly reſides in the hoſpital, and acts 
as ſuch in all natural and eaſy labours. 
There are a ſufficient number of nurſes 
and other ſervants to take care of the 1y.. 
ing- in women, and do the common bu— 
ſineſs of the houſe. 
Alſo a beadle, who conſtantly reſides at 
the hoſpital, to be ready to go on all meſ- 
ſages, on ſudden emergencies, and ſum- 
mon the Governors, &c. . 
Note, the ſervants of the houſe are for- 
bid to take any fee or reward from the 
lying-in women, on any pretence what- 
. ſoever, on pain of being diſcharged. 
Married women admitted into this hoſ- 
pital, muſt previouſly produce a certificate 
of their marriage from a lawful Miniſter, 
or in caſe they cannot, then an affidavit of 
their being married, and the time when 
and the place where, and alſo of the ſet- 
tlement of their huſbands, and by what 
means ſuch ſettlement was obtained. 
And no woman is to be taken into the 
houſe, who hath any contagious diſtem- 
per, or has been accuſtomed to receive 
alms of a pariſh. | | 
Such gentlemen and ladies as chuſe to 
favour this laudable charity, are deſired 
to ſend their ſubſcriptions, with their 
names and places of abode, to the Trea- 
ſurer, Charles Maynard, Eſq; in Alderi- 
I | | gate 
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gate ſtreet ; to Meſſrs. Vere, Glyn, and 
Fals bankers, in Birchin lane; or to 

2 weekly committee, on Tueſday in the 
f Gorenooih at the ſaid hoſpital, where pro- 
per receipts will be given. 
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AccounT of Womzn Arn from the 
inſtitution of the e to the 17th 


an. 1758. 
Women delivered, 19 of whom 
had twins, and one delivered e 1914 
of three children 3: 
Children born 1935 
Males - - - 961 | 
Females - - - 974 
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1935 


Monies received from the 
inſtitution of the hoſpi- g 7010 13 0 
tal to the i 3th Jan. 1758 
Monics expended from the 
inſtitution of the hoſpi- 5774 3 6 
tal to 29th Sept. 1757 
/. 1000 Old South Sea 6 6 
annuities, which coſt (1224+ 12 0 
Cath in Treaſurer's hands 171 17 OZ 


7010 I 3 02 
| The Account publiſhed by order of the Ga- 
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See an account of the other hoſpitals of 
the ſame kind, under the articles Ly:x:. 
IN HosPITAL in Brownlow ſtreet, a0 
LyinG-IN HosPITAL for unmarried 1+ 
well as married women in Duke ſtreet, 


LoN DON 'PRENTICE yard, in the Minories.* 
LonpoN STONE, a very great piece of an- 


tiquity, that has been carefully preſery- 


ed from age to age, and is mentioned 


by the ſame name ſo early as in the time 
of Ethelſtan, King of the Weſt Saxons. 
This ſtone, which ſtands cloſe under 


the ſouth wall of St. Swithin's church, 


was formerly a little nearer the channel 
facing the ſame place, and 17 fixed 
very deep in the ground was ſo ſtrongly 


faſtened by bars of iron, as to be in no 


danger from the carriages. Per 
It ſeems very ſurprizing that fo great a 
piece of antiquity has been conſtantly pre- 
ſerved with ſuch care, and yet ſo little 
has been ſaid of it, that the original cauſe 
of its erection, and the uſe for which it 
was intended, are entirely unknown. 
very ingenious author obſerves, that as 
London appears to haye been a Roman 
city, it will be no improbable conjecture, 
that this ſtone was the center, from 
whence they extended its dimenſions, and 
might ſerve as the ſtandard at which they 
began to compute their miles, Of this 
OPINION 
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opinion was alſo Mr. Maitland, and the 
great Sir Chriſtopher Wren, who ground- 
ed his conjecture upon proofs which are 
not every day to be obtained, for by re- 
building many of the churches after the 
fire of London, he had an opportunity of 
diſcovering and tracing the ancient boun- 
daries of London, with a greater nicety 
than is ever to be expected again: on 
clearing the foundations of St. Mary le 

Bow in Cheapfide, he found, upon open- 
ing the ground, the walls with the win- 

_ dows and pavement of a Roman temple, 
entirely buried under the level of the pre- 
ſent ſtreet ; this temple ſtood about forty 
feet backwards ; but having occaſion to 
bring the ſteeple of the new church to 
range with the high ſtreet, he again be- 
gan to dig through the made ground, till 
having proceeded eighteen feet deep, to 
his ſurprize he diſcovered a Roman cauſe- 
way of rough ſtone four feet thick, cloſe 
and well rammed, with Roman brick 
and rubbiſh at the bottom, all firmly ce- 
mented ; he was therefore of opinion, 
that this was the northern boundary of 
the Roman colony, and that the breadth 
from north to ſouth was from this cauſe- 
way, now Cheapſide, to the Thames; the 
extent eaſt and weſt from Tower hill to 
Ludgate: the principal or Prætorian Way, 

; A4 he 
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he ſuppoſed to be Watling ſtreet ; whence 


London Stone appears to have been ncarly 
in the center of the ancient city before it 
was deſtroyed by Boadicea, and when it 
was not encompaſſed with walls. Curio 
ſities of London and Weſtminſter. Pa- 
| rentalia. | | 
Þ Lonpox ftreet; 1. A ſpacious, handſome, 
and well-built ſtreet, on the ſouth fide of 
Fenchurch ſtreet. 2. Mill ſtreet, Ro- 
therhith. 3. Roſe lane, Ratcliff, no 
LONDON WAL, the wall which formerly 
ſurrounded the city of London, as a de- 
fence againſt the attacks of an enemy. 
| It was ſtrengthened with lofty towers, 
ö and had originally only four gates, tho 
* the making of new roads has increaſed 
| the number to ſeven, which are now 
| ſtanding, viz. Aldgate, Biſhopſgate, Moor- 
gate, Cripplegate, Alderſgate, Newgate, 
and Ludgate. See each of thele deſcribed 
in their proper places. 
This wall, which is by ſome ſuppoſed 
to have been built by Conſtantine the 
Great, and by others by his mother He- 
lena, was probably not erected till the 
time of Valentinian I. about the year 
368. Britain had been reduced to very . 
great miſery, by the joint attacks of the I 
Scots, Pitts, Attacots, Saxons, and Franks; F 
and the Romans, till the arrival of Theo- 
doſius 
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45fus the Elder, were defeated in ſeveral 
engagements : but that General having 
routed ſome parties of.the enemy, entered 
thecity of Londonin triumph. And weare 
told by Am. Marcel. lib. 27. that Theo- 
doſius, by repairing ſome cities and caſtles, 
2nd fortifying others, left every thing in 
o good a ſituation, that peace was pre- 
ſerved in Britain till the departure of the 


Romans in the reign of the Emperor 


Honorius. 

Dr. Woodward, in the year 170%, had 
an opportunity of narrowly obſerving its 
fabrick and compoſition, by a part of the 
wall near Biſhopſgate being pulled down, 


to make way for new buildings ; and this 


learned antiquary obſerves, that From 
the foundation, which lay eight feet 
below the preſent ſurface, quite up to 
the top of the oldeſt part, which was 
in all near ten feet, it was compiled al- 
** ternately of layers of broad flat bricks 


£6 


EC 


and rag-ſtones. The bricks lay in 


4 


double ranges, and each brick being 
but one inch and three tenths in thick- 
nels, the whole layer, with the mortar, 
exceeded not three inches. The layers 
of ſtone were not two feet thick of our 
** meaſure, It is probable they were in- 
*© tended for two of the Roman, their 
rule being ſomewhat ſhorter than ours. 
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To this height the workmanſhip was 
after the Roman manner, and theſe 
were the remains of the ancient wall. 
In this it was very obſervable, that the 
mortar was ſo very firm and hard, that 
the ſtone itſelf as caſily broke. It was 
thus far, from the foundation upwards, 
nine feet in thickneſs. The above 
broad thin bricks were all of Roman 
make, and of the very ſort we learn 
from Pliny, that were in common uſe 
among the Romans. Meaſuring ſome 
of theſe (ſays Mr. Woodward) I found 
them ſeventeen inches and four tenths 
in thickneſs, and eleven inches and fix 
tenths in breadth; 


The old wall, on its being repaired, 


was carried up of the ſame thickneſs to 
eight or nine feet in height; or if high- 


er, there was no more of that work 


now ſtanding. All this was apparently 
additional, and of a make later than 
the other part underneath it, which 
was levelled and brought to a plane for 
the raiſing of this new work upon it. 
The outſide, or that towards the ſub- 


urbs, was faced with a coarſe ſort of 


ſtone, not compiled with any great 
care or {kill, nor diſpoſed into a regular 
method; but on the infide there ap- 
peared more marks of workmanſhip 
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and art. At the bottom were five 
layers compoſed of flint and free ſtone; 
though they were not ſo in all parts, 
yet in ſome the ſquares were near 
equal, about five inches diameter, and 


ranged in a quincunx order. Over 


theſe were a layer of brick, then of 
hewn free ſtone, and {ſo alternately 
brick and ſtone to the top. Theſe 
bricks, of which there were four courſes, 
were of the ſhape of thoſe now in ule, 
but much larger, being near eleven 
inches in length, five in breadth, and 


ſomewhat above two and a half in thick- 


neſs. There was not one of the Ro- 
man bricks above mentioned 1n all this 
Part nor was the mortar here near ſo 

ard, as in that below; but from the 
deſcription may be eaſily collected, that 
this part when firſt made, with ſo va- 
rious and orderly a diſpoſition of the 
materials, flint, ſtone, and brick, could 
not but carry a very handſome aſpect. 
Whether this was done at the expence 
of the Barons in the reign of King 
John; or of the citizens in the reign 


of King Henry III. or of King Richard 


II. or at what other time, I cannot 


take upon me to aſcertain, from ac- 
counts fo defective and obſcure as are 


( thoſe. 
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| « thoſe which at this day remain of this 
| « affair. | | 


«« Upon the additional work now de- 
« {cribed, was raiſed a wall wholly of 
« brick, only that it terminating in bat- 
« tlements, theſe were topped with cop- 
« ings of ſtone. It was two feet four 
„ inches in thickneſs, and ſomewhat 
* above eight feet in height. The bricks 
* of theſe were of the ſame module and 
1 « ſize with thoſe of the part underneath. 
11 « How long they have been in uſe is un- 
N « certain.” HWoodward's Roman Anti- 
i | « quittes, ard Preſent State of London. 
| | A tower of the ſame conſtruction, 
1 twenty-ſix feet in height, is ſtill remain- 
| ing, and is ſituated almoſt oppoſite the 
j end of Gravel lane, on the weſt fide of 
Houndſditch, tho' much decayed. There 
is a door within the wall of this tower, in 
_ Shoemaker row, fronting the paſſage into 
Duke's Place. Mr. Maitland obſerves, 
that in. ſearching for this tower, about 
| eighty paces ſouth eaſt, towards Aldgate, 
| | he diſcovered another of the {ame con- 
il ſtruction, twenty-one feet high, perfectly 
| found, and much more beautiful than the 
F former; the bricks being as ſound as if 
but newly laid, while the ſtones in moſt 
parts are become a facrifice to time. 
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Mr. Maitland alſo obſerves, that on the 
{outh of Aldgate, at the lower end of a 
{treet denominated the Vineyard, is the 
baſis of another Roman tower, about eight 
feet high, which ſupports a new building 
of three ſtories in height. He conjec- 
tures, that the wall, when firſt erected, 
was about twenty-two feet high, and the 
towers about forty feet ; and adds, that the 
ancients thought it ſo neceſſary to pre- 
ſerve them from ruin and all incum- 
brances, that they made an act, that no 
tenement ſhould be erected nearer the 

walls, than the diſtance of ſixteen feet. 
The remains of the walls are at preſent 
much more extenſive than is generally 
imagined. They ſtill ſubſiſt in part be- 
tween the houſes on the eaſt ſide of Poor 
Jewry lane, and the Minories, almoſt all 
the way along the back of Houndſditch, 
from Aldgate to Biſhopſgate. The ruins 

of the wall are from thence viſible to eve 
paſſenger in the ſtreet, from where Little 
Moorgate lately ſtood to the end of Al- 
dermanbury, and from thence extending 
behind the houſes, it reaches to Cripple- 
gate; from whence it extends on the back 
of St. Giles's church, and runs along the 
back of the houſes in Crowder's well alley, 
where ſeveral lofty towers are ſtill to be 
cen, and is viſible almoſt to Alderſgate ; 
trom 
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from thence it extends along the back of 


the houſes in Bull and Mouth ſtreet; but 
from thence little of it is to be ſeen till we 
come to Newgate; after which it in ſome 
places riſes to a conſiderable height, and 


extends in a pretty regular line on the 


back of the houſes in the Old Bailey al- 
moſt to Ludgate. 


LONDON WALL, a long ſtreet, fo called 


from its fronting the city wall ; it havin 

a range of houtes on the ſouth, and the 
ruins of the wall on the north. This 
ſtreet, which extends from Wormwood 
ſtreet to Cripplegate, is the only place 
where the wall is not concealed by 
buildings: but here the wall may be juſt- 


ly conſidered as a nuiſance, it being little 


better than a diſagreeable heap of rubbiſh, 
in which hardly any of the Roman ſtruc- 
ture is now to be ſeen. 


London WoRKHOUSE, a large and com- 


modious brick building, at the ſouth eaſt 
corner of Half Moon alley in Biſhopſgate 
ſtreet, was founded by act of Parliament 
in the year 1649, for the relief and em- 
ploy ment of the poor, and the puniſhing 
of vagrants and other diſorderly perſons, 
within the city and liberties of London. 
However, in the year 1662, the continual 
increaſe of the poor, and the defects in the 
laws relating to the ſettlement of them, 

e occaſioned 
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occahoned another act, by which the 
Governors were conſtituted a body corpo- 
rate with a common ſeal ; the Lord 
Mayor for the time being was appointed 
Preſident, and the Prefident and Gover- 
nors were allowed to purchaſe lands or 
tenements to the annual value of 300 1. 
The Common Council were allowed to 
rate the ſeveral pariſhes of the city for the 
ſupport of this workhouſe, and on this 
account a conſiderable ſum is paid by each 
pariſh, raiſed on the inhabitants by a re- 
gular aſſeſſment. Beſides which, this 
charity has received many conſiderable 
benefactions. | | 

However, it was agreed by the Gover- 
nors, that no child ſhould be received 
from any benefactor who gave a leſs ſum 
than 5ol. but whoever gave 701. might 
put in a child from any place he thought 
tit, Account of this Corporation publiſhed 
n 1713. 


The ſeveral pariſhes, beſides their aſ- 


_ ſeflments, formerly paid 1s. a week for 


pariſh children; but in x751 the Gover- 
nors came to a reſolution, that no more 
children paid for by the pariſhes to which 
they belong, ſhould be taken into the 
houſe ; and fince that time it has been 
retolved, that only ſuch children ſhould 
be taken in, 'as were committed by the 

Magiſtrates 
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Magiſtrates of the city, found begging in 
the ſtreets, pilfering on the keys, or lying 
about in glaſs houſes and uninhabited IE 
places: the receptacles of the wretched {ff 

and the wicked. 
Theſe once poor abandoned children are 
educated according to the uſage of the 
church of England; and meet at fix in the 
morning and evening in a large room, 
which ſerves them both for a chapel and 
dining room, where they hear prayers : 
they are taught the Catechiſm ; have a 
Miniſter who attends upon.them ; and on 
Sundays they all go to e at Great St. 
Helen's. A part of the day is appro- 
priated to their learning to read, write, 
and to their obtaining ſome knowledge of 
arithmetic; the reſt of their time is ſpent 
in weaving nets for the Britiſh fiſhery ; 
and the girls are employed in ſewing, 
knitting, and other labour, by which they 
are qualified for ſervice. The boys mak- 
ing twenty-five yards of netting a week, 
at 1s. 6d. for twenty yards; and, as an 
encouragement to induſtry, every boy 
who makes above twenty-four yards, re- 
ceives a penny a week. There are here 
ſeldom leſs than four hundred children 
thus employed, all of whom are dreſſed 
in ruſſet cloth, and wear a round badge 
upon their breaſts, repreſenting a 5505 
5 8 oy 
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hoy and a ſheep, with the motto, God's 


providence is our inheritance. 

© Theſe children thus ſaved from the mi- 
ſeries of vice and beggary; from becom- 
ing pick-pockets and houſe-breakers, and 
from ending their days at the gallows; 
after being thus inſtructed and inured to 


labour, are put out apprentice, the boys 


to the ſea ſervice or to trades, and the 
girls to ſervice in honeſt families. 

It will be no unpleaſing amuſement, if 
we here give the ſpeech of John Truſty, 
one of theſe poor boys, to her Majeſty 
Queen Anne, upon her coming to dine at 
Guildhall, on Thurſday the 29th of Octo- 
ber 1702, the Lord Mayor's day; nor 
can we better conclude what we have 
{aid of theſe children. 
May it pleaſe your moſt excellent 
Majeſty, to pardon this great preſump- 
tion in us poor children, who throw 
* ourſelves at your royal feet, among the 
** reſt of your glad ſubjects, that here in 
* crouds appear to behold your ſacred 
« Majeſty. gy +. 
* We, Madam, have no fathers, no 
mothers, no friends; or, which is next 
to none, thoſe who, through their ex- 
treme poverty, cannot help us. God's 
providence is our inheritance | Pointing 
o the motto on his breaſt,] All the ſup- 
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« port we have is from the unexhauſted 


« charities of your loyal citizens of Lon. 
5 don, and others your good ſubjects, and 
ce the pious care of our Governors, who 
« are now teaching our little hands to 
* work, and our fingers to ſpin. 

* Theſe threads, Madam, [holding out 
« ſome yarn, which he held in his hand | are 
ſome of the early fruits of our induſtry, 
We are all daily employed on the ſtaple 
« manufacture of England, learning he- 
«« times to be uſeful to the world. And 
e there ſeemed nothing wanting to com- 
plete our happineſs, but the opportu- 
* nity which this day affords us, of being 
« the objects of your tender pity and 
« compatiion. One Cuts ſmile from 
«« your Majeſty on this new foundation 
« will make us live----and live to call 
« you bleſſed. 

And may God Almighty long pre- 
« ſerve your Majeſty, for the good of 
« theſe your kingdoms, and your Royal 
« Conſort the Prince. So pray we, your 
« little children : and let all your people 
« ſay, Amen.” 

In another part of the houſe, called the 
Keeper's Side, are kept beggars, vagrants, 
diſſolute and abandoned ſturdy tellows, 
who have no honeſt means of ſupport; and 
the lewd women who are taken up a the 

1 trrects, 


66 
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ſtreets, where they ſpread debauchery and 


contagion among unwary youth: all theſe 
are kept to hard labour, and employed in 
beating of hemp and waſhing of linen. 
Many of theſe have been brought to a 
ſenſe of their crimes, while others have 
voluntarily tranſported themſelves to the 
lantations. | 
All theſe are not only ſupported, but in 
caſe of ſickneſs, broken limbs, ſores, or 
wounds, have advice, phyſic and ſurgery 
gratis. | 
Some years ago the Governors built a 
very large, ſtrong and uſeful building, 
with three long rooms or galleries one 
over another, which are filled with boys 
and girls at work, who have a proper 
number of men and women to inſtruct | 
them. They have here alſo a large and 
convenient brewhouſe for brewing their 
own drink, and over that a malthouſe. 
in ſhort, every thing here is managed with 
the greateſt prudence and cxconomy. 
Maitland. 8 
LoN DON WoRKHOUSE hard, by the London 
Workhouſe in Biſhopſgate ſtregt. 
Loxd AcRE, ſo called from its g built 
on a long narrow piece of ground, anci- 
ently called The Seven Acres. It begins 
at Drury lane, by the end of Great Queen 
ſtreet, and reaches to St. Martin's lane. 
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Long ALLEY, 1. Black Friars. 2. Cable 
ſtreet. 3. Moor fields. 4. In the 
Strand. | 

LONG Bow STRING MAKERs, a company 
by preſcription, and not by charter: hut 
which {till ſubſiſts, though bows and ar- 

rows have been ſo long out of uſe. It 
has, however, a coat of arms, and is go- 
verned by two Wardens and nineteen As- 

ſiſtants; but this fraternity have neither 
hall nor livery. Maitland. 

Long CELLAR court, 1. Lower Eaſt Smith- 
field. 2. St. Catharine's. | 

Lo court, near Whitechapel. 

Long ditch, Tothill ſtreet, Weſtminſter, 
This ſtreet took its name from a water 
courſe there ſo called. Maitland. 

Loxg lane, 1. Alderſgate ſtreet. 2. Bar- 

naby ſtreet. 3. Shoreditch. 

Long walk, 1. Chriſt's hoſpital. 2. Croſs 

Keys court, W hitecrols ſtreet, Cripplegate. 

3. King John's court, Barnaby ſtreet. 

LoxG's alley, Roper lane in Crucifix lane, 

Barnaby ſtreet. “ | 8 

Lo x d's court, 1. Jamaica ſtreet, Rother- 
hith.+ 2. Near Leiceſter fields. _ 

Loxc's d, 1. Eaſt Smithfield. + 2. In 
the Green Walk. . 2 

LookER's court, King's ſtreet, Oxford 
ſtreet. | | 

Loom alley, Old Bethlem. 
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Lozp Mayor. See Lord Ma xOR. 

LokD MayoR's court. See Lord MayoR's 
CouRT. | 

Loxp MAYOR AND ALDERMENS COURT. 
Alſo ſee under the article MA vOR. 

Hoſe of Lokps, an edifice ſituated near 
Weſtminſter Hall, by the Painted Cham- 
ber and Court of Requeſts. The print 
repreſents the ſtairs up which his Majeſty 
enters, and adjoining 1s the office of ord- 
Nance. | 

> Formerly the parliaments of England 

7 were held in Weitminſter Hall ; but King 

- Richard II. having occaſion to call one in 

the year 1397, when that building was in 

a very ruinous condition, erected an houſe 

on purpoſe in the middle of the palace 

court, at a ſmall diſtance from the gate 
of the old Hall. This was a plain and 
mean ſtructure, open to the common 
people, that all might hear what paſſed; 
while the King's perſon, and thoſe aſſem- 
bled there for the ſervice of the nation, 
were ſecured by a guard of archers main- 
tained at the public expence. Two years 
aſter, Weſtminſter Hall being rebuilt and 
ſufficiently accommodated for the meeting 
of this great aſſembly, they met there 
again ; till at length a taſte for regularity 

and magnificence increafing with our im- 

provements in arts, this noble room was 
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taken for the great aſſembly of the na- 
tional ſenate. 

This room is ſpacious, lofty, and every 
thing within it is diſpoſed with great re- 
gularity. It is hung with tapeſtry, repre- 
ſenting the defeat of the Spaniſh armada, 
which is ſhewn in various deſigns; as, the 
firſt appearance of the Spaniſh fleet; the 
ſeveral forms in which it lay at different 
times on our coaſts, and before the com- 
paratively handful of Engliſh which pur- 
ſued it; the place and diſpoſition of the 

fleets when engaged; and, in fine, its de- 
parture. Theſe are the great ſubjects. 

he whole is excellently performed, and 
as the materials in that original ſtate are 
periſhable, the late Mr. Pine has perpe- 
tuated them in very fine engravings. En- 
gliſb Architecture. Theſe deſigns are cer- 
tainly well adapted to the place, as they 
perpetually preſent to view the importance 
of our navy, on which our principal 
ſtrength depends. 
At the upper end of the room is the 

throne, upon which the King is ſeated 
on ſolemn occaſions, in his robes, with the 
crown on his head, and adorned with all 
the enſigns of majeſty. 

On the right hand of the throne is a 
ſeat for the Prince of Wales, and . the 
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left, for the next perſon of the Royal 
Family. 5 

Behind the throne are places for the 
young Peers who have no votes in the 
houſe. 

At a ſmall diſtance below the throne, 
on the King's right band, are the ſeats of 
the two Archbiſhops, and a little below 
them the bench of Biſhops. On the op- 
poſite fide of the houſe, fit thoſe Peers 
who rank above Barons; the Preſident of 
the King's Council, and the Lord Privy 
Seal, if they are Barons, here fit above all 
Dukes, Marquiſes, and Earls; and the 
Marſhal, Lord Steward, and Lord Cham- 
berlain, fit above all others of the ſame 
degree of nobility with themſelves. 

ſuſt before the throne are the wool- 
packs acroſs the room, on which are 
ſeated the Dignitaries of the law. The 
Lord High Chancellor, or Keeper of the 
Great Seal, fits on that neareſt the throne, 
with his great ſeal and mace by him; he 
is Speaker of the houſe of Lords. On the 
other two woolpacks which are placed pa- 
rallel to this, fit the Lord Chief Juſtice, 
the Maſter of the Rolls, and the other 
Judges. Theſe have no vote in the 
houſe, but they are adviſed with in points 
of law, on all occaſions wherein a know- 
ledge of the laws is neceſſary. The rea- 
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ſon why all theſe ſages are placed on 
woolpacks, may probably be to remind 
them of the great importance of wool and 
ſheep to this nation. 

The Clerk of the Crown, who is con- 

cerned in all writs of Parliament, and the 
Clerk of the Parliament, who records 
every thing done there, fit on a form be- 
hind a table. 
Without the bar ſits the King's fir 
Gentleman Uſher, called the Black Rod, 
from a black wand he carries in his hand. 
Under him is a Yeoman Uſher, who 
waits at the inſide of the door, a Crier 
without, and a Serjeant at Mace, who al- 
ways attends the Lord Chancellor. 

When the King is preſent with the 
crown on his head, the Lords fit uncover- 
ed, and the Judges ſtand till his Majeſty 
gives them leave to fit. 

In. the King's abſence the Lords, at 
their entrance, do reverence to the throne, 
as is done by all who enter the preſence 
chamber. The Judges then may fit, but 
may not be covered, till the Lord Chan- 
cellor or Keeper ſignifies to them, that the 
Lords give them leave to be ſo. The 
King's Counſel and Maſters in Chancery 
alſo fit; but may on no account be co- 
vered. | | 
Upon'the days when the King 4 in 
| ate 
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(ate to the houſe, either at the opening 


or breaking up of the ſeſſions, the Park 


guns are diſcharged ; and his Majeſty ar- 
riving at the houſe of Lords, enters a 
room adjoining to it, called the Prince's 
Chamber, where he puts on his robes and 
crown, and from thence is conducted in- 
to the houſ: by the Lord Chamberlain, 
where all the Lords are dreſſed in their 


ſearlet robes, and being feated on the 


throne, ſends for the Commons by the 
Gentleman Uſher of the Black Rod. On 
their appearing, his Majeſty's ſpeech is 
read by the Lord Chancellor to this grand 
united Aſſembly; after which his Majeſty 
returns in the ſame manner as he came, in 
his ſtate coach drawn by eight fine horſes, 
attended by his guards, and the guns 
firing. 

A "ſtranger cannot any way form a more 
juſt notion of the dignity of the Engliſh 
nation, than by attending this noble and 
auguſt Aſſembly, when the King is pre- 
ſent, with the crown upon his head. and 
not only his Majeſty, but all the Lords 
are 1n their robes, and the Commons at- 
tending without the bar. 

Ibis houſe, in conjunction with the 


King and Commons, has the power not 
only of making and repealing laws ; but of 


conſtituting the ſupreme judicature of the 
kingdom; 
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kingdom; the Lords here aſſembled take 
cognizance of treaſons and high crimes 
committed by their Peers, and others; try 
all who are impeached by the Commons; 
and acquit or condemn without taking an 
oath, only laying the right hand upon their 
breaſts, andſaying Guilty, or Not guilty up- 
on my honour. They receive appeals from 
all other courts, and even ſometimes re- 
verſe the decrees of Chancery : and from 
this higheſt tribunal lies no appeal. 
All the Lords Spiritual and Temporal 
have the peculiar privilege of appointing 
proxies to vote in their ſtead, when from 
ſickneſs or any other cauſe, they cannot 
conveniently appear : but ſuch as would 
make proxies are obliged, at the begin- 
| | ning of every Parliament, to enter them 


in perſon. 
= The Lords give their ſuffrages or votes, 
beginning at the puiſne, or loweſt Baron, 
and then proceeding in a regular ſerics, 
every one anſwering apart, Content, or 
| Not content. If the affirmatives and ne- 
gatives are equal, it paſſes in the negative, 
| the Speaker not being allowed a voice, 
| | unleſs he be a Peer of the realm. Cham- 
7 berlain's Preſent State. See Houſe of 
_—_— __ Commons. | 80 
= LoRINERS, or Bitt- makers, appear to have 
been an ancient company, though they 
were 
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were not incorporated by letters patent 
till the tenth of Queen Anne, in the year 
1712, by the name of The Maſter, Mar- 
dens, Aſſiſtants, and Commonalty of Lori- 
ners, London. They are governed by a 
Maſter, two Wardens, and twenty-four 
Aſſiſtants, with a livery of fixty-nine 
members. | | 
They have a ſmall but convenient hall, 
adjoining to London Wall, at the end of 
Baſinghall ſtreet. ER 
LoTHBURY, extends from Cateaton ſtreet 
to Throgmorton ſtreet. This ſtreet, which 
Mr. Stow ſays was anciently called Lath- 
bery and Loadbery, he imagines took its 
name from its being chiefly poſſeſſed by 
founders, who caſt candleſticks, chating 
diſhes, &c. which they afterwards turned 
with the foot to make them ſmooth and 
bright; and making a /oathſome noite in 
the opinion of the paſſengers who were 
unuſed to it, the ſtreet was thence called 
Leathbury : but it more probably took its 
name from theſe things being turned by 
the lath, as they evidently were, even 
from his deſcription ; and that Lathbery 
was afterwards corrupted to Loathbury. 
Love court, 1. George alley, Shoe lane. 
2. Gravel lane. 3. Love lane, Mutton 
lane. 4. Old Horſelydown. 5. Petti- 
coat lane. 6. St. Olaye ſtreet. 


Love 
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Love lane, 1. Bank fide, Southwark. 2. 
Broad Sanctuary. 3. Old Gravel Jane 
. Rotherhith Wall. 5. Thames ſtreet. 
6. Willow ſtreet, Bank ſide. 7. Wogd 
ſtreet, Cheapſide. 
LoveEL's court, Pater noſter row, ſo called 
from the family of the Lovels, who had 
a large houſe in Ivy lane, called Loyel' 
Inn, which formerly belonged to the Earl 
of Britain. Stow. 
LoveL's rents, Gravel lane. 
Lovrr's yard, Whitecrols ſtreet, Old 
ſtreet. 
Lover Gun alley, Green Bank, Wapping. 
Love's yard, Old Horſelydown lane. 
Low LEeyToN or LEIGHTON, a village 
pleaſantly ſituated on the fide of a hill 
near Walthamſtow, at the foot of which 
runs the river Lee. In this pariſh are ſe- 
veral handſome ſeats belonging to wealthy 
Citizens, and other gentlemen ; eſpecially 
the ancient manor houſe and ſeat of Ruck- 
holts, which ſome time ago belonged to 
Benjamin Collyer, Eſq; of whom it was 
purchaſed by the Earl Tylney : but of 
late years this ſeat has been deſerted by its 
owners, and not long ſince was converted 
into a public breakfaſting houſe, and ſo 
continued for about ſix years, during 
which it was much frequented by gentle- 
men 
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men and ladies. But it is now pulled 
down, and the materials ſold. 

Goring Houſe, alſo called the Foreſt 
Houſe, is loftily fituated fronting the fo- 
reſt. It once belonged to the Abbot of 
Waltham, and afterwards came to the 
Gorings Earls of Norwich ; after which 
it was in the poſſeſſion of Sir Gilbert 
Heathcote, whoſe deſcendant ſold it to 
Mr. Boſanquet of London, merchant. 

The beautiful ſeat of the late Sir Fiſher 
Tench, Bart. is a more modern ſtructure, 
adorned with large and delightful gardens, 
with plantations, walks, groves, mounts, 
and canals ſtocked with fiſh and fowl : 
but Sir Fiſher's ſucceſſors have lately fold 
it to Mr. John Stanniland of London, 
haberdaſher. 

The manor houſe of Leyton has a fine 
proſpect over the marſh and river towards 
Hackney ; this, together with a paddock, 
was fold by Mr. David Ganſel, Lord of 
the manor, to the late Sir John Strange, 
who improved this ſeat with additional 
buildings and handfome gardens ; but his 
ton John Strange, Eſq; has lately parted 
with his intereſt in it to Mr. Bladen. 

This pariſh is waſhed on one fide by 
the river Lee or Ley, from which the vil- 
lage obtains its name, and riſes in a gentle 
aſcent for about two miles, from the river 
L to 
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to Waltham Foreſt: on which fide lies 
one ward of the pariſh called Leyton 
Stone, in a pleaſant and healthful "Any 
tion, inſomuch that the number of the in- 
habitants being greatly increaſed, a chapel 
of caſe has been Rey built for their con- 
venience. 
The pariſh hatch is a ſmall building 
conſiſting of a chancel and two iſles. It 
is dedicated to the Virgin Mary; and the 
patronage of the vicarage is veſted in Mr. 

Ganſel. 

Low ER court, Little Minories. 

LowWwER GUN alley, Green Bank, Wapping. 

LOWER SHAD WELL, near Shadwell dock. 

LOWER Areet, 1. Eaſt Smithfield. 2. Illing. 

ton. 3. Shadwell. 

Lower Turning lane, Shadwell. 

LoweR WELL alley, Green Bank, Wap- 
ping. 

Lower WERT Dock, near Deptford. 

LowEeR's yard, _ Walk, King John's 
court. 

LowMAN's pond, a narrow ſtreet or lane in 
Southwark, ſo called from its being built 
on a ſpot which was before a pond. In 
this ſtreet is the houſe of Clark, 

Eſq; the front of which faces the garden. 
It is remarkable, that this front, which 
has a mixture of Gothic and modern ar- 
chitecture, is completely covered _ 
| | 1nts 
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gints and ſhells ; as are alſo the garden 
walls, which are crowned with little tur- 
rets of grotto work; the garden is laid 
out with great order, and every thing has 
a neat, whimſical, and groteſque ap- 
pearance. Po . 
LowMAN's ſtreet, Gravel lane. 
Lucas's alley, Quaker ſtreet, Spitalfields. 
Lucas's ſtreet, Rotherhith.+ 
Lucas's yard, Cock alley, Wapping. 
LUDGATE, is fituated 797 feet ſouth of 
Newgate, and according to Geffry of 
Monmouth, took its name from King 
Lud ; but as that hiſtorian has juſtly for- 
feited all credit among the learned, his 
aſſertion has no weight; for it is certain 
that the ancient Britons had no walled 
towns. The name of this gate is there- 
fore with much greater propriety derived 
from its fituation near the rivulet Flood, 
Flud, Vloet, Fleote or Fleet, which ran in- 
to Fleet Ditch. (ne 
The preſent gate was erected in the 
year 1586, with the ſtatue of Queen Eli- 
zabeth on the weſt front, and thoſe of 


the pretended King Lud, and his two 


ſons Androgeus and Theomantius or Te- 


manticus on the eaſt. Strypes edit. of 


Stord. 
_ lupGATE PRIsON. This gate was in the 
year 1373, conſtituted a priſon for poor 


debtors, 
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debtors, who were free of the city, and 
was afterwards greatly enlarged by Sit 
Stephen Forſter. This gentleman had 
been a poor priſoner, and was begging at 
the gate, when a rich widow going by, 
aſked him what ſum would procure his 
diſcharge ? To which he replied, Twenty 
pounds. This ſum, which at that time 
was a very conſiderable one, ſhe gene- 
rouſly diſburſed ; and taking him into her 
ſervice, he, by his indefatigable applica- 
tion to buſineſs, and his obliging beha- 
viour, gained the affections of his miſtreſ;, 
and married her; after which he had 
ſuch extraordinary ſucceſs in trade, that 
he became Lord Mayor of London, and 
was honoured with Knighthood. Sir Ste- 
phen, in the midſt of his great proſperity, 
thought of the place of his confinement, 
. and having acquainted his Lady with a 
| | deſign he had formed of enlarging the 
priſon, ſhe alſo reſolved to contribute to 
its execution. They cauſed ſeveral of 
their houſes near the gate to be pulled 
down, and in their ſtead erected a ſtrong, 
ſquare ſtone building, containing the fol- 
lowing rooms, viz. the porch, the paper- 
bouſe, the watch-hall, the upper and 
| lower lumberics, the cellar, the long ward, 
and the chapel, in which laſt there is the 
following inſcription : 
« This 
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This chapel was erected and ordain= 
ed for the divine worſhip and ſervice of 
God, by the Right Honourable Sir 
i« Stephen Forſter, Knight, ſome time 
« Lord Mayor of this honaurable city; 
„and by Dame Agnes his wife, for the 
*« uſe and godly exerciſe of the priſoners 
in this priſon of Ludgate, anno 1454. 
Theſe worthy founders not only ſettled 
a ſalary for a Chaplain of this priſon; 
which our author ſuppoſes is in the hands 
of the Lord Mayor and Court of Alder- 
men, or ſome others by their appoint- 
ment ; but ordered that all the rooms in 
theſe additional buildings ſhould be for 
ever free to all unfortunate citizens, and 
that they, on providing their own bedding, 
ſhould pay nothing at their diſcharge for 
lodging or chamber rent: but the ava- 
ricious keepers have long ago broke thro' 
this appointment, and contrary to the ex- 
preſs orders of the donor, take rent for the 
rooms he built for the ſole uſe of the 
poor. 3 | 
As the domeſtic government of this 
priſon is very ſingular and remarkable, we 
ſhall give a compendious account of it; 
from a work publiſhed ſome time ago, by 
one who had been long a priſoner there. 
For the government of the priſon, and 
the puniſhment of crimes and miſde- 
e 0 meanors 
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meanors committed therein, the maſter 
keeper and priſoners chuſe from among 
themſelves a reader of divine ſervice ; an 
upper ſteward, called the maſter of the 
box; an under ſteward ; ſeven aſſiſtants, 
who by turns officiate daily ; a running 
aſſiſtant; two church-wardens ; a ſca- 
venger ; a chamberlain ; a running poſt; 
and the criers or beggars at the grates, 
who are generally fix in number. 

The reader is choſen by the maſter 
keeper, ſtewards, and aſſiſtants, and not 
at a general election, as the other officers 
are. Beſides reading prayers, he was for- 
merly obliged to ring the bell twice a day 
for prayets, and alſo for the ſpace of a 
quarter of an hour before nine at night, 
as a warning for all ſtrangers to depart the 
priſon ; but on account of the dignity of 
his office, he is now .exempted from theſe 
ſervile employments, and others in his 
ſtead are appointed to perform them. The 
reader's ſalary is 28. 8d. per month; a 
penny of every priſoner at his entrance, if 


his garniſh amount to ſixteen pence; and 


a diſh of meat out of the Lord Mayors 
baſket. 

The upper ſteward, or maſter of the 
box, is by all the priſoners held in equal 
eſteem with the keeper of the priſon. To 
him is committed the keeping of all the 

ſeyeral 
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ſeyeral orders of the houſe, with the 
accounts of caſh received upon legacies; 
the diſtribution of all the proviſions ſent 
in by the Lord Mayot, and others; and 
the caſh received by garniſh and begging 
at the grates, which he weekly lays out 
in bread, candles, and other neceſſaries. 
He alſo keeps a liſt of all the priſoners, as 
well thoſe that are upon the charity, as 

thoſe that are not; to each of whom, b 
the aid of the aſſiſtant for the day, he diſ- 
tributes their ſeveral proportions of bread 
and other proviſions. He receives the 
gifts of the fiſhmongers, poulterers, and 
other market people, ſent in by the clerk 
of the market, by the running poſt, for 
which he gives a receipt; and afterwards, 
in the preſence of the afliſtant for the day, 
expoſes all to fale to the charity men, by 
way of market; and the money ariſing 
thereby is depoſited in the common ſtock. 
This officer, with the under ſteward, 
aſſiſtants, and church-wardens, are elected 
monthly by the ſuffrages of the prifoners ; 
but all the other officers, except the cham- 
berlain, are appointed by the maſter 
keeper, ſtewards, and aſſiſtants. Theſe 
frequent elections are deſigned to prevent 
ſrauds and abuſes in the reſpective officers 
but when they ate known to be men of 
probity, they are generally re- elected, 
* + Bo 5 and 
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and often continue in their poſts many 
months. | 

The under ſteward is an aſſiſtant to the 
upper ſteward, in whoſe abſence or in- 
diſpoſition, he performs the ſeveral func. 
tions of his office. 

The aſſiſtants, who are ſeven in num- 
ber, are choſen monthly with the ſtew- 
ards, and one of them officiates daily, 


His buſineſs is, to attend in the hall, to 


enter all charities, and keep an account of 
the money taken out of the boxes, which 
are opened at five o'clock in the after- 
noon, and at nine at night. This money 


he pays to the upper ſteward, at the paſſing 


of whoſe accounts the ſtewards are au- 


ditors. 


Every perſon nominated for the office 
of an aſſiſtant, on refuſing to ſerve, for- 


teits one ſhilling to the uſe of the public, 
.or inſtead thereof is put in fetters for three 


days. The officiating aſſiſtant is inveſted 
with the power of a magiſtrate, and can 
commit a priſoner to the ſtocks or ſhackles, 
for the abuſe of any perſon. He is to ſee 
the cellar cleared every night, by ten 
o'clock, of all the priſoners; for which he 
receives 6d. out of the charity money ; 
2 d. of which is for his own uſe; 2d. for 
the upper ſteward; and 2 d. for the run- 
ning aſſiſtant. This office was anciently 
1 in 
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in ſuch eſteem, that the aſſiſtant at his 
entering upon it, uſed to be uſhered into 
the hall at eight o'clock at night, by forty 
or fifty great candles lighted, and carried 
by ſo many priſoners. 5 | 

The running afliſtant attends upon the 
cricrs at the grates to change money ; he 
opens the boxes; puts up candles in their 
reſpective places; attends upon the ſtew- 
ards and aſſiſtants; looks after the clock; 
rings the bell for prayers, and is crier at 
the ſale of proviſions. His ſalary is 48. 8d, 
fer month, and an eighth part of the 
garniſh. | ee 

The church- wardens are choſen from 
mong the youngeſt priſoners. The up- 
per warden's buſineſs is to call to prayers 
on Sundays, after the bell has done ring- 
ing; and the under warden's 1s to call the 
priſoners to prayers all other days. They 
likewiſe take cognizance of all perſons 
upon the charitable foundation; who in 
default of attendance are fined one penny 
each. For this ſervice the under warden 
Das a falary of 4d. per month; and when 
1—* 1 the penalty for not ſerving 
18 4d. | | OE 

The ſcavenger's office is to. keep clean 
the priſon, and to fetter, or put offenders 
in the ſtocks : for which he is intitled to 
receive one penny from each criminal, to- 
| O 3 gether 
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gether with a ſalary of 58. 8d. per month, 
and 2d. out of every fixteen pence of the 
garniſh money. 

The chamberlain, who is choſen by the 
keeper of the priſon, takes care of all the 
bedding and linen belonging to the keep- 
er; places men at their coming in; fur- 
niſhes them with ſheets, and gives notice 
to the ſtrangers to leave the priſon by ten 
_ o'clock at night. This officer was for- 
merly obliged to make the charity mens 
beds, for which he received two pence a 
month. | 


The running poſt's employment is 


fetching in a baſket the broken meat from 
the Lord Mayor's table, proviſions from 
the clerk of the market, private families, 
and charities given in the ſtreets ; which 
when ſo inconfiderable as not to admit of 
being divided among them all, arc pub- 
licly fold, as before. The falary annexed 
to this office is 4s. a month; one penny 
out of each man's dividend, and one pen- 
ny out of every ſixteen pence of garniſh 
money. 


The criers are fix in number; two of 


whom daily beg at the grates : he at the 


grate within, is allowed one fourth of | 


what is given, and he at that on Black- 
friars ſide, one half of what is given 
there. | 

N The 
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The Monday after every monthly elec- 
tion, the accounts are audited and paſſed, 
and the balance divided; but if it amounts 
to 38. 4d. per man, the keeper of the pri- 
ſon, ſays our author, arbitrarily extorts 
from each priſoner 28. 4d. without the 
leaſt colour of right: but if the dividend 
riſes not ſo high, he then only takes 
1s. 2d. the other moiety of the 2s, 4d. 
being charged to the priſoners account, to 
be paid at the time of his diſcharge. 
Another great grievance the priſoners la- 
bour under, is, their being obliged to pay 
the turnkey 128. per month, for no other 
ſervice than that of opening the door to 
let in gifts and charities ſent to the priſon, 
which often amount to little more than 
what he receives. Jobnſons Deſcription 
of Ludgate. Wo 

It is, however, neceſſary to inform the 
reader, that this account was printed many 
years ago; and indeed it is to be hoped 
that theſe grievances are already remedied ; 
it they are not, it is high time that they 
were; for here juſtice and humanity 
loudly call for a reformation. _ 

The annual ſums paid to this priſon 'by 


the ſeveral companies, and other regular 


benefaCtions, amount to upwards of 621. 
beſides a hind quarter of beef and a peck 


of oatmeal from the tallow chandlers 


04 company; 
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company; nineteen ſtone of beef and five 


dozen of bread from the ironmonger; 
company, and the proviſions ſent in hy 
the Lord Mayor and other benefactors, 


The fees to be. taken by the keeper of Lud. 
gate, and the turnkeys under him, allyw- 
ed of, and confirmed at a court of Alder- 
men, held on tbe I9th of January 
1686. | 

At the coming in of every priſoner 1s. 
to the turnkey, and 2d. to the officer who 
conducts him thither. 

The keeper finding and providing beds, 
bedding, mats and cords, ſheets, blankets, 
and coverlets, the priſoners pay him for the 
beſt lodging 3d. per night ; for the ſecond 


Pe © han fir Ge ae a eons 
lodging 1d. per night. 


The keeper is to provide clean ſheets 
every month for all his beds, and the pri- 
ſoners wholie in them are to pay monthly 
to the chamberlain for waſhing them, 8d. 
between them, and no more. 

But when the priſoners find their own 
beds and bedding, which the keeper is by 
no means to hinder, the priſoner 1s only to 
pay 3d. per week for bed-room ; or for 
chamber-room 4d. at the moſt per week; 
and not above two to lie in a bed. 

It the priſoner by his inability can go 

| no 
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no farther than a couch, he is to pay only 
one penny per week for chamber-room, 
and only one penny per week for lamps 
and candles, which the keeper is to pro- 
vide. | 

For every priſoner's diſcharge the keep- 
er is to receive 28. and no more. For all 
actions and writs againſt him he is to pay 
the keeper only 18. and not 1s, for every 
action, and 28. 6d. for every writ, as was 
formerly taken. 

The keeper ſhall not preſume to take 
any other fees upon any pretence, demand, 
or allowance whatſover, for execution- 
money, action- money, or writ- money. 


hy the following account the reader 
may fee how theſe orders are now obeyed. 


The charges of priſoners at their entrance 
mto Ludgate, and di ſiniſiun from thence. 
A freeman of London being arreſted 
by an action entered in either of the 
Compters, may refuſe to go thither, and 
mit on being carried immediately to 
Ludgate; but the officers will extort from 
him 4 or 5s. as their fee for carrying him 
thither, though their due is but a2 d. 
On his being brought to Ludgate, the 
turnkey enters his name and addition in a 
book kept for that purpoſe; for which 
entry the priſoner pays 18. 2 d. after which 
| N 
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the chamberlain furniſhes him with; 

lodging at the rate of 1d. 2 d. or 3 d. per 

night ; but demands 1s. 6d. for ſheets; 
and before he goes to reſt, his fellow pri- 
{oners demand 48. for garniſh, which, if 
he does not pay, his cloaths are privately 
taken from him at night, and not returned 
till he has raiſed the money the next day, 
The ſteward alſo demands 18. 6d. of him 
for coals, candles, and the uſe of the 

houſe. | 

He is however allowed the liberty of 
going abroad ; which he may do either 
with a keeper, or upon giving good ſecu- 
rity to return at night. If he goes out 
with a keeper, he mult pay 28. 6d. to the 
head turnkey, and 1s. 6d. to the keeper 
who attends him; and every day he gocs 
abroad afterwards, 1s. to the keeper, and 

as much to the turnkey. A bond is allo 
given for the payment of his lodging to 
the maſter keeper, for whieh the turnkey 

takes at leaſt 5s. as his fee. 

lf the priſoner pays the debt, and dit- 
charges all other actions againſt him in 
either Compter, he, upon his diſmiſſion, 
pays 28. to the maſter keeper ; 1s. 2 d. to 
the turnkey ; 18. for every action entered 
againſt him; and if he is charged in exc- 
cution, 2s. 6d. for every action againſt 

him. Theſe fees and his lodging ſome- 
8 tunes 
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times amount to as much as the debt. 
Maitland, the laſt edit. printed in 17 57. 
Lupe ATE hill, a ſpacious and handſome 
ſtreet, which extends from Ludgate down 
to Fleet bridge. | | 
LupSATH /treet, begins at the weſt end of 
St. Paul's, and ends at Ludgate. It is a 
very ſpacious and handſome ſtreet, chiefl 
inhabited by ſilk mercers and woollen 
drapers. | 
St. Lukk's, in Old ſtreet, was erected on 
account of the great increaſe of buildings 
in the pariſh of St. Giles, Cripplegate ; 
for notwithſtanding there being a chapel 
of eaſe, and ſeveral meeting-houſes, the 
pariſh church could not contain half the 
inhabitants who were deſirous of aſſem- 
bling there to attend divine worſhip. The 
Commiſſioners for erecting the fifty new 
churches taking this into conſideration, 
purchaſed a piece of ground in this pa- 
riſh, and erected one of thoſe churches up- 
on it ; after which the inhabitants apply- 
ing to Parliament, had the Middleſex li- 
berty of St. Giles appointed for the pa- 
iſh; and by the ſame. act 3500]. was 
granted to he laid out in fee fimple, for 
the ſupport of a Rector, beſides the pro- 
fits of which the church-wardens were to 
pay him annually 1201. to be raiſed by 
burial fees. © 125 
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The church was finiſhed in 1732, ard 


was conſecrated the next year on St. 
Luke's day, when the name of that ſaint 
was given as its patron. Though the 
building is convenient and well enlighten- 
ed with two rows of windows, it is a very 
ſingular ſtructure. In the center of the 
welt front is the entrance, adorned with 
coupled Doric pilaſters; and to this door 
is an aſcent by a ſmall ſtrait flight of ſteps. 
Over the entrance is a round window, 
and on each fide a ſmall tower covered 
with a dome, and ornamented with two 
windows in front, one of the uſual form, 
and another over it, anſwering to that 
over the door. The tower is carried u 
{quare, and behind it the roof of the 
church forms to the weſt a kind of pe- 
diment, broken by the riſe of the tower to 
which it joins on each ſide. The upper- 
moſt ſtage of the tower diminiſhes very 
conſiderably, and this, which 1s the bale 
of an obeliſk, ſupports on each fide a 
dial. From hence riſes, as a ſteeple, a 
fluted obeliſk, which reaches to a great 
height, diminiſhing ſlowly, and being of 
a conſiderable thickneſs towards the top, 
the upper edges are ſloped off. In ſhort, the 

whole is terminated by a ball and fane. 
The advowſon of this church is in the 
Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's, and it is 
not 
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not to be held in commendam ; all licences 
Jiſpenſations for that purpoſe being 

Ital void by the act abovementioned. 
e for lunatics, a neat 
9914 very plain ſtructure, at the north end 
of Moorfields. Nothing is here expend- 
Ain ornament, and we only ſee a build- 
ing of conſiderable length plaiſtered over 
and whitened, with ranges of ſmall ſquare 
windows, on which no decorations have 
been beſtowed. 

This hofpital, which takes its name 
from its being ſituated in St. Luke's pa- 
rith, is ſupported by private ſubſcriptions, 
and is deſigned as an improvement upon 
Bethlem, which was incapable of receiv- 
ing and providing for the relief of all the 
unhappy objects for whom application 
was made. 

Some of the reaſons for ſetting on foot 
this kind and generous deſign, were, the 
expence and difficulty attending the ad- 
miſſion of a patient into the hoſpital of 
Bethlem, which had diſcouraged many 
applications for the benefit of that cha- 
rity, particularly on the behalf of the 
more neceſſitous objects, and of ſuch who 
relided in the remote parts of this king- 


dom. By this unavoidable excluſion and 


delay many uſeful members have been loſt 
to Ys. either by the diſeaſe gaining 


ſtrength 
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ſtrength beyond the reach of phyſic, c h 
the patients falling into the hands of yer. 
ſons unſkilled in the treatment of this dir. 
order. And many of the unhappy per. 
ſons afflicted with it, have from this delay, 
and the want of being put under the care 
of thoſe experienced in guarding againſt 
their attempts, frequently committed the 
moſt fatal acts of violence on them- 
ſelves, their relations and attendants. Had 
they joined this to Bethlem hoſpital, it 
would have deprived it of two of its prin- 
cipal advantages, the being under the im- 
mediate inſpection and government of its 
own patrons and ſupporters; and of in- 
troducing more gentlemen of the faculty 
to the ſtudy and practice of one of the 
molt important branches of phyſic. 
In this hoſpital patients are taken in 
according to the order of time in which 
the petitions of their friends have been de- 
livered to the Secretary, without favour or 
partiality. They are even admitted with- 
out any expence, except only ſuch as are 
pariſh poor muſt have their bedding pro- 
vided, and this they are at liberty to take 
away at their diſcharge. _ 
On the admiſſion of every patient, two 


reſponſible houſekeepers, reſiding within Ws 
the bills of mortality, muſt enter into a 
bond to the Treaſurer for the time being, 

| iim 
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in the penalty of 1001. to take away ſuch 
patient within ſeven days after notice given 


them for that purpoſe by the committee, 
or their Secretary. Theſe ſecurities muſt 


cave their names with their places of 


abode in writing, delivered to the Secie- 
tary at leaſt four days before ſuch admiſ- 
ſion, and mult be approved of by the com- 


mittee : but no Governor 1s to be ſecurity 


tor any patient. 


The patients in this hoſpital are not 


expoſed to public view; and no money re- 
ceived for the ule of this charity, is ex- 
pended in entertaining the general court 
of committee at any of their meetings. 
But no perſon is to be admitted who 
has been a lunatic above twelve calendar 
months; or has been diſcharged as in- 
curable from any other hoſpital for the re- 
ception of lunatics ; or who has the ve- 
nereal diſeaſe ; is troubled with epilep- 
tic or convulſive fits, or is deemed an 


ideor; nor any woman with child. 


Phe general committee receive imme- 
diately into the hoſpital any patient who 
all have been diſcharged cured, in caſe 


fach patient relapſes within two months. 


The general committee alſo take in by ro- 
tation ſuch patients as are diſcharged un- 
cured ; but each of them is to pay 58. per 


week, till the charity is enabled to leffen 


that 
4 
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that expence : but the number of theſe in 

the houſe are not to exceed twenty. 

An abſtratt of the rules with reſpect to thi 
Governors, Oc. 

I. Every perſon paying twenty guinezz 
or upwards,. or paying five guineas, and 
ſigning an agreement to pay the fame 
ſum for the four next ſucceeding years, is 
admitted a Governor, except all perſons 
acting as Phyſician, Surgeon, Apothecary, 
or Secretary to this hoſpital, (other than 
the ſix Apothecaries declared Governors at 
the general meeting held on the 29th of 
June 1750.) 

II. For tranſacting the buſineſs of this 
hoſpital, a general court is held twice 
every year, viz. on the ſecond Wedneſday 
in the months of February and Auguſt, 
and at ſuch general courts as are herein 
after mentioned, and every general coutt 
conſiſts of nine Governors. 

III. At the general court held annually 
on the ſecond Wedneſday in the month 
of February, one Preſident, four Vice- 
Preſidents, a Treaſurer, a general Com- 
mittee, Phyſician, Surgeon, Apothecary, 
and Secretary, are elected for the year en- 
ſuing. And no perſon acting as Phyſician, 
Surgeon, or Apothecary to any other hol- 
pital or infirmary, can be Phyſician, Sur- 
geon, or Apothecary to this N bh 
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Iv. All queſtions are determined by the 
majority of Governors preſent, on holding 
up of hands, or by a diviſion, or by a bal- 
lot, in caſe it is required by ſeven or more 
Governors before a diviſion is begun; and 
in all caſes of an equality of votes, the 
perſon preſiding for the time being has the 
caſting vote. In all debates the perſon 
ſpeaking ſtands up, and addreſſes himſelf 
to the chair, and no perſon is to ſpeak 
more than once to the ſame queſtion 
without leave. 5 55 

V. At the general court to be held an- 
nually on the ſecond Wedneſday in Au- 


guſt, a ſpecial committee of ſeven Go- 


vernors, who are not of the general com- 
mittee, are appointed to audit and ex- 
amine the ſeveral accounts relating to this 
hoſpital, and report their opinion of ſuch 
accounts to the general court held on the 
ſecond Wedneſday in February following. 

VI. The Preſident has power to order 
ſpecial general courts to be ſummoned as 


often as he thinks neceſſary : and, upon 


every Vacancy in the office of Treaſurer, 
hyhcian, Surgeon, Apothecary, or Secre- 
tary, a general court is ſummoned to meet, 
in order to fill up the vacancy. But no 


perſon is intitled to vote at ſuch general | 


court, unleſs he has paid his ſubſcription 
-"V GL: IT; £ money 
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money on or before the day in which the 

vacancy 1s declarcd. | 
VII. The general committee conſiſt 
of the Preſident, Vice-Preſidents, and 
Treaſurer for the time being, and of the 
five Governors named as leſſees in the 
leaſe of the ground on which the hoſpital 
is built, and of all perſons who have paid 
100]. or upwards for the uſe of the hof- 
pital ; and of ſuch twenty-four Governor: 
reſiding within the bills of mortality, as ar: 
annually elected for that purpoſe at the ge- 
neral court held on the ſecond Wedneſda 
in February, of which committee five at 
leaſt are neceſſary to do buſineſs. They 
meet one ſtated day in every month, or 
oftener if they ſee convenient, and at ſuch 
other times as the Treaſurer, or any ſub- 
committee for the time being appoint. And 
have power to hire, govern, and diſcharge 
the domeſtic ſervants of this hoſpital, to 
keep the buildings properly repaired, and 
purchaſe proviſions, - furniture, and other 
neceflaries for the ſame: To admit and 
diſcharge patients: To ſee that the ſeveral 
books relating to the hoſpital be regular 
kept: That all debts, legacies, annual ſub- 
ſcriptions, and other revenues of this hot- 
pital be received and recovered as the ſame 
ſhall reſpectively become due: That all 
| moneys 
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moneys in the hands of the Treaſurer, 
ahove what is neceſſary in the opinion of 
the ſaid committee for defraying the cur- 
rent expences of the hoſpital, be from 
tine to time placed out in transferable 
government ſecurities, and no other, in 
the names of the Treaſurer for the time 
being, and two of the Vice-Preſidents, or 
of two ſuch other Governors as the ge- 
neral court ſhall appoint for that purpoſe: 
and that all juſt demands be regularly diſ- 
charged at leaſt once in ſix months. The 
committee have power to relieve any pa- 
tient at his or her diſcharge with any ſum 
not exceeding 20s. 
VIII. For the more eaſy diſpatch of 
buſineſs, this committee has power to 
jummon ſub-committees, one of which is 
called the houſe committee; and ſuch 
ſub-committees have power to ſummon 
the general committee as often as they 
think proper. . 
IX. All purchaſes of proviſions, and 
other materials for the uſe of the hoſpital, 


are to be made as often as poſſible by con- 


tract, But no contract is to be made by 
which any member of the committee is 
directly or indirectly concerned. 

X. A book intitled The Viſitor's book, 
i: kept in the hoſpital, for the Governors 
to enter complaints of any neglect or miſ- 
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conduct in the officers or ſervants, the 
complaints being ſigned by ſuch Goyer- 
nor's name are taken into conſideration, 
and redreſſed by the committee. 

XI. The Phyſician, who is allowed to 
have the liberty of pupils, attends every 
committee day, and one other day in the 
week, and as often otherwiſe as there is 
occaſion. The Surgeon alſo attends the 
hoſpital every weekly committee day, and 
as often as there is occaſion ; and the fix 
Apothecaries who generouſly attend and 
adminiſter their medicines gratis, are there 
monthly by rotation, -attending every 
weekly committee day, and two other 
days in the week, and as often at other 
times as there is occaſion. 

XII. That every officer or ſervant who 
ſhall take any fee, gratuity or reward, di- 
rectly or indirectly, from any tradeſman or 
other perſon dealing with this hoſpital, 


patient, or friend of any patient, in reſpect 


of any ſervice done or to be done, ſhall 
forthwith be diſcharged, and rendered 1n- 
capable of being received again into thc 
ſervice of this hoſpital. Except that it 
ſhall be lawful for the Secretary of this 
hoſpital, upon his waiting on every Go- 


vernor with a ſtaff and a printed copy of 
the rules and orders of this buen to ac 


cept of a fee not exceeding dne guinea. 


Before 
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Before we conclude this article it is pro- 
per to obſerve, that though this hoſpital 
was opened fo lately as the zoth of July 
1-751, yet ſo great has been the encou- 
ragement it has met with, that on the 
18th of Auguſt 1758, the clear eſtate of 
the hoſpital amounted to 14,5021. of 
which 14,2001. were in three per cent. 
Eaſt India annuities. At that time the 
number of diſcharged cured, amounted 
to 247, and thoſe uncured to 138. Fifty 
patients were in the houſe ; beſides 20 
paticnts who had been before diſcharged, 
and received again at 58. per week. 


LUKENER'S /ane, Drury lane. 
LUMBER court, Welt ſtreet, Soho. 
Luwltey's Almsbouſe, in Peſt-houſe fields, 


near Old ſtreet, was erected by the Viſ- 
counteſs Lumley, in the year 1672, for 
the accommodation of fix poor women of 
the parithes of Biſhopſgate and Aldgate ; 
to each of whom ſhe granted an allow- 
ance of 41. and twelve buſhels of coals 


Per annum. | 
LUMLEY'S court, in the Strand. 
LUMLEY'S ftreet, Marſham ſtreet. + 
LUNN'S court, White's yard. - 
LUTKXIN'S corner, Mill ſtreet. 
LviNG-in HosP1TAL, for married women, 


in Brownlow ſtreet, Long Acre. Amidſt 
the variety of charities that are the diſ- 
3 tinction 
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tinction and glory of this age and nation, 
perhaps none has been propoſed to the 

ublic more extenſive in its benefits than 
the hoſpitals in this city for lying- in wo- 
men. It is natural to obſerve, that the 
arguments for eſtabliſhing any hoſpital, 
are at leaſt as ſtrong when applied tc 
theſe. Poverty is an object of pity ; ſick- 
neſs and poverty united ſeem to compre-. 
hend all the natural evils of life, and how 
great is the zalamity of thoſe poor who 
are frequently or periodically afflicted 
with ſickneſs; and though their labour is 
at other times a bare ſupport, are annually 
diſqualified for providing for themſelves 
and families! During the latter part of 
their pregnancy, and the time of their 
ly:ng-in, the needy family is wholly taken 
up in attendance- upon them; and the 
Joys natural at ſuch aſeaſon, are ſuppreſſed 
by the wants which ſurround them. Or 
if they be deſtitute of this attendance, 
ow great is the hazard that the helpleſs 
mother, or the child, or perhaps both, 
may by their deaths become melancholy 
inſtances of the evils of real poverty 
By the plan of this hoſpital, every con- 
venience theſe diſtreſſed objects can te- 
quire, is amply provided; commodious 
apartments and beds, good nurſing, "ory 
ſuitable diet, proper medicines, the c * 
| | table 
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table aſſiſtance of gentlemen of 1kill and 
experience in midwifery, and, on due oc- 


cations, the ſpiritual comfort of a ſober and 


pious divine. 
Between the 7th of December 1749, 
when women were firſt adinitted, and the 
12th of April 1751, 299 patients recetv- 
ed orders of admiſſion; and the number of 
patients greatly increaſing, four {mall 
houſes contiguous to the back of the hoſ- 
pital were added to it, and fitted vp at a 
great expence. 

Women are received into this hoſpital 
in the laſt month of their pregnancy, on 
producing a letter of recommendation 
from a Governor, and making an affi- 
davit of their marriage and their huſband's 
ſettlement, which affidavit is prepared for 
them gratis by the Secretary; and where 
the huſband cohabits with the wife, he 
is to join in the affidavit, unleſs prevented 
by ſickneſs, or ſome other reaſonable im- 
pediment. It is alſo required, that the 


women produce a teſtimonial of their ho- 


neſty and poverty, under the hands of two 
lubſtantial houſekeepers in the neighbour- 
hood where they lodge or refide, in caſe 
the weekly board thall, on examination, 
doubt of their being in ſuch circumſtances 
as to be proper objects of the charity. 
Friday being the day appointed for the 
bs admiſſion 
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admiſſion of women, they are to be at the 
hoſpital by ten o'clock in the forenoon, 
no letters of recommendation being te- 
ceived after that hour, it being neceſſary, 
for the diſpatch of the buſineſs of the hol. 
pital, that their affidavits ſhould be pre- 
pared and ſworn to, before the weekly 
board fits, who enter upon buſineſs A 
eleven. | 

During their continnance in the houſe, 
neceſſaries are provided for them and their 
children, at the ſole charge of the hoſpi- 
tal; no money or other gratuity is to be 
taken of them by the nurſes, or by any of 
the officers or ſervants of the houſe, on 
any pretence whatſoevet. 
That this excellent charity may be ten- 
dered more extenſively uſeful to the pub- 
lic, and that not only this great metro- 
polis, but the remoteſt parts of the king- 
dom may be ſupplied with well- inſtructed 
and experienced midwives, four female 
pupils at a time are permitted to attend 
the hoſpital, in order to their being in- 
ſtructed in midwifery. Theſe pupils muſt 
be widows or married women, not lets 
than twenty-five years of age, of a ſober 
character, and ſuch as are approved of by 
the committee. Theſe are allowed to 
ſtay and board fix months in the hoſpital, 
during which they dine at the 8 
| an 
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and matron's table. The gentlemen of 


the faculty who attend the hoſpital, at 
{tated times, give them lectures in mid- 


wifery, and inſtruct them how to act in all 


natural and difficult births. And when 
hey are thoroughly inſtructed, and ſuffi- 
ciently experienced, they receive from 


theſe gentlemen, on their leaving the hoſ- 


tal, certificates of their qualification. 
The expences of their inſtruction and 
board in the hoſpital have been ſettled at 
a general court; the particulars of which 
any perfons deſirous of becoming pupils 
may be informed of, by applying to the 
matron of the hoſpital. But no pupils of 
the male ſex are permitted to attend this 
hotpital. . _ | 

The officers of this hoſpital, are, a per- 
petual Prefident, four Vice-Preſidents, and 
a Treaſurer, who are choſen annually. 

Two Phyſicians, and two Surgeons, 


practiſing midwifery, deliver the women 


in difficult caſes. Theſe gentlemen alſo 
meet at the hoſpital in conſultation every 
Tueſday morning. 

A Chaplain reads divine ſervice in the 
hoſpital, baptizes the children, churches 
the women, and performs the neceſſary 
duties belonging to his function. 

An Apothecary prepares ſuch medicines 
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as are preſcribed for the women and 
children. 

A Secretary keeps the accounts of the 
hoſpital, attends at general meetings, and 
weekly boards, and does all other Bulidel 
commonly done by the Secretaries, Clerks, 
or Regiſters at other hoſpitals. 

A Steward takes care of the provition: 
and furniture, and does ſuch other buinei 
as belongs to his office. 

A Matron, well ikilled in midwifery, 
delivers the women in eaſy, natural * 
bours, takes care of the women, fſuper- 


intends the nurſes, and ſees every thing 


neceſſary for the women and children pro- 
vided according to the direction of the 
Phyſicians and Surgeons. She has under 
her an aſſiſtant matron. 
All officers and ſervants of the hoſpita!, 
above the rank of aſſiſtant matron, : 
meſſenger, and nurſes, are elected by bal- 
lot at a general court of the Governors: 


and on any vacancy, the day of election 


for filling it up is appointed at leaſt one 
month, and not more than three months, 


from the day ſuch vacancy happens, unless 
directed otherwiſe by an expreſs order ot 
a general court : but the inferior ſervants 
are appointed by a weekly committee. 
The e of an annual Gover- 


nor 
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nor of this charity is a ſubſcription of three 
guineas or upwards per annum; and of a 
perpetual Governor, the payment of thirty 
zuincas at one time, which intitles the 
ſuhſeriber to recommend, and have in the 
houſe one woman at a time. A ſubſcrip- 
tion of fix guineas a year, or a payment at 
once of fixty, intitles the ſubſcriber to have 
in the houſe two women at a time, and 
in proportion, for larger ſums. 

Ladies ſubſcribing the like ſums have 
the privilege of recommending women in 
the ſame manner as Governors. They 
have likewiſe a right of voting in all elec- 
tions at general courts, for officers and 
ſervants, by proxy, provided ſuch proxy 
be a Governor of this charity ; or they 
may ſend a letter to the board without a 
proxy, naming the perſon they vote for, 
which is regarded as their vote: but no 
Governor 1s to be proxy for more than one 
lady at a time. | 
ſums than thoſe abovementioned, are 
thankfully received, and properly applied 
to the uſe of the charity. . 

A general meeting of the Governors is 
held every quarter; and the ſole power of 
making laws and rules for the government 
of the hoſpital is lodged in this general 
COUTt. | | 

A com- 


Benefactions or ſubſcriptions of ſmaller | 
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A committee of fifteen Governors i: 
choſen at each quarterly general court 
of whom the Treaſurer for the time being 
is always one, and any number of these 
may tranſact buſineſs. Every Frida 
morning they meet at the hoſpital, to re- 
ceive the women recommended, and to 
direct the ordinary affairs of the hou: 
Temporary orders are made by this com- 


mittee for the ſervice of the hoſpital ; but 


a report of theſe and all their other pro- 
ceedings, are made to the quarterly genera! 
court. Any Governor of the charity may 

be preſent at this weekly committee but 
none have a right of voting there, except 


thoſe who are members of the committee, 
and the Preſident or Vice-Prefidents, if 


preſent. The ſame rule extends to all 
other committees. 

A ſpecial general court may, on a fort- 
night's notice, be called at any time be- 
tween the quarterly courts, either by order 
of a general court, or of the weekly com- 


mittee; or at the demand of the Treaſurer, 


or of any five of the Governors; this de- 


mand being delivered in writing at the 


weekly board, and figned with their re- 
ſpective names; the buſineſs of fuch ſpe- 


cial court to be expreſſed in this writing, 


2nd in the ſummons to the Governors. 
From the account of this hoſpital publiſhed 
by 
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Jy order of the Governors. See Lox DO 
[viNG-IN Hos8PITAL. 
This, and the London hoſpital for ly- 
ing- in women, muſt be allowed to be 
truly noble charities; but many have 
thought them too limited, as the relief 
forded to poor diſtreſſed women in a ſi- 
tuation that calls upon humanity to lend 
them help, eaſe, and comfort, is confined 
o thoſe who are married: and the more 


unhappy women, who have the ſting of 


zuilt added to pain, are excluded from re- 
cciving the leaſt benefit from thoſe foun- 
dations. The following hoſpital has there- 
fore been founded on a more extenſive 
plan. | 
LyING-IN HosPITAL, in Duke ſtreet, 
Grolvenor ſquare, for unmarried as well 
as married women, who are here received 
and relieved, in order to prevent the un- 
happy conſequences that too often proceed 
from their ſituation; ſuch as perjuries, 
falſe affidavits, and that moſt formidable 
and unnatural of all crimes, the murder 
of their poor guiltleſs infants. To prevent 
theſe dreadful effects, every convenience 
is here amply provided for them, commo- 
dious apartments and beds, good nurſing, 
plain, ſuitable diet, proper medicines, 
the charitable aſſiſtance of gentlemen of 
ill and experience in midwifery, and, 
| on 
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on due occaſions, the ſpiritual comfort a 
a ſober, pious, and exemplary divine. 

This hoſpital, which firſt began in fer- 
myn ſtreet, St. James's, and was from 
thence removed into Duke ſtreet, is go- 
verned by a Preſident, a Vice-Preſident, 
and a Treaſurer, annually elected out of 
the Governors, greateſt benefactors to this 
charity ; by a general court of Governor: 
held in the months of March, June, Sep- 
tember, and December, to take the re- 
ports of the committees ; and by a houk 
committee who inſpect accounts and 
tranſact ſuch bufineſs as is laid before 
them. 

At the general quarterly courts a phy- 
ſical committee is appointed out of the 
Phyſicians, Men-midwives, Surgeons, and 
Apothecaries, who are to meet once a 
month to examine the medicines and 
drugs brought into the diſpenſatory, and 
none are ſuffered to be uſed without their 
approbation. 

Two Phyſicians and two Surgeons at- 
tend twice a week on extraordinary caſes; 
a Surgeon and Man-midwife, in great bu- 
ſineſs in the neighbourhood, gives at- 
tendance at any hour of the day or night 
he is called for, particularly from eleven 
of the clock till one, every day ; and ſuch 
objects as come within theſe hours, have 

RS 
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advice in phyſic and ſurgery, without fee 
or reward, whether recommended or ac- 
cidental. - 
No officers or ſervants are permitted, 
on pain of expulſion, to take any fee, re- 
ward, or gratuity whatſoever, of patients 
other perſons, for any ſervice done or 
% be done in this hoſpital. 
Every Governor or ſubſcriber is intitled 
0 ſend one in- patient at a time, and out- 
atients without limitation. All ſub- 


[! 
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riptions are during pleaſure ; but all per- 
ons are requeſted to pay at the time of 
ubſcribing. Thoſe who contribute two 
guineas a year are Governors while they 
continue their ſubſcription, and thoſe who 
give 20l. at one payment, are Governors 
during life, and have a vote and intereſt 
at the committees, and their attendance 
is eſteemed a favour; but thoſe who ſub- 
{cribe leſs than two guineas per annum, 
are only ſubſcribers. 

The poor women recommended by the 
Governors and ſubſcribers are received on 


Wedneſdays and Fridays, from eleven 


o'clock till one. From the account of this 
hoſpital publiſhed by order sf the Go- 
ver nor. . 

For the other lying-in hoſpitals, beſides 
the two abovementioned, ſce the articles 
I LoxnDoxN 
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Lonpon LVYIN GIN HosPiTaL, and 
MippLESEX HosPITAL. 
Lyon's INN. See Lion's INN. 
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ACCLESFIELD Areet, Gerrard ſtreet, 
Soho. 
Mappox ftreet, Swallow ſtreet.+ 
MaccoT's court, Piccadilly. 
Macparen HousE, for the reception of 
penitent proſtitutes, in Preſcot fireet, 
Goodman's fields, is a plain, neat build- 
ing, with a wall and a ſmall area before 
it. To prevent theſe penitents being ex- 
poſed to the public eye, the windows next 
the ſtreet are concealed by wood work 
ſloping up from the bottom of each, ſo as 
to admit the light only at the top; thc 
ſides are alſo incloſed, fo that there is no 
poſſibility of theſe once unhappy women 
either ſeeing or being ſeen by any perſon 
who paſſes by. This floping projection 
of the blinds, placed in a regular ſeries 
before all the windows in each ſtory, and 
painted white like the walls, has a very 
ſingular appearance; for, at a diſtance, 
the houſe ſeems falling into the ſtreet, 

Though 


4 


excellent charitable foundations that do 
honour to the preſent age, it being pro- 
poſed and carried into execution in the 


year 1758, there is reaſon to believe that 


it will not be the leaſt uſeful. It is ob- 


vious that there cannot be greater objects 


of compaſſion than poor, young, thought- 
leſs females, plunged into ruin by thoſe 
temptations to which their youth and per- 
ſonal advantages expoſe them, no leſs than 
thoſe paſſions implanted by nature for 


wiſe, good, and great ends; ſurrounded 


by ſnares the moſt artfully and induſtri- 
oully laid; ſnares laid by thoſe endowed 
with ſuperior faculties, and all the advan- 
tages of education and fortune; who offer 
too commonly to tranſport the thoughtleſs 
girls from want, confinement, and re- 


ſtraint of paſſions, to luxury, liberty, gaiety 


and joy : but when once ſeduced, how 
ſoon do their golden dreams vaniſh ! 
abandoned by the ſeducer, deſerted by 


their friends, contemned by the world, 
they are not only deprived of their inno- 


_ cence, and every pleaſing hope of domeſ- 


tic happineſs, but are left to ſtruggle with 


want, deſpair and fcorn, and even, in their 


own defence, to plunge deeper and deeper 


in fin, till diſeaſe and death conclude a 


miſerable being. It is too well known 


Vor. IV. + that 
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that this is, ſooner or later, the caſe with 
moſt of the proſtitutes, in their ſeveral de- 
grees, from thoſe pampered in private 
ſtews, to the common dregs infeſting our 
ſtreets : and that far the greateſt part of 
thoſe, who having taken to this dreadful 
life, are thus ſeeking diſeaſe, death, and 
eternal deſtruction, not through choice, 
but neceſſity. The feeds of virtue would 
frequently have exerted themſelves ; but 
alas! before this foundation was formed, 
the pofſibility was removed; and the ſame 
neceſſity obliging them to prey on the un- 
wary, to diffuſe contagion, to propagate 
profligacy, and to fpread ruin, diſeaſe, and 
death, through a great part of the human 
ſpecies. 

This godlike propoſal of giving an op- 
portunity of repentance to guilt and ſhame 
met with a ſuitable encouragement, and 
many were willing to afford them the 
means of recovering themſelves from their 
otherwiſe loſt ſtate ; and inſtead of being 
peſts, becoming uſeful members of fociety. 
Influenced by ſuch noble motives, a {ct 

of gentlemen, diſtinguiſhed by their hu- 
manity and generofity, entered into a pri- 
vate ſubſcription, making themſelves at 
the ſame time accountable for ſuch bene- 
factions as ſhould flow in from the public. 
Numbers liberally - contributed, _ in 
about 
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about three or four months time, the ſums 
advanced by the ſubſcribers amounted to 
45931. 19s. while a great number of theſe 
unhappy guilty objects of commiſeration 
ſolicited for admiſſion. 
At a general meeting of the ſubſcribers, 
2 committee was appointed, and it was 
determined to take the houſe in Preſcot 
fireet which had been lately the London 
infirmary; which being done, it was fitted 


np in the manner above mentioned; and 


at another general meeting on the 28th 
vt June 1758, the ſeveral officers of the 
houſe were choſen, and the rules, of which 


the following are an abſtract, were order- 
ed to be publiſhed. 


Rules and regulations of the Governors and 

Officers. 1 

I. That a Preſident, four Vice- Preſi- 
dents, a Treaſurer, and committee of 
twenty-one, be annually choſen the laft 
\edneſday in June, and that ſeven of the 
commuttee go out yearly. 

II. The general courts ſhall conſiſt of 
at leaſt ten Governors, the Preſident, 
or Vice-Prefident, and the Treaſurer. 
Theſe general courts ſhall be held quar- 
terly, viz. on the laſt Wedneſday in 


March, June, September, and December. 


The annual general court, in which is to 


Q 2 8 be 
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be examined all the tranſactions of the 
year, and the general ſtate of the hoſpital, 
and at which time the officers ſhall he 
choſen, is to be held on the laſt Wedneſ- 
day in June. IE 

III. The general committee is to con- 
fiſt of twenty-one, five of whom {hall 
conſtitute a quorum, and the Preſident, 
Vice-Preſident, and Treaſurer ſhall be al- 
ways of this general committee, one of 
whom ſhall be Chairman, when preſent; 
but if none of them be preſent, then the 
ſaid committee may chuſe their Chair- 
man. They are to meet once a week, or 
_ oftener, as they ſhall think proper: when 
they ſhall have power to receive the per- 
ſons petitioning for admittance, and to 
diſmiſs thoſe already admitted : to give 
orders in relation to the manner in which 
the perſons admitted ſhall be employed: 
to inſpect the cloathing, furniture, and 
proviſions: to examine into the conduct 
of all the officers and ſervants: and every 
week a ſub-committee of three are jointly 


to viſit the wards, and make their re- 


rt. 

IV. A ſubſcription of twenty guineas 
ſhall be a qualification for a Governor for 
life: and an annual ſubſcription of five 
guineas ſhall be a qualification for a Go- 
vernor for that year ; this 6 
| when 
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when it ſhall amount to twenty-five gui- 


neas, ſhall be a qualification for a Gover- 


nor for life, and every ſuch ſubſcriber be 
intitled to one vote only : but if any an- 
nual ſubſcriber ſhall be more than two 
years in arrear, his power as Governor 
ſhall ceaſe till ſuch arrears be paid. And 
everylady ſubſcribing as above, ſhall be in- 
titled to vote perſonally, or by proxy, pro- 
vided that proxy be brought by a Gover- 
nor: but no Governor to be poſſeſſed of 


more than one proxy. Any five Gover- 


nors ſhall have power to require a general 
meeting, provided they addreſs themſelves 
to the Treaſurer by letter, expreſſing the 
butineſs for which that meeting is required, 
and ſigned by them reſpectively. All 


elections to be by holding up of hands, 


except a ballot be required, and if there 
ſhall be an equality of votes, the Chair- 
man 1s to have the caſting vote. 

V. The Chaplain is to read prayers 


morning and evening ; to pray and preach 
twice every Sunday, and to adminiſter the - 


lacrament every month ; to attend the 


fick and ignorant, and to inſtruct them in 


the principles and duties of the proteſtant 


religion. He is to attend all committees, 
and make reports of what he thinks ne- 
ceſſary for the good conduct and benefit of 


the undertaking. 


—— —— — wats i eng nentins 
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VI. There are two Phylicians, ty 
Surgeons, and three Apothecaries, wh, 
are required to behave with the utmoſ 
humanity and prudence. One of each i; 
to attend the committee, and make weekly 
reports. They are all to attend in thei; 
own perſons, and no pupil, apprentice, or 
ſervant, ſhall at any time be admitted into 
the wards ; and even when the Phyſicians, 
Surgeons, and Apothecaries viſit the wards, 
they ſhall be attended by the matron. 
VII. The Matron is to direct the cco- 

| nomy of the houſe, and conſtantly to re- 
E | fide in it. She is to ſee that all the wo- 
men are neat and decent in their cloaths 
and perſons, and properly employed; that 
they diſcharge their duty, and conftantly 
attend divine ſervice: ſhe is to receive 
| from the ſteward the materials for their 
work, and deliver it back to him. She 
is to take care of the houſhold linen, and 
what belongs to the cloathing : to require | 
from the ſteward fuch proviſions as are 
neceſſary for the houſe, and to ſee that 
they are not given away or waſted. She 
is to keep the keys of the outward doors, 
which are to be delivered into her hands 
after the doors are locked, at ſeven in the 
winter, and nine in the ſummer; and the 
is to take care that the rules of the houſc 
be ſtrictly obſerved, with regard to the 
ES 15 MN time 
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time of reſt; diet, hours of devotion, and 
cvery thing that relates to good order. 

VIII. The Secretary is to keep the 
books, take minutes at all meetings, to 
collect the annual ſubſcriptions, and to 
give notice to ſuch ſubſcribers as are more 
than one year in arrears, &c. 

IX. The Steward is to reſide conſtantly 
in the houſe, and to follow no other em- 
ployment than what relates to this charity. 
He is to receive the reſpective proviſions 
and materials for the employment of the 
women, ordered by the committee, and 


inſpect the weight, meaſures and quality 


thereof, and to make regular entries of 
them ; to keep an exact account of all the 
work done by every reſpective woman, as 
the matron ſhall deliver it to him. 

X. The Porter is not to receive any 
letter, meſſage, or other thing into the 
houſe, or ſend out any thing without the 
knowledge or inſpection of the matron : 


he is to reſide in the houſe, and ſtrictly to 
obſerve the inſtructions that ſhall be given 


him, in regard to viſitors, letters, c. 
XI. The Meſſenger is alſo to dwell in 
the houſe, and to be employed in errands, 
and out- door buſineſs : but he is not to 
bring any letter, verbal meſſage, or other 
thing into the houſe, or to carry out any 
e meſſage 
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meſſage or other thing, without the know. 
ledge or inſpection of the matron. 
Neither the ſteward, porter, or meſſen- 
ger, ſhall have any communication with 
the wards. 
No officer, or ſervant of the houſe ſhall 
receive any money, fee, gratuity, or re- 
ward, beſides their wages, 


Rules and regulations relating to the 

 Penttents. 

I. That the method of admiſſion be by 
petition to the committee, the printed 
form of which, with proper blanks to be 
filled up, may be had gratis by application 
at the houſe. That every petitioner be 
examined as to her health, by the Phyſi- 
cian, Surgeon, and Matron, When any 
petition is approved, it ſhall be wrote 
upon, Found proper, and ſigned by the 
Chairman. Every perſon upon admiſſion 
ſhall ſubſcribe to the rules of the houſe, 
and alſo enter into an agreement to pay 
the ſum of xol. per annum for her board, 
lodgings, and neceſſaries, which is to be 
void, provided ſuch perſon continues in the 
houſe three years, or leſs time, at the op- 
tion of the committee. No perſon ad- 
| mitted ſhall be allowed to go out of the 
houſe without ſpecial leave in writing, 


ſigned 
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ſigned by the Treaſurer or Chairman, and 
two of the committee. 

II. One or more wards are to be allet- 
ted for perſons newly admitted, where 
they are to remain ſome time for a trial of 
their behaviour. There ſhall be ſuperid- 
rity of wards, according to the education 
or behaviour of the perſons admitted ; and 


the inferior wards ſhall confiſt of meaher 


perſons, and of thoſe degraded for miſbe- 
haviour. In each ward they ſhall be 


claſſed, and one appointed to preſide and 


be accountable for the conduct and beha- 
viour of the reſt ; and they ſhall by rota- 
tion do the neceſſary offices in their re- 
ſpective wards, excepting the perſon ap- 
pointed to preſide. They are allo to per- 
form the neceſſary offices of the houſe, as 
they ſhall be directed by the matron ; and 
an allowance ſhall be made to ſuch as per- 
form theſe offices, out of the general pro- 
duce of the work done in the houſe, ac- 


cording to the proportion of the value of 


their duty and labour. 
III. Each perſon is to lie in a ſeparate 

bed, and have a chelt for her cloaths and 
linen, under lock and key, to be kept by 
herſelf; and where the rooms will admit 
of it, a ſmall cloſet or apartment is to be 
provided for the retirement of the moſt 
lerious and beſt behaved, in the intervals 


of 
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of their employment, and theſe alſo co. 
ſidered as the reward of good conduct. 

IV. Their true names muſt be regiſte;. 
ed, but at deſirous of concealing they. 
ſelves, they may have liberty to aſſume , 
feigned name. As no reproaches muſt 
be made for paſt irregularities, under the 
ſevereſt injunctions ; neither ſhall there be 
any inquiries made into names or families, 
but all poſſible diſcouragement given to 
every kind of diſcovery that the partic; 
themſelves do not chuſe to make. 

V. Upon their admiſſion, if their ap. 
pare! is in any tolerable condition, it is to 
be cleaned, ticketed, and laid by, in order 
to be returned them whenever they leave 
the houſe : but if ſuch apparel be too fn 
for their ſtation, it ſhall be fold, and the 
produce brought to their account. They 
are to wear an uniform of light grey, and 
in their whole dreſs to be plain and next, 

VI. Each ward is to dine at a ſeparate 
table. The matron is to dine at the head 
of the table of the ſuperior ward ; and the 
head of each ward is to dine at the upper 
end of each table, and to ſay grace. 

VII. Each perſon is to be employed in 
ſome work or buſineſs according to hc 
ability, and have ſuch part of the benefit 
ariſing from her labour and ingenuity a 
the committee ſhall judge ſhe * 

which 
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which ſum may be increaſed by the 
bounty of the houſe, as favourable oppor- 
tunities may offer, for eſtabliſhing them 
in the world. The articles propoſed for 
their employment are, making their own 
cloaths both linen and woollen ; knitting, 
binning, making bone lace, black lace, 
artificial flowers, childrens toys, winding 
filk, drawing patterns, making women 
and childrens ſhoes, mantuas, ſtays, coats, 
&c. but no part of their labour is to be 


ſold in the houſe, but at ſome other place 


appointed by the committee. In their 
work, as in ewzry other circumſtance, the 
utmoſt care and delicacy, humanity and 
tenderneſs will be obſerved, that this eſta- 
bliſhment may not be thought a houſe of 


correction, or even of hard labour, but a 


ſafe retreat from their diſtreſsful circum- 
{tances. | 

VIII. From Lady-day to Michaelmas 
they are to riſe at tix and be in bed at 
ten; and from Michaelmas to Lady-day 
are to riſe at ſeven and be in bed at nine; 
and after that time no fire or candle ſhall 
be allowed, except in the ſick ward. 

IX. They are to breakfaſt at nine 
o'clock, and be allowed half an hour; and 
are to dine at one o'clock, and be allowed 
an hour; they may leave off work at ſix 
in the winter, and ſeven in ſummer. 


K. N 
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X. No Governor, or any other perſon 
ſhall be permitted to viſit the wards, g. 
any of the women, without leave in writ. 
ing firſt obtained from the Treaſurer g- 
Chairman, and two of the committee, ex. 
cept in caſes provided for, and in all ca{ 
the matron to attend them. 

XI. Abuſive or reproachful language, 
inſolence or diſobedience to the officer, 
indecent or profane expreſſions, and ſuch 
kind of turbulent conduct, ſhall ſubjec 
them to confinement in a room for fix 
hours for the firſt offence. For the ſecond 
offence they ſhall be admonithed publicly 
by the Chaplain and the Matron; and the 
reſt of their own ward may be alſo appeal- 
ed to for their diſapprobation of ſuch con- 
duct. The third offence ſhall ſubjc& 
them to be confined for twelve hours, and 
to have but one ſpare meal during the 
whole day; and if found to be incorrigible, 
then to forfeit a certain proportion, or the 
whole of what hath been acquired by 
their labour, at the diſcretion of the com- 


mittee, and be ſubject to the conſequences | 


of their agreement ; and to be diſmiſſed 
the houſe, and never re-admitted. 

XII. After the continuance of any wo- 

man in the houſe for three years, upon the 

madeſt and virtuous demeanor, and in- 

; duſtrious 
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guſtrious conduct of ſuch woman, or upon 
application of her parents or friends, or 
any houſe-keeper of ſufficient credit, if 
{ach friends declare they will forgive the 
paſt offences of ſuch woman, and will 
\rovide for her; or, if ſuch houſe-keeper 
will receive ſuch woman as a ſervant; in 
either of theſe caſes the Governors may 
diſcharge ſuch woman with her con- 
lent. 

XIII. Upon the diſcharge of ſuch wo- 
man, her cloaths, or if fold, the produce 
of them, ſhall be returned to her, together 
with whatever may be due upon her ac- 
count, and a certificate given her under 
the hands of the Treaſurer, or the Preſi- 
dent, and two or more of the committee, 
of her conduct and behaviour during the 
time of her being in the houſe. _ 

XIV. Every woman who ſhall be placed 
in a ſervice from this houſe, and ſhall con- 
tinue one whole year in ſuch ſervice to the 
intire approbation of ſuch maſter or miſ- 
treſs, upon its being made appear to the 
latisfaction of the committee, they may 
give that woman a gratuity not exceeding 
Wo guineas, as a reward for her good be- 


haviour, | = 
XV. The committee will, upon the 
good behaviour of the women, intereſt 
them- 
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themſelves to obtain a reconciliation with 
their parents and friends, when their con. 
tract will be cancelled. 

XVI. Beſides the vouchers abovemer. 
tioned, and the advantages arifing from 
their labour, a bounty may be given, at 
the diſcretion of the committee, to ſuch a; 
ſhall be properly diſcharged. This git 
ſhall be preſented not only to thoſe why 
marry in a manner ſatisfactory to the com- 
mittee, but alſo to ſuch as ſhall et up 
trades in whatever way they thall hate 
gained a proficiency ; {o that nothing ſhall 
be omitted which can promote the great 
ends of preſerving life, of rendering that 
life uſeful, and of recovering thoſe who 
are now loſt to the community. 

This plan is to be improved as expe- 
rience may hereafter dictate. 

St. Macnus's Church, at the north eaſt 
corner of London bridge, owes its name 
to its dedication to St. Magnus, who (ut- 
fered martyrdom under the Emperor Au- 
reliin, in the city of Cæſarea, for hi: 
ſteady adherence to the Chriſtian religion. 
The Abbots of Weſtminſter and Ber- 
mondſey had alternately the donation oi 
the church, till the ſuppreſſion of mo- 
naſteries; it then devolved to the Crown, 
and in 1553 was placed under the juril- 

diction 
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Iigion of the Biſhop of London. The 


ancient edifice was laid in ruins by the 
dreadful conflagration in 1666; and ten 
vears after, the preſent ſtructure was 
rected in its room, though the fteeple 
was not added till ſeveral years after. 

It is a ſpacious and maſſy ſtone build- 
ing; plain, and yet well ornamented. 
The corners have ruſtic quoins, and the 
body is enlightened by tall arched windows, 
over each of which is a cornice ſupported 
by {crolls, and between theſe is a cherub 
over the center of each window. At the 
welt end coupled pilaſters riſe on each fide 
the door, from a plain courſe, and fupport 
a pediment. The door on the north fide 
is allo placed under a pediment, but with- 
out the particular decorations of the other. 
Over each door is an oval window, and 
this laſt is decorated with feſtoons. The 
roof is hid by a kind of Attic courſe, 
from which the tower riſes ſquare and 
plain ; and from this the dial, which is 
. very richly ornamented, projects over the 
{treet. The courſe above this is adorned 
at the corners with coupled pilaſters of the 
lonic order, ſupporting an open work in 
the place of a baluſtrade, with large urns 
at the corners, of an uncommon ſhape. 
{rom within this open work riſes the lan- 
'norn, which has alſo Tonic pilaſters, and 
2 arched 
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; arched windows in all the intercolumniz. Wl 
tions. The dome reſts upon theſe pil. WW 
ters, and on its crown is placed a piece of 
open work like that which ſurrounds the 
baſe of the lanthorn. On this is raiſe 
the turret which ſupports the fane. 
This church is a rectory, and to this 
pariſh that of St. Margaret's, New Fif 
ſtreet, is united. The Rector, beſides 
glebes, caſualties, &c. receives 170], 1 
year in lieu of tithes. 

Macnvus court, Butcher row. 

Maceye alley, 1. Alderſgate ſtreet.“ 2, 
Aſhentree court.“ 3. Biſhopſgate ſtreet 
without.“ 4. Crutched-friars.* 5. Fen- 
church ſtreet.* 6. Fetter lane.“ 
Gray's Inn lane.“ 8. Phanix fireet.* 
9. Wheeler ſtreet.* 10. White-friars.* 

Macy court, Great Old Bailey.“ 

Maid court, Maiden lane, Bow lane. 

Mair lane, Gravel lane. 

Ma1DEN lane, 1. Church ftreet, Lambeth.” 
2. Extending from Deadman's Place to 
Gravel lane; a long ſtmagling place with 
ditches on each ſide; the paſſages to the 
houſes being over little bridges.“ ;. 
Halfmoon ſtreet, Covent Garden.* 4. 
Long Ditch.* 5. Queen ſtreet, Cheap- 

- fide.* 6. Wood ſtreet, Cheapſide.“ 
MA1DENHEAD alley, 1. Ratcliff,* 2. Wap- 


_ ping.* | 


MalDen- 


MAIDENHEAD court, 1. Alderſgate ſtreet.* 
2. Cartwright ſtreet.* 3. St. Catharine's.* 
4. Chiſwell ſtreet, Moorfields.* 5. Church 
lane, Whitechapel.* 6. St. Ermin's hill. 
7. Great Eaſtcheap.* 8. Great Gardens, 
St. Catharine's lane.“ 9. Grub ſtreet, by 
Fore ſtreet, Cripplegate. 10. London 
Wall.* 11. Maiden lane.“ 12. Moor 
lane.* 13. Saltpetre bank.“ 14. St. 
Thomas Apoſtle's.* 15. Wheeler ſtreet,* 
6. Wood ſtreet, Cheapſide.* 
MAaiD=NHEAD paſſage, Berwick ſtreet.“ 
MAIDENHEAD ſtreet, Dyot ſtreet.“ 
MA1DENHEAD yard, Dyot ſtreet.“ 


ley, Green Bank, near Wapping. 
MainnaARD's ſtreet, Bembridge ſtreet, St. 
Giles's pound. F 
Main's yard, Caſtle lane, Southwark. T 
MaraGa court, Nightingale lane, Eaſt 
Smicthfield. 1 
VALDEN, a village in Surry, about three 
mites from Kingſton, has a powder mill on 
a ſtream that runs from Ewel to King- 
ſton. 


ane. 2. Buckeridge ſtreet. 
WALLMILL court, Whitecroſs ſtreet. 
VaxBy court, Montague ſtreet. T“ 
MANCHESTER court, Canon row, Weſt- 
minſter; fo called from the houſe of the 


tarls of Mancheſter adjoining. 
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Manu np's court, Anchor and Hope al- 


MALLET'S court, 1. Black boy. alley, Chick | 


Yor, 1h R Max. 


* 6 rr 
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MANCHESTER fairs, Canon row, We. 
miniſter. A 
MAN-IN-THE-Moo yard, Chiſwell ſtreet # 
MaNnLEy's wharf, Mill bank, Weſtmin- 
ſter. | 00 
MANN Ack's alley, Shoreditch. 
MaxoR's Areet, St. Giles's. 
MansEL Areet, Goodman's fields. 
Mansion Houst of the Lord Mayor, 2 
very noble edifice erected in the place 
where Stocks market was formerly held, 
As the private houſes of the citizens ad- 
vanced to the dignity of Lord Mayor, 
were generally improper places, as well a 
too ſmall, for tranſacting the great buſi- 
neis belonging to this important office, it 
vas cuſtomary for the chief magiſtrate af 
the city to hold his mayoralty at one or 
other of the halls belonging to the twelve 
principal companies. 'This however was 
long perceived very inconvenient; and 
therefore it was at laſt found expedient for 
the honour of the city, and the more te- 
gular diſcharge of that high office, to erect 
a houſe, as the manſion of theLord Mayor 
tor the time being. 
This. being determined by the Lord 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Council, 
ſeveral places were propoſed, as the end 
of Pater noſter row fronting Cheap- 
nde, Moorfields, and Stocks market, and 
the latter was choſen, from its being f- 
; N 4 1 tuated 
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tuated nearly in the center of the city; at 
a ſmall diſtance from the Royal Exchange, 
and in the heart of buſineſs: Stocks mar- 
let was therefore removed to Fleet ditch, 
and the earth dug up for laying the foun- 
dation, when the ground was found fo 
full of ſprings, that it became neceſſary to 
erect this ſpacious edifice upon piles. 
Meanwhile many plans and deſigns were 
drawn and examined, and that from which 
this edifice was erected, had the pre- 
ference. 

[n thort, a vaſt number of ſtrong piles 
being driven cloſe together, the firſt ſtone 
of the foundation was laid upon them, by 
the Right Honourable Micajah Perry, Eſq; 
Lord Mayor, on the 25th of October 
1739, in the preſence of ſeveral of the 
Aldermen and Common Council, and this 
great work was finiſhed in 1753, Sir 
Criſp Gaſcoigne being the firſt Lord 
Mayor who reſided in it. | 

This edifice is very ſubſtantially built 
of Portland ſtone, and has a portico of 
i lofty fluted columns of the Corinthian 
order in the front; the fame order being 
continued in pilaſters both under the pe- 
diment, and on each fide. The baſe- 
ment ſtory is very maſſy and built in ruſtic. 
In the center of this ſtory is the door 
which leads to the kitchens, cellars, and 
3: other 
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other officts; and on each fide riſes a flight 
of ſteps of very conſiderable extent, lead. | 
ing up to the portico, in the middle of 
which is the door which leads to the 

apartments and offices where bufinek: j; 
tranſacted. The ſtone baluſtrade of the 
ſtairs is continued along the front of the 
portico, and the columns, which are 
wrought in the proportions of Palladio, 
ſupport a large angular pediment, adorn- 
ed with a very noble piece in bas relief, 
repreſenting the dignity andopulence of 
the city of London, by Mr. Taylor. 

In the center ſtands a very gracefil 
woman crowned with turrets, repreſent- 
ing the city, her left foot placed upon 
the figure of Envy, who lies on her — 
and ſeems endeavouring to rife. Her left 
arm reſts upon a large ſhield, which ha: 
the city arms, and in her right hand the 
holds a wand. This being the principal 
figure, is done in alto relievo: ſhe ſeems 
ready to ſtep forwards, her head and right 
arm, which are completely finiſhed, pro- 
ject forward from the back ground, and 
her wand extends beyond the cornice of 
the pediment. Near her, on her right 
fide, ſtands a Cupid holding the cap # | 

Liberty over his ſhoulder at the end of a 
| ſhort ſtaff, in the manner of a mace ; and 

a We farther, a river God, ng 

1 | ,.-- 0 
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the Thames, lies reclined, pouring a 
ſtream of water from a large vaſe; and 
near him an anchor faſtened to its cable, 
with ſhells lying on the ſhore. On the 
ſeft hand of London is Plenty, kneeling 
and holding out her hand in a ſupplicating 
poſture, as if beſeeching her to accept of 
the fruits ſhe is pouring from her cornu- 
copia ; and behind her are two naked 
boys with bales of goods, as emblems of 
commerce. | 
It is, however, very obvious, that the 
principal figures in this pediment are too 
large, which obliges London to ſtand, and 
Plenty to kneel, in a leſs graceful manner 
than they might otherwiſe do ; -and, be- 
des their extraordinary ſize, renders them 
too croude t. Uo... 
Beneath this portico are two ſeries of 
windows, which extend along the whole 
front, and above theſe is an Attic ſtory 
with ſquare windows crowned with a ba- 
luſtrade. 8 POT | 
The building is an oblong, and its 
depth is the long fide ; it has an area in 
the middle, and the fartheſt end is an 
Egyptian hall, which is the length of the 
front, very high and deſigned for public 
entertainments. To make it regular in 
flank, the architect has raiſed a ſimilar 
building on the front, which'is the upper 
Zn part 
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5 of | a dancing gallery. This rather 
urts than adorns the face of the build- 

in 

"Ra car the ends at each ade is a Window 
of extraordinary height, placed betuxen 
coupled Corinthian pilaſters, and extend. 
ing to the top of the Attic ſtory. 
The apartments are extremely noble; 
but this edifice has the misfortune to be ſo 
crouded with houſes, eſpecially on tlie 
tides, that the rooms are dark, and even 
in the front there is not a ſufficient area 
to enlighten the building; nor can it ever 
be viewed to advantage, unleſs in ſome 
future time the heavy load at the top 
ſhould be taken off, and a broad ſtreet, 2; 

wide as the edifice itſelf, opened before it 
into Lothbury. | 
Max ftreet, Hackney. 
MaRGARET's alley, Margaret ſtreet. 


& MarGaRegT' s HiL1., extends from the 


court of juſtice, which faces the ſtreet 
thus named, to the farther corner of St. 
George's church. Where this court is 
_now kept, was anciently a church named 
St. Margaret's on the hill, which gave its 


name to the ſtreet, The Hot Vas has 


a ſmall colonade that leads to a tavern, | 
over which is the court-room, where the 
Lord Mayor of London tries cauſes. On 
the front of this edifice is the 0 of 

ing 
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King Charles II. under which i is the fol- 


lowing inſcription : 

Combuſtum anno 1670, re-adificatum 

annts 1685 & 1686. Jacobo Smyth, 

Mil. & Roberto Geffery, Mil. Pre- 

toribus. Inpen. „S . 

. MARGARE T's lane, Old Palace yard; 
thus named from its ſituation near St. 
Margaret's chureh, Weſtminſter. 
St, MARGARET s Lothbury. This church 
received its name from its being dedicated 
to St, Margaret, a virgin, faint of An- 
tioch, who ſuffered , martyrdom in the 
reign of the Emperor Decius; and the ad- 
ditional appellation, of Lothbury is to 
point out its ſituation, and diſtinguiſh it 
from the other churches in this eier of the 
ſame name. 

The old church Which was. built in 
1449, being deſtroyed by the general 
conflagration_ in 1666, the preſent ſtone 
edifice was erected in its room, and com- 
pleted in 1690, It ſtands upon the an- 
cient courſe of Wallbrook, on the north 
ide of Lothbury, and is a plain and neat 
building, It is lixty-11x. feet in length, 
ifty-four in breadth, the height to the 
roof is thirty-ſix, and the height of the 
ſteeple 140 feet. The body is well en- 
lightened by a row. of lofty windows; 
over which, the, wall is terminated by a 

ST ---: 3 
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baluſtrade; and the principal door is or. 


namented with Corinthian columns which 
ſupport an angular pediment. The tower 
has large windows in the uppermoſt ſtage, 
and is termitianed a little above by a plain 
cornice, upon which is raiſed a ſmall 
dome that ſupports a ſlender ſpire. 
A row of deſpicable ſhops was formerly 
built before this church; but a few year: 
ago they were taken down, and a neat 
pavement of broad ſtone has been lately 
raiſed the whole length of the church, to 
which there is an aſcent of a few plain 
ſteps at each end, and to the principal 
door; but as this pavement is in ſome 
places upwards of two feet above the 
ſtreet, a regard to the ſafety of the paſſen- 
gers as well as to ornament, ought to have 
induced the perſons who formed this 
pavement to have ſecured it by a neat ba- 
luſtrade. 
The advowſon of this rectory WAS an- 
ciently in the Abbeſs and Nuns of Bark- 
ing in Eſſex; but at the diffolution of 
their convent it came to the Crown, and 
the church is ſtill in his Majeſty's gift. 
Ihe Rector, beſides the profits ariſing 
from caſualties, &c. receives 10ol. per 

annum in lieu of tithes. 
Sc. MaRGARET Moss, a church which 
formerly ſtood at the ſouth weſt corner o 
Lit 3 
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Little Friday ſtreet, oppoſite Diſtaff lane, 


and was thus named from its being dedi- 
cated to St. Margaret abovementioned, 
and from one Moſes its rebuilder : but 
ſaffering by the dreadful fire of London, 
and not being rebuilt, the pariſh has been 
annexed - to that of St. Mildred's Bread 
ſtreet. 
„ MARGARET New Fiſh fireet, ſtood on 
the eaſt fide of Fith ſtreet hill, where the 
Monument 1s fituated ; but being burnt 
with the reſt of the buildings in London, 
and not rebuilt, the pariſh is joined to that 
oi St. Magnus. Stow. 

MaRGARET Pattens, owes its addi- 
tional epithet to its ancient ſituation among 
patten- makers. This church is ſituated 
in Rood lane, at the corner of Little 
Tower ſtreet, and in Billingſgate ward. 
The old church, which was built in 1538, 
Was deſtroyed by the fire of London, and 


the preſent edifice raiſed in 1687. Mait- 


3 conſiſts of a plain body Gntpichs feet 
in len 2th, fifty: two. 1 in breadth, and the 
height: of the roof is thirty-two fect. It is 
well enlightened by a range of arched 
windows, with porthole windows over 
them ; and over the door in the front is a 


large Doric window, with a cherubim's 
head and a large feſtoon over it, above 


which 
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which a . petliment ſtretches from the 
ſteeple to the end of the church. The 
tower riſes ſquare to a conſiderablc height, 
and is terminated by four plain pinacles 
crowned with balls, and a baluſtrade, 
within which riſes a very ſolid ſpire, ter- 
minated by a ball and fane. 
Ihis church is a rectory in _ gift of 
the Lord Mayor, commonalty, and citi- 
zens; and i Rector, beſides glebe, ca- 
ſualties, &c. receives 1201. per annum in 
lieu of tithes. 1 
St. MARGARET.S Areet, Cavendiſh quare; 
fo called in honour of the Lady Oxtord. 
St. MARGARET's: Weſtminſter.'\. King Ed- 
ward the Confeſſor having reſolved to re- 
build the conventual church of St. Peter 
_ with great magnificence; imagined that it 
would be a diſhonour to his new and ſtate- 
ly edifice, to have the neighbouring people 
aſſemble in it as uſual, for the performance 
of religious worſhip, as well as prove 
troubleſome and inconvenient to the 
monks; therefore about the year 1064, 
he cauſed a church to be erected on the 
north ſide of St, Peter's, for the uſe of the 
- neighbouring inhabitants, and dedicated it 
to St. Margaret, the vg. and (Racy of 
Antioch. * 
This church, hich is. ſtuated: only 
vb thirty feet to the north of the abbey, was 


rebuilt 
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rebuilt in the reign of King Edward I. 
by the pariſhioners and merchants of the 
ſtaple, except the chancel, which was 
erected at the expence of the Abbot of 
Weſtminſter. At length, in the year 1735, 
this church was not only beautifully re- 
paired, but the tower caſed, and moſtly 
;ebuilt, at the expence of 3 500 l. granted 
by parliament, on account of its being in 
ſome meaſure a national church, for the 
uſe of the houſe of Commons. Stow. 
It is a plain, neat, and not inelegant 
Gothic ſtructure, well enlightened by a 
ſcries of large windows: it has two hand- 
ſome galleries of conſiderable: length, 
adorned in the front with carved work; 
theſe are ſupported by ſlender pillars which 
riſe to the roof, and have four ſmall black 
pillars running round each of them, adorn- 
ed with gilded capitals both at the galle- 
ries and at the top, where the flat roof is 
neatly ornamented with ſtucco. The 
_ ſteeple confiſts of a tower, which riſes to 
2 conſiderable height, and is crowned with 
a turret at each corner, and a ſmall lan- 
thorn, much ornamented with carved 
work in the center, from whence riſes 

a flag ſtaff. | ARTS IF OE | 
This church in 1758, underwent a 
thorough repeir, on the infide a new 
vault was built through the whole body 
of 
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of the ” edifice, and the whole is or 


namenting with new gilding and paint- 


ing. A ſmall view of it is in the 
fame plate with that of Weſtminſter 
ABBEY, which ſee. 
The patronage of this church, which is 
a curacy, was. anciently in the Abbot and 
Convent of Weſtminſter, as it is at preſent 
in the Dean and Chapter. 


On the ſouth fide of the altar is an DF 


cient tomb, erected in the depth of popiſh 
ignorance and ſuperſtition, on which is 
the portraiture of Mary Bylling ſtanding 
between the Virgin Mary and an angel, 
and over her is engraved the figure of an 
old man, to repreſent the omnipreſent 
Deity, . emitting rays- of light upon the 
head of the Virgin, from whoſe mouth 
proceeds a label with theſe: words, Ecce 

ancilia Domini; fiat mibi ſecundum verbum 
tum. Out of Mary Bylling's mouth iſ- 
ſues a ſcroll with theſe words: Bie 
Lady, fer thy glorious ſalutacion, bryng our 
fowles to everlaſting ſalvation : and on two 
ſcrolls on each fide of her, Bi Triniti, 
on me have mercy. Blefſyd Triniti, on me 
bade mercy. Theſe four figures, with the 
ſeveral inſcriptions, are engraven on {mall 
brats plates inlaid in the ſtone, as is alſo an 
inſcription which gives the names of her 


1 three-huſdands, and lets us know that ſhe 


died 
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died on the 14th of March 1429. Mait- 
land. | | 
There is alſo here a whimſical inſcrip- 
tion on the tomb of Skelton, the merry 
Poct Lavreat to Henry VII. and VIII. 
who died on the 21ſt of June 1529. 


Come, AleRo, and lend me thy torch, 

To find a church-yard in a church-porch. 
Poverty and poetry this tomb doth incloſe, 
Therefore, gentlemen, be merry in proſe, 


We ſhall conclude theſe odd monu- 
mental inſcriptions with the following, 
which as well as the former, 1s mentioned 
by Weaver in his Funeral monuments. 


Sancta Maria, virgo virginum, 
Pray for the foul of Jone Pymichum. 


MARIGOLD alley, Barnaby ſtreet, South- 
wark,* Fs 

MARIGOLD court, in the Strand.“ 
MaR1GoLD lane, Upper Ground.“ 
MaricorlD fairs, Upper Ground.“ 
MAR1GOLD ſtreet, Rotherhith Wall.* 
MARINE SOCIETY, for furniſhing the navy 
with ſea boys and landmen, in order to in- 
creaſe the number of our mariners. This 
ſociety was founded ſoon after the break- 
ing out of the preſent war, by a number 


of 
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of gentlemen animated by a generous love 
of their country, and an ardent defire to 
- increafe its glory, as well as from com- 
paſſion for the many ragged and miſerable 
objects ſeen in our ſtreets. This noble 
ſcheme was chiefly conducted by a gentle- 
man diſtinguiſhed by thoſe accompliſh. 
ments which moit adorn human nature; 
who, beſides a generous ſubſcription, join- 
ed his indefatigable induſtry in promoting 
this noble ſcheme, and even wrote a ve 
judicious pamphlet to ſhew the public ad- 
vantages that would reſult from it. He 
preſented the firſt impreſſion, conſiſting of 
a thouſand copies, to the ſociety; and by 
his aſſiduity, and that of a famous ma- 
giſtrate, great numbers of the loweſt of 
the people, who would probably have 
ended their days ignominiouſly at Tyburn, 
have filled the court of Frahce with ter- 
ror, and revived the drooping glory of 
their country. From this pamphlet we 
ſhall give an account of this ſociety. 

It muſt be obſerved, that every man of 
war, privateer, and merchant thip, is 
obliged to take a certain number of boys, 
which are conſidered both as neceflary to 
the ſhip, and a nurſery for ſeamen ; thus 
in every fixty gun ſhip of 400 men, the 
Captain and officers require thirty ſer- 
VAants. | | 


Theſe 
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Theſe it was impoſſible to obtain at the 
breaking out of the war; the ſociety there- 
fore ſought for them among the vagrants, 
the pilterers, and . thoſe whoſe extreme 
poverty and i ignorance rendered them per- 
nicious to the community; and alſo en- 
deavoured to aſſiſt the Captains and offi- 
cers in the ſea ſervice, by encouraging the 
induſtrious poor to ſend their children to 
ſea; and by inviting all who were fit for 
the ſea ſervice to enter into it: {tout lads 
who were covered with naſtineſs and had 
no means of ſupport, were cleaned, well 
fed, and provided with lodgings ; and if 
any of the men or boys were diſtempered, 
as ſometimes happened, by mere wretch- 
edneſs, filth, hunger, or the uſe; of bad 
food, they were properly phyſicked and 
put in a condition to go on board; while 
thoſe who were more happy in having 
triends to provide for them, were appoint- 
ed to come to the office, where they were 
to be cloathed, and all were fitted with 
loathing and bedding by the ſociety, and 
ent clean, as well as properly dreſſed, on 
board his Majeſty's ſhips. 

Of theſe boys they took ſome of thir- 
teen years of age; but chiefly invited ſtout 
lads of fixteen and upwards, becauſe they 
would ſoon become able ſeamen ; and 

- now 
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now they take none who are leſs than four 
feet four inches in height. 
The greateſt care imaginable is taken 
not to give any maſter, miſtreſs, or parent, 
the leaſt reaſon to complain. Theſe hare 
been always invited to fee the boys when 
they are cloathed, on Thurfday mornings 
at Mr. Fielding's houſe ; and again when 
they are examined and ſent to their reſpec. 
tive ſhips by the ſociety, at the Seamen: 
office over the Royal Exchange; and if 
any apprentice-or fon is required by hi 
maſter or parents, he is delivered up im- 
mediately. 
As tothe landmen, they are required to 
be hardy, active, and robuſt ; theſe, t 
prevent their being deſpiſed by the failors, 
are immediately cloathed as ſeamen, and 
ſo divided among the meſſes of the ma- 
riners, as Will ſooneſt enable them to 
learn their language and duty, and they 
are completely fitted out without being 
obliged to expend any part of the bounty 
of thirty ſhillings, granted by his Majeſty 
to all the landmen who enter into the 
{ervice. | 
What gives the higher idea of this ſo- 
ciety, is, that ſeveral of its members are 
active, and particularly Mr. Fielding, in 
collecting many of the boys who are 2 
8 c 
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the moſt abject condition: they aſſiſt and 
clieve each other in a taſk by which they 
are to gain nothing, but the applauſe of 
their own hearts. 

To prevent impoſition, the ſociety 
keeps a ſample of the cloathing at their 
office, which is ſealed with the ſeals of 
ſeveral of the committee, and ſhewn to 
the men and boys when they are cloathed, 
that the ſociety may be ſure the ſlopſeller 
keeps up to his engagement. Beſides, as 
it is the ſteady purpoſe of the ſociety to 
preſerve the health of the men and boys 
whom they clothe, as far as it depends on 
{uch raiment, they are not contented with 
ſuch manufactures as they find in the 
ſhops, but buy them of the manufacturer 


and milled on the ſpot, make what 1s 
called pea jackets, that laſt twice as long, 


as the common ſort of pea jackets. And 
as they think the ſeverity of the winter 
ſcaſon renders common thin flannel waiſt- 


white or other coloured kerſeys, that are 
ot the greateſt ſervice and duration, The 


are made of half thicks or thin kerſeys, 
which the ſociety alſo provides from 


Vor. TV =: 8 moſt 


in Yorkſhire, which being well wetted 


and reſiſt the weather four times as much 


coats inſufficient, they make waiſtcoats of 
brceches or drawers for the men and boys 


Yorkſhire. In order alſo to make the 
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moſt of the money, and provide the he} 
things, theſs jackets, waiſtcoats, and 
breeches are brown inſtead of blue, the 
former being found the moſt durable co- 
lour; and ſuch jackets coſt ten per cent. 
leſs than blue, on account of the excefitre 
price of indigo. 

The cloathing and bedding given each 
of the boys, are a felt hat, a worſted cap, 
a kerſey pea jacket, a kerſey pair of 

| breeches, a ſtriped flannel or kerſey wait 
coat, a pair of trowſers, two pair of hoſe, 
two pair of ſhoes, two handkerchich, 
three ſhirts ; a bed, pillow, blanket, aud 
coverlet ; a pair of buckles and buttons; 
thread, worſted, and needles; a knife, 2 
Prayer Book and Teſtament to tho 
whoſe Captains defire them, and a bag to 
put their cloaths in. 

The cloathing given each of the men 
is, a felt ſeaman's hat, a kerſey pea jacket, 
a waiſtcoat and drawers of the fame, a 
pair of drab breeches, a pair of thin 
trowſers, a pair of worſted hoſe, a pair of 
yarn hoſe, two ſhirts, two worſted caps, 
one pair of ſhoes, one pair of buckles, Wl 
one pair of buttons, a knife, thread, wor- 
ſted, and needles, with a bag for their Wl 
cloaths. Se 

A note of theſe cloaths is given to every 
man and boy, by which he may ſee 27 5 
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he has, but nothing is delivered till they 
are actually on board the tender in the 
river Thames, or in their reſpective ſhips 
at the ports; except to the boys, who are 
attended to the ſhips. Es 

Our author, who was one of the com- 
mittee, obſerves, that from this fociety 
may be ſeen the great buſineſs that may 
be done for a trifling expence ; for the 
Treaſurer, Commiſſioners, Secretary, and 
Clerks; the houſe-rent and entertain- 
ments ; the fire and candle, paper, pens 
and ink, do not all together coſt the ſociety 
an hundred pounds per annum ; and if, by 


= 32! additional Clerk, he adds, it ſhould 


happen to ſwell to r5ol. © greater good 
with leſs money, I will be bold to ſay, 
is not done by any ſociety in this king- 
dom: for excluſive of the charge of 
*« cloathing, feeding, and ſending boys to 


* Portſmouth, the expence 1s very little 


more than the rent of two rooms at 
about 251. per annum, the ſalary of a 
i ſecretary, not exceeding 5gol. per an- 
num, and a Porter 10]. per aunum.” 
There is a general meeting every three 
months, viz. the firſt Thurſday in Janu- 
ary, the firſt in April, the firſt in July, 


and the firſt in October, or oftener, if the 


committee defire it; when an account of 
celpts and diſburſements are laid before 
S 2 the 
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the ſubſcribers under the direction of the 


committee, which conſiſts of a conſider. 
able number of them. Of this committee 
not leſs than three perſons act, who meet 
every Thurſday at eleven o'clock at the 
Merchants Seamens office over the Royal 
Exchange; and any other day, if necei⸗ 
ſary, at the Secretary's houſe in Prince; 
ſtreet, where any two of the committee 
may tranſact the buſineſs when it is ver 
urgent. | 

MARINERS alley, Fore ſtreet, Lambeth. 

MaARIN ERS ,reet, Shadwell. 

MaRk lane, extends from Fenchurch ſtreet 
to Tower ſtreet, and is chiefly inhabited 
by merchants. Maitland ſays it was ori- 
ginally called Mart lane, it being once 
uſed as a public mart. On the eat fide 
of this lane is the Corn Exchange. 

MARKET court, 1. By Oxford market. 2. 
By Shepherd's market. 


MaxxerT i, Upper Shadwell. 


MARKET lane, Pallmall. 

MARKET paſſage, 1. Lime ſtreet, leading 
into Leadenhall market. 2. Oxford ſtrect. 
leading into Oxford market. 3. Pater- 
noſter row, leading into Newgate mar- 
ket. 

MARKET freet, 1. Jermain ſtreet. 2. 
Newport ſtreet. 3. Millbank, Weit- 
miniſter. 5 


MARKET<+- 
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MakkETs. AS one of the principal ad- 
vantages of a city are commodious mar- 
kets, this metropolis may, in this parti- 
cular, be ſaid to exceed moſt, if not all 
the cities in Europe : ſome account of 
theſe is diſperſed through this work; not- 
withſtanding which, it may be proper, 
under this article, to gratify the reader's 
curioſity, by giving a liſt of them, that 
the whole may be ſeen at one view. 
Bear Key, the great corn market, 
Billingſgate, the great fiſh, and coal 
market. 
Biſhopſgate ſtreet market, for hay. 
Blackwell hall, the great cloth market. 
Bloomſbury market, for meat, &c. 
Borough market, a new market for meat 
and greens. 
Brook's market, for meat. 
Carnaby market, for meat, &c. 
Clare market, for meat, &c. 
Covent Garden market, for herbs and 
fruit. ED * 
Fleet market, for meat, fruit, herbs, &c. 
Hay market, Pallmall, for hay and ftraw. 
Honey lane market, for meat, &c. 
Hoxton market, for meat, &c. 
Hungerford market, for meat, &c. 
Leadenhall market, for leather, hides, 
and all kinds of proviſions. 
Mark lane market, for corn. 
S 3 Newgate 
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. Newgate market, for all kinds of prox 


viſions. 
Newport malt for meat, Kc. 
Oxford market, for meat, &c. 
Queenhithe, the great meal market. 
Red Lion market, for meat, &c. 
St. James's market, for meat, &c. 
St. Margaret's Hill market, for hay and 
ſtraw. 
Shadwell market, for meat, c. 
Smithfield market, for cattle. | 
Spitalfields market, for meat, greens, &c, 
Weſtminſter market, for meat, &c. 
Whitechapel market, for meat by whole 
ſale and retail. 
4 White Horſe Inn meal markets near Heb 
= born brid | 
3 Wood's CR market, for ſheep ſi ins. 
1 MART BOROoU OH Hovuse, ſituated behind 
the houſes on the weſt fide of Pallmall, i 
D a. very large brick edifice, ornamented 
N with ſtone, and built in a peculiar taſte. 
The front, which is very extenſive, has 
only two ſeries of windows, and on each 
fide the wings are ornamented at the cor- 
ners, with a kind of ſtone ruſtic, and the 
edifice is terminated by a baluſtrade, in 
the manner it appears in the print. On 
ö the ſides of the area next the wings 4 
1 mall celonade extends on each fide, and 
1 ie ſide oppoſite to the ahovementionel 
. | e a 
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area is taken up with the offices. 
The late Ducheſs of Marlborough, 
when this ſtructure was finiſhed, in- 
tended to have opened a way to it from 
Pallmall, directly in the front, as is evi- 
dent from the manner in which the court 
yard is finiſhed; but Sir Robert Walpole 
having purchaſed the houſe before it, and 
being upon no good terms with the Du- 
cheſs, ſhe was prevented in her deſign. 
The front towards the Park reſembles 
this, only inſtead of the two middle win- 
dows in the wings, there are niches for 
ſtatues, and inſtead of the area in front, 
you deſcend by a flight of ſteps into the 
garden. g | 

This ſtructure is, however, greatly cen- 
{ured by the critics in architecture. 

The apartments however are noble, 
and well diſpoſed, and the furniture is 
rich. In the veſtibule at the entrance, is 
painted the battle of Hochſtet, in which 
the moſt remarkable ſcene is the taking 
Marſhal Tallard, the French General, and 
ſeveral other officers of great diſtinction, 
priſoners. The figures of the great Duke 
ot Marlborough, of Prince Eugene of 
Savoy, and General Cadogan, are finely 
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MakxrTBOROVUGAH court, 1. Berwick ſtreet. 

2. Petticoat lane. 1 
84 MARI- 
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MaRrLBOROUGH, or Carnaby markes, by 
Marlborough fireet. See Carnagy 
MARKET. 

MARLBOROUGH metws, by Oxford ſtreet; ſo 
called from the Dukes of Marlborough 
formerly keeping their hawks there. 

MarLBOROUGH row, Carnaby or Marl- 
borough market. 

MarLBOROUGH ftreet, a very handſome 

| ſtreet, extending from the end of Argyle 
buildings. 


Nansen ſtreet, Ratcliff highway.+ 


Marsn yard, Wapping. 

Earl MAR8HAL of England, the eighth 

great officer of the kingdom, heredita 
in the family of the Dukes of Norfolk 
ever ſince the year 1553. This officer 
had formerly great authority; for he took 
cognizance of all matters of war and arms, 
determined contracts relating to deeds of 
arms out of the realm upon land, and 
matters concerning wars within the realm, 
that could not be determined by common 
law, in which he was generally guided 
by the civil law. Indeed he had ſeveral 
courts, among which was the Marſhalſea 
court in the Borough, ſo called from its 
being under his juriſdiction. But the 
houſe of Norfolk being of the Romiſh 
religion, is incapable by law of perform- 
ing theſe offices. See MARSHALSEA PRI- 
i; SON, 
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sow. The Earl Marſhal has however 
held ſeveral courts at Doctors Commons, 
to inquire into the right ſeveral people 
had aſſumed of bearing arms. Chamber- 
lain's Preſent State. 

City MARSHAL, an officer of conſiderable 
authority, dignity, and profit. His bu- 
fineſs is to ſee the laws of the city put in 
execution; and in ſolemn proceſſions he 
rides before the Lord Mayor, on a horſe 
richly capariſoned. The ſum of fifteen 
hundred pounds is uſually given for this 
place. | | 

MARSHAL ffreet, 1. Maiden lane, Dead- 
man's place. . 2. Silver ſtreet, Bloomſ- 
bury. 
MARSHALSEA COURT. See the following 
article. 5 
MARSHALSEA PRISON, on St. Margaret's 
Hill, Southwark, is a place of confine- 


ment for perſons who have committed 


crimes at ſea, as pirates, &c. and for 
debtors. In this priſon is the Marſhalſea 
court, the Judges of which are, the Lord 
Steward of his Majeſty's houſhold for the 
time being ; the Steward of the court, 
who muſt be a barriſter at law ; and a 


Deputy Steward. In all civil actions tried 
in this court, both the plaintiff and de- 


fendant muſt belong to his Majeſty's 
nouſhold, The perſons confined in this 
OY a priſon 
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MaxsHANM court, Hog lane, St. Giles's.+ 
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priſon for crimes at ſea, take their trials at 
the Old Bailey. 

In the fame priſon is the Palace Court, 
the juriſdiction of which extends twelve 
miles round the palace of Weſtminſter, 
the city of London only excepted ; and 
the debtors within any part of Weſtmin- 
ſter, and twelve miles round, may he c:. 

"ried to this priſon for a debt of 408 
Actions for debt are tried in this court 
every Friday, and there are the ſame 
Judges, Counſellors and Attorneys here 2s 
in the Marſhalſea court; theſe are, be- 
ſides the Judges already mentioned, 2 
Prothonotary, a Secondary, and Deputy 
Prothonotary ; four Counſellors, and fix 
Attorneys. But in this court neither the 
plaintiff nor defendant muſt belong to his 
Majeity's houſhold. 

The buildings are mean and ruinous; 


but the court-room is pretty {pacious and 
convenient. 


MarsHaM freet, Market ſtreet, Weſt- 
minſter. 

MarTiIN's court, I. Whitech: apel.+ 2. 
Chick lane, Smithfield. + 

St. MaRTIx's zu the Fields, in St. Martin's 
lane, near Charing Croſs. This church 
received its name from St. Martin, an 
Hungarian, who was ſainted for the cru- 
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elty with which he perſecuted the Arians, 
and its being As ſituated in the 


fields. Though the preſent ſtructure is 


of a modern 55 there was very early a 
church upon the ſame ſpot, dedicated to 
the ſame ſaint; for there are authentic 
records of a diſpute in 1222, between the 
Abbot of Weſtminſter and the Biſhop of 
London, concerning the exemption of the 


church of St. Martin's in the Fields from 


the juriſdiction of the Biſhop of London. 
How long before this a building for the 
ſervice Ks was erected there, is not 
_ eaſy to determine; but it was probably a 
chapel for the monks of Weſtminſter, 
when they viſited their convent garden, 


which then extended. to it. However, 


the endowments of this church fell with 
the monks who poſſeſſed it, and in Henry 


the VIIIth's reign a ſmall church was built 


there at the King's expence, the inhabi- 
tants being then too poor to pay for it ; 
but this ſtructure not being capacious 
enough to accommodate the pariſhioners, 
it was greatly enlarged in 1607. At 


length, after many expenſive repairs, that 


ſtructure was taken down in the year 
1721, and ſoon after the firſt ſtone of the 
preſent edifice was laid. Five years com- 


pleted the - and in 1726 it was 
gonſecrated. 
I 
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It is obſervable, that on the laying of 
the firſt ſtone, his Majeſty King George J. 
gave an hundred guineas to de diſtributed 
among the workmen, and ſome time at. 
ter 1 *ool. to purchaſe an organ. The 
whole expence of building and decorating 
this church, amounted to 36,8911. 10s, 
4d. of which 33,4501. was granted by 
Parliament, and the reſt raiſed by the 
above royal benefaction, a ſubſcription, 

and the ſale of ſeats in the ehurch. 

St. Martin's in the Fields 1s an elegant 
edifice built with ſtone. In the weſt fron: 
is an aſcent by a very long flight of ſtep: 
to a very noble portico of Corinthian co- 
lumns, which ſupport a pediment in 
which is the roy al arms in bas relief. 
The ſame order is continued round in pi- 

laſters, and in the intercolumniations are 
two ſeries of windows ſurrounded with 
ruſtic. On each ſide the doors, on the 
fides which are near the corners, are 
lofty Corinthian columns; the roof is 
concealed by a handſome baluſtrade, and 
the ſpire is ſtately and elegant. 

The decorations on the inſide are ex- 
tremely fine ; the roof is richly adorned 
with fret-work ; {lender Corinthian co- 
lumns raifed on high pedeſtals, riſing in 
the front of the galleries, ſerve to ſupport 
both them and the roof, which 7 

ides 
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nales reſts upon them in a very ornamental 
puns work. The eaft end is richly adorn- 


ed with fret-work and gilding, and over 


the altar is a large window finely painted. 
This church was repaired and beautified 


in 1758. 


With reſpect to this noble edifice, 


ſays the author of the Review, © I 
«+ could with that a view was opened from 
the Mews to St. Martin's church; I 
don't know any of the modern build- 
ings about town which better deſerves 
« ſuch an advantage. The portico is at 
once elegant and auguſt, and if the ſteps 
ariſing from the ſtreet to the front 
could have been made regular, and on 
a line from end to end, it would have 


given it a very conſiderable grace; but 


as the ſituation of the ground would 
„not allow it, this is to be eſteemed a 
*« misfortune rather than a fault. The 
round columns at each angle of the 
church are very well contrived, and 
have a very fine effect in the profile of 
the building; the eaſt end is remarka- 
bly elegant, and very juſtly challenges 
** 2 particular applauſe, In ſhort, if there 
is any thing wanting in this N tis 


** little more elevation, which, I pre- 
ſume, is apparently wanted within, and 


** would create an additional beauty with- 
«© out, 
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| © out. I can't help thinking too that, in 

| „ complaifance to the galleries, the ar- 
10 chitect has reverſed the order of the 
windows, it being always uſual to have 
e the large ones nearer the eye, and the 
* ſmall, by way of Attic ſtory, on the 
- top. * 

This church is a vicarage, in the giſt 
of the Biſhop of London. 

Sr. MaRTin's Church yard, St. Martin's 
lane, Charing Croſs. 

St. MarrTiN's court, a large, handſome 
court, with a free ſtone pavement in St. 
Martin's lane, Charing Croſs. 

Sc. MarTin's Fonmonger lane, à church 
which ſtood at the corner of Church alley, 
in Ironmonger lane, and in Cheap ward ; 
but being deſtroyed by the dreadful fire of 
Lenden, and not rebuilt, the pariſh was 

united to St. Olave Jewry. Newe. Rep. 
Ecct - 

St. M Re lane, 1. Oppoſite Northum- 
berland houſe in the Strand; thus named 
from the church of St. Martin's in the 
Fields. 2. Canon ftreet, Walbrook ; to 
named from the church of St. Martins 
Orgar, which was formerly on the eaſt 
ſide of it. 

Sc. MAR TIN's Le GRAND, extends from 
the corner of Blow bladder ſtreet to Al- 
derſgate. This ſtreet, as far as Bell court 

near 
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1-1r St. Anne's lane, as well as all the 
Hurts on each fide, is within its own li- 
horty, and in the government of Weſt- 
infer. It took its name from a colle- 
viate church founded here by one Ingal- 
deus and his brother Edward, in the 
year 1056, for a Dean, ſecular Canons, 
and Priefts, and dedicated to St. Martin. 
Afterwards the addition of % Grand was 
added, from the extraordinary privileges 
of ſanctuary granted to it by ſeveral Mo- 
narchs. Hither thieves, ruffians, and 
murderers ufed to fly for fafety ; here 
robbers brought their ſtolen goods, which 
they thared among themſelves, or ſold to 
the inhabitants: here alſo lived the makers 
of picklocks; the counterfeiters of keys 
and ſeals; the forgers of falſe evidence; 
thoſe who made chains, beads, and plate 
of gilt copper, which they ſold for gold ; 
and, in ſhort, gameſters, bawds, and 
ttrumpets. To fo great a height of li- 
centiouſneſs was this ſanctuary grown, 
that in the reign of Henry VIE. the She- 
riffs of London venturing to take from 


thence by violence a perſon who had 
taken ſanctuary there, the Abbot of Weſt⸗ 


minſter exhibited a bill to the King againſt 


them, upon which the cauſe was heard 


in che Star- chamber, and the Sheriff ſe- 
verely fined. Maitland. 


I Though 


ce — — _ 
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Though this place is in a manner in 
the heart of the city, it is ſtill in the li. 
berty of Weſtminſter; and the inhabitant; 
are governed, and vote accordingly. The 
courts and alleys are now chiefly inhabited 
by taylors and others who are not free of 
the city; for all foreigners carry on their 
trades and profeſſions there without mo- 
leſtation. 

St. MarTiN's LE GRAND Court. As St. 
Martin's le Grand is a liberty diftin& 
from the government of London, and 
ſubject to the Deanery of Weſtminſter, it 
has a court of record kept every Wedneſ- 
day, for the trial of all perſonal actions of 
what nature ſoever, and there is a court- | 
houſe and a priſon. 

In this court the leading proceſs is 2 
capias againſt the body, or an attachment 
againſt the goods; ſo that a man's goods 
may be ſeized in his own houſe, upon the 
firſt procels, if he himſelf be not taken: 
which is according to the practice of all 
ancient liberties or franchiſes. S794. 

St. MarTIN's Ludgate, on the north fide 
of Ludgate freer, almoſt contiguous to 
the gate, and in the ward of Faringdon 
within. The old church being conſumed 
by the fire of London, the preſent edifice 
was erected in its place. The body 1s not 
ſeen from the ſtreet ; but is tglerably en- 

| | lightened, 
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enlightened. The ſteeple conſiſts of a 
plain tower, and à pretty lofty ſpire raiſed 
on a ſubſtantial arcade, fo that it has at 
once the appearance of ſtrength and 
lightneſs. | 
The patronage of this rectory was an- 
ciently in the Abbot and Convent of Weſt- 
minſter 3 but on the ſuppreſſion of their 
monaſtery, King Henry VIII. erected 
Weſtminſter into a biſhopric, and gave 
the advowſon of this church to the Bi- 
op; but the new fee being diſſolved by 
Edward VI. Queen Mary granted it to 
the Biſhop of London, and his ſucceſſors, 
in whom it full remains. | 

The Rector receives, by act of Parlia- 
ment, in lieu of tithes, 1601. per annum. 
Newcomb's Eccleſ. Rep 3 

Mr. Strype, in his edition of Stowe's 
Survey, gives ſeveral monumental inſcrip- 
tions in this church, from which we ſhall 
elect the two following; the firſt to the 
memory of William Yeardley and his 
wite, the former of whom died on the 
25th of October 1523, and the latter on 
the 2cth of July 1533. 


William Yeardley, and Elizabeth his wife, 
bo lived on earth free from ftrife, 
Not farre from this, in earth doth lye, 
Lo ſhe that all that live muſt dye. 
Vor. IV. Boy | Where 
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Where they do quietly expect 
To riſe again as God's elect. 
They left four daughters and a ſonne, 
Who left them this when they were gone, 


| The other is on Florens Caldwell, Ei, 
citizen and haberdaſher, and Mary ks 
wife, the latter of whom died June , 
1590. is] ; 


Earth goes to earth, as mold to mold, 
Earth treads on earth, glittering in gold, 
Earth as to earth returne neare ſhould, 
Earth ſhall to earth goe ere he would, 
Earth upon earth conſider may, 
Earth goes to earth naked away. 
Earth, though on earth be Rout and gay, 
Shall from earth paſs poore away. 

Be merciful and charitable, 

Relieve the poor as thou art able; 

A ſhrowd to thy grave 

Is all thou ſhalt have. 


Mx 


St. MaRTiN's ORGaRs, a rectory, tit 
church of which was ſituated on the c 
fide of St. Martin's lane near Canon fire:!, 
in Candlewick ward, and is ſo named tron 
its dedication to St. Martin; and the 2 
ditional epithet of Orgars, from Odgz 

or Ordgarus, who was probably its tout- 
der or patron : but this church being de. 
I | re 


wa 
4 
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{troy cd with the reſt of the public edifices 
in the fire of London in 1666, and not 
rebuilt, the parith was annexed to the 

church of St. Clement Eaſteheap. Nec. 
Rep. Eecleſ. Parech. 

In this church was à tomb with the 
fol! owing epitaph, mentioned by Mr, 
Strype in his edition of Stowe's Survey, on 
Sit Allen Cotton, Knt. Alderman, and 
ſometime Lord Mayor of London, who 
205 on the 24th of September 1628, leav- 
1: three ſons and two daughters; and 
he e ſons cauſed his monument to be 
erected. | 


hen he left earth, rich bounty dy d,; 
lä courteſie gave place to pride: 

Soit Mercie to bright Juſtice ſaid, 

O iter! we are both betray'd : 

White Innocence lay on the ground 

By Truth, and wept at either's wound. 

Tue ſons of Levi did lament, 

They lamps went out, their oil was ſpenit. 

Heav'n hath his ſoul, and only v we 

Spin out our lives in miſery. 

So, Death, thou miſſeſt of thy ends, 

And kilPft not him, but kill'ſt his friends. 


» 4 


. MazTin's OUTwicn, at the ſouth eaft 
angle of Threadneedle ſtrect, in Broad 
itrect ward, owes its additional epithet to 
T 2 __ Wikam 
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William and John de Oteſwich, dhe 


were ſome time the proprietors there! 
The patronage of this church was inde: 
anciently in the family of the Earl; 
Surry ; but atterwards coming to the 
de Otetvrickes. they conferred it upon ti 
company of Merchant Taylors, in whey 
it ſtill remains. The Rector receives 0:1; 
401. a year in tithes. Afartland. | 

This is one of thote few churches th:; 
eſcaped the fire in 1666, and with was 
repairs has ſtood ever ſince, and may . 
much longer, though it is already 1 die 
220 years old. 

This edifice is an old Gothic ſtructure 
of the meaner ſtyle; it is ſixty-ſix tec: 
long, and forty-two broad; the height o© Wi 
the roof is thirty-one feet, and the height Wl 
of the ſteeple, ſixty- five feet. The bot; Wi 
is of brick, ftrengthened at the corner; 
by a maſſy ruſtic : the windows, which 
are large, are of the coarſe Gothic kind, 
and the top is ſurrounded with plain fquare 
battlements. From the tower, Which is 
extremely plain and ſimple, rifes a turre!, 
that is open, arched, and ſupported 5 
tour piers ; and from the dome ics fl 
ball and fane. 

The New View of London has the 
following epitaph in this church. 


Co 


> 
» 4 


tn 
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jn memory of John Wright, anno 
ſal. 1633, aged 24. 


Reader, thou may'lſt forbear to put thine eyes 
To charge for tears, to mourn theſe obſequies : 
Such charitable drops would b-ft be given 
[1.thote who late, or never come to heav'n. 
But here you would, by weeping on this duſt, 
\il2y his happineſs with thy miſtruſt ; 

\Whoſe pious cloſing of his youthful years 
Deferves thy imitation, not thy tears, 


; M aRTIN's PoMARY, or Ironmonger 
-, Cheapſide, is ſappoſed by Mr. Stowe 
to hawk derived its additional epithet of 
Poameary, from apple trees growing about 
it; which is the more probable, as in his 
time there were large void ſpaces near it. 
This church ſtood at the corner of Iron- 
monger lane, and in Cheap ward; but 
ſuffering by the dreadful fire of London, 
the parith was united to the church of 
St. Olave's Jewry. 
3 1IN's rents, Queen ſtreet, New Gravel 
ane. 
MAaRTiN's s ſtreet, Thames ſtreet. 
O. Martin's VinTRY, ſtood in Thames 
i:treet, near the ſouth caſt corner of Queen 
ſtreet, and in Vintry ward. This church, 
which was a rectory, received its addi- 
wonal denomination from its being ſituated 


13 .»-..- among: 
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among the wine tunners, wine merch: ants, 
and coopers : but ſharing the commyn 
fate in the dreadful cataſtrophe of 1666, 
and not being rebuilt, the pariſh wy 
united to that of St. Michael's Royal, and 
120]. a year was ſettled upon the Rectot 
in lieu of tithes. Maitland. 
MARTLET s court, Bow ſtreet, Covent 
Garden.+ 5 
St. Maxy ABCuuRCn, in Abchurch lane, 
Candlewick ward, owes its name to in 
dedication to the Virgin Mary, and the 
additional appellation of A or Upchurcy, 
was given it on account of its elevation 
in compariſon of the neighbouring ground 
towards the Thames, and to diſtinguiſh 
it from the many other churches of the 
ſame name in this city. A church dedi- 
cated to St. Mary has ſtood here from very 
early times; and we find that in the year 
1448, it was in the patronage of the Prior 
and Canons of St. Mary Overy's; but 
devolving to the crown in the reign ©: 
Queen Elizabeth, her Majeſty granted 
the perpetual advowſon to Corpus C brit. 
college 1 in Cambridge, wherein it ſtill re. 
mains, though” in eccleſiaſtical affairs, it 
is ſubje& to the Archdeacon. Maitland. 
The old church ſtood till it was con- 
ſumed by the fire in 1666, after * 
5 e 
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the preſent ſtructure was raiſed in its 
room in the year 1686. | 

The building is of brick, ſtrengthened 
by ruſtic quoins of ſtone at the corners, 
with three windows on each fide, of 
- which the middle one is the principal, 
that riſing higher, and taking up the 
pace above, while the others, which are 
ſmaller, have round windows over them; 
theſe have all ſtone caſes. The tower 
riſes ſquare with the corners ſtrengthened 
with ruſtic ; and a large window in the 
center of each face, ornamented like the 
reſt. From this tower riſes a kind of 
dome, and upon its ſummit ſtands a plain 
ipire ſupported by a lanthorn baſe. _ 
St. MaRy ALDERMANBURY, by the north 

eaſt cornerof Love lane, has a fine ſituation, 

with a large area, beſides the church yard 
in the front. A church of the ſame name 
appears from ancient records to have been 
ſituated there ſo early as about the year 
1390 ; however, great part of the old 
ſtructure was taken down in 1633, and 
rebuilt at a conſiderable expence ; but 
thirty three years afterwards it was de- 
itroyed by the fire. of London, and ten 
years after that dreadful event, it was 
t1niſhed in the preſent form. 85 

It is a plain ſtone building, likely to 
ſtand for ages; the body is well enlight- 
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ened by a range of large well- proportioned 
windows, and the corners are Wrong 
with 1 : it is 72 feet long, and 4; 
broad; the roof is 38 feet high, and the 
ſteeple about go feet. It has a plain fi 
tower, conſtructed in the fame manne: 
as the body of the church ; and the angles 
in the upper ſtage are adorned with ruttic ; 
the cornice is ſupported by ſcrolls, ar4 

above it is a plain Attic courle : in this 
rites a turret with a ſquare baſe that ſup- 
ports the dial; this turret is arched, but 
the corners are maſſy: its roof is termi- 

nated in a 1 on which is placed the 
tane, 

The patronage of this church appears 
to have been anciently in the Dean and 
Chapter of St. Paul's ; but the parithion- 
ers have ever ſince the reformation had 
the right of chuſing their own Miniſter, 
who muſt however be licenced by the Bi- 
ſhop of London; but in matters eccle!:- 
aſtical it is ſubject to the Archdeacon, ex- 
cept as to wills and adminiſtrations, which 
belong to the Commiſſarx. The Incum- 
bent receives by act of Parliament 1501. 
a year from the pariſh. 

©. Mary ALDERMARY, on the eaſt fide ct 
Bow lane, in Cordwainer ſtreet ward, has 
its additional epithet of Aldermary, ot 
Eder Mary, from its being the moſt 
ancient 
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1ncient church in this city dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary. The laſt church, which 
was erected at the expence of Henry 
Keeble, was deftroyed by the fire of Lon- 
don in 1666 ; but it was afterwards erect- 
cd at the expence of Henry Rogers, Eſq; 


who generouſly gave 50001. towards re- 


b. ailding =, 

This Gothic edifice is very ſpacious, it 
heing an hundred feet in length and lixty- 
three in breadth ; the height of the roof is 
forty-five feet, and that of the ſteeple an 
hundred and thirty-five. The body is 
enlightened by a ſingle ſeries of large Go- 
thic windows. The wall has well-con- 
trived buttreſſes and battlements; : theſe 
buttreſſes run up pilaſter faſhion, in two 
ſtages, not projecting in the old manner 
from the body of the building. The 
tower, which is full of ornament, conſiſts 
of five ſtages, each of which, except the 
loweſt, has one Gothic window ; and the 
pinacles, which are properly ſo many 


arrets, are continued at each corner down 


to the ground, divided into ſtages as the 

body of the tower, and cabled with ſmall 

pillars bound round it, with a kind of 

arched work, and ſubdiviſions between. 

Engliſh Architecture. 

This rectory is one of the thirteen pe- 

culis ars belonging to the Archbiſhop of 

Canter- 
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Canterbury; and the pariſh of St. Tho- 
mas Apoſtles being annexed to this church 
by an act of Parliament granted in the 
reign of King Charles II. the profits of 
the Rector are greatly augmented, he rc. 
ceiving 150 l. per annum in lieu of tithes, 
and about 100l. a year by glebe. 

St. MARY AT HIL IL, on the weſt ſide of 
St. Mary Hill, in Billingſgate ward, owe; 
its additional epithet to its ſituation on an 
eminence. This church is of conſiderable 
antiquity, fince a chantry was founded in 

] it ſo early as about the year 1336. 

; It is remarkable, that in the year 140), 
digging in this church for the foundation 
of a wall, the corpſe of Alice Hackney, 
who died about the year 1322, was diſ- 
covered in a very rotten coftin ; and that 
the ſkin was ſound and flexible, and the 
joints pliable, though buried about 17; 

years. The body was kept above ground 
three or four days, without any noiſome 
ſmell, but then beginning to be tainted 

1 was Again laid in the ground. 5 

Though this church was not deſtroyed 
by the fire of London, every thing com- 
buſtible in it was conſumed ; it was how- 

3 ever ſoon after repaired, and the pariſh of 

q St. Andrew Hubbard annexed to it. It is 

| awell-proportioned Gothic ſtructure, con- 

| iiſting of a plain body enlightened by large 

0 e windows, 
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windows, and a tower crowned by a 
retty handſome turret. 

The advowſon of this church appears 
to have been in private hands, till about 
3s the year 1638, when it was purchaſed by 
K the pariſh ; but ſince the pariſh of St, 
; Andrew Hubbard was united to it, the 

Duke of Somerſet, who is patron there- 

of, preſents in his turn. The Rector re- 

ceives 2001. a year in lieu of tithes, and 
about 241. per annum by glebe. 
Hg. MARY Ax, a ſtreet on the north fide of 

Leadenhall ſtreet. Here was anciently a 

church dedicated not only to the Virgin 

Mary, but to St. Urſula and her eleven 

thouſand virgins ; but it was commonly 

called SF. Mary at the Ax, from the ſign 
v1 of the Ax over againft the eaſt end of the 
. church; and ſometimes it was named St. 
5 Mary Papillar, from a plat of ground be- 


W 


r 


lay on the north fide of it; but this pariſh 
5 being, about the year 1565, united to the 
pariſh church of St. Andrew Underſhaft, 
St. Mary at the Ax was let out as a ware- 
1 houſe to a merchant ; but the ſtreet how- 
: ever in which this edifice ſtood, till re- 
5 tains its name. Maitland. 
MaryBoN. Sce &. MARY LA BONNE. 
MakyBON Fields, the fields between Lon- 
don and Marybon, or St. Mary la Bonne. 
1 MARYBON 
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MARYBON dane, Tyburn road. 

M aRYBON paſſage, Oxford ſtreet. 

MARYBON place, Little Caſtle ſtreet. 

MARYBoON road, Oxford {treet. 

MaryBoN ſreet, near W. arwick ſtrect, 
Marybon. 

Sr. Mary BoTHaw, ſtood on the eaſt fide 
of Turnwheel lane near Dowgate hill, and 
took its additional name, according to the 
ſurmiſe of Mr. Stowe, from its vicinity to 
a Boat haw, or boat-builder's yard in that 
neighbourhood. This church, which 
was one of the thirteen peculiars belong- 
ing to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
having ſuffered greatly by the fire of Lon- 
don, and not being rebuilt, the pariſh was 
annexed to that of St. Swithin. 

Mary CLARKE'S yord, Gravel lane. 

St. MARW COLECHURCH, ſtood in the 
Poultry, at the ſouth weſt corner of the 
Old Jewry, in Cheap ward, and owed its 
additional epithet of Colechurch, to one 
Cole, its founder : but ſuffering the fate 

of moſt of the other public buildings in 
1666, and not being rebuilt, the pariſh 


was united to the neighbouring church 
of St. Mildred. Sto. 


St. Mary Or GRACE, an abbey of Ciſter- 
tian monks, founded in the reign of Ed- 
ward III. on Tower hill, where the victu- 
alling office is now ſituated. 


MARY 
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Mary GRAY i yard, Gravel lane.+- 

v MARY LA BONNE, thus called from its 
being ſuppoſed to fienify St. Mary the 
(ood; though its original name, accord- 
ing to Maitland, was ; Marybor ne. This 
ge utleman gives the following account of 
the rife of this village, which is now al- 
moſt united to this great metropolis : the 
village of Tyborne going to decay, and 
its church; named St. John the Evangeliſt, 
left abone by the fide of the highway, it 
was robbed of its books, veſtments, bells, 
images, and other decorations ; on which 
the pariſhioners petitioned the Biſhop of 
London for leave to take down their old, 
and erect a new church elſewhere, which 
being readily granted in the year 1400, 
they erected a new church where they had 
{ome time before built a chapel, and that 
ſtructure being dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary, received the additional epithet of 
Borne, from its vicinity to the neighbour- 
ing brook or bourn. 

This village, if it may be ſtill called by 
that name, is almoſt joined by new build- 
ings to this metropolis; and the new 
buildings this way are now increaſing ſo 
very faſt, that it will undoubtedly in a very 
ſhort time be quite joined, and became 2 
part of it. The old church, which was a 
mean edifice, was pulled down, and a 

new 
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one erected in 1741. This ſtructure is built 
with brick in as plain a manner as poſſible. 
It has two ferics of ſmall arched windows 
on each fide, and the only ornaments are 
a vaſe at each corner, and a turret at the 
weſt end. There are here alſo a French 
meeting-houſe, a charity ſchool, and : 
place of public entertainment, which b. 
a pleaſant garden, and a band of vocal and 
inſtrumental muſic. This may be con- 
Edered as a Kind of humble imitation cf 
Veuxhall. 

St. Maxy LE Bow, near the corner of 
Bow lane in Cheapfide, received the epi- 
thet le Bow, from its being the fit 
church in this city built with arches : for 
fo early as in the time of William the 
Conqueror a church of the tame name 
ſtood in this place; a maſſy Gothic pile, 
decorated with lofty arches, which the 
vulgar of that time called bows, and this 
name has been continued through all its 
ſucceeding changes. Here the court of 
Arches uſed to meet, and from theſe 
arches received its name. Stur. 

In the hiſtory of the ancient edifice we 
find, that in the year 1271, a greatnumber 
of people were fleſtroyed, and many more 
maimed by the falling of the ſteeple; after 
which it remained without one till the 
year 1512, when it was finiſhed upon me 

ol; 
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old plan, with ſtone brought from Caen 
in Normandy ; and thus continued till it 
was deſtroyed with the other buildings in 
the city, by the fire in 1666. THe 

The nreſent edifice, which was built by 
the great Sir Chriitopher Wren, was fi- 
nithed in 1673, and is a handſome ſtruc- 
ture, chiefly admired for the elegance of its 
ſteeple, which is extremely light in its 
aſpect, and though very high and full of 
openings, is ſecure from any ſecond fall 
hy the geometrical proportion and light- 
neſs of its ſeveral parts. It is thought to 
be the moſt beautiful thing of its kind in 
Europe. | 

The tower is ſquare from the ground, 
and in this form riſes to a conſiderable 
height ; but with more ornament as it 
advances. The principal decoration. of 
the lower part is the entrance, which is a 
lofty, noble, and well-proportioned arch, 
on two of the ſides faced with a bold 
ruſtic, and raiſed on a plain folid courſe 
trom the foundation. Within the arch is 
2 portal of the Doric order ; the freeze 
ornamented with trigliphs, and with 
iculpture in the metopes; over this arch 


The firſt ſtage is terminated by an elegant 
cornice, over which again riſes a plain 
courſe, 
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anſwers to a window on the other face. 
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courſe, where a dial projects into Cheap. 
fide. Above this is in each face, Pare: 
arched windows, with coupled Ionic © Pi 
laſters at the ſides, near the corners. Ta. 
cornice over theſe windows ſupports :: 
elegant baluſtrade, with Attie pillars 0+; 
the Ionic columns, ſupporting turre: 
each compoſed of four handſome ſerclls 
which join at the top, where are place; 
urns with flames. 

From this part, the ſteeple riſes circulzr 
There is a plain courſe to the height ct 
half the icrolls, and upon this are raik! 
a circular range of Corinthian column, 
while the body of the ſteeple is continued 
round and plain within them. Thet: 
fu upport a tecond baluſtrade, with ver; 
large ſcrolls extending from it to the bod; 
of the ſteeple. Above theſe is placed 
feries of Compoſite columns, and from 

the entablature riſes another ſet of ſcrolls, 

_ ſupporting the ſpire which reſts _ 
balls, and is terminated by a globe, 
whence riſes a fane in the form of 2 
| n. The view here given will heip 
to illuſtrate this deſcription. 

The author of the Critical Review ct 
the e public Buildings, ſays, The ſteeple 
« of Bow church is a maſter- piece in 
e peculiar kind of building, which has 


« no fixed rules to direct A nor is it to 
[TY be 
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« be reduced to any ſettled laws of beau- 
« ty: without doubt if we conſider it 
« only as 4 part of ſome other building, 
«© it can be eſteemed no other than a de- 
« lightful abſurdity : but if either con- 
« ſidered in itſelf, or as a 8 of a 
« whole city in proſpect, it is not only to 
7 bg Faſtibed, n That which 
„ we have now mentioned is beyond 
« queſtion as perfect as human imagina- 
tion can contrive or execute; and till 
we ſee it outdone, we ſhall hardly 
think it to be equalled.” 
This church is a rectory, and the chief 
of the thirteen liars in this city be- 
longing to the Archbi of Canterbury. 
To it are united the pariſhes of Alhallows 
Honey lane, and St. Pancras, by which 
the Incumbent's profits are much in- 
creaſed ; he receiving, beſides glebe, ca- 
tualties, and three parſonage houſes, 2901. 
per annum, in lieu of tithes 
H. MARY LE STRAND, fo called from its 
being ſituated in the middle of the Strand. 
The old chureh belonging to this pariſh 
:5 mentioned fo early as the year 1222, 
when it was named Sr. Mary end the In- 
nocents of the Strand; but how long it 
ſtood before that time is unctstain. It 
was then ſituated in a pleaſant church 
yard on the ſouth ſide of the Strand, 
Vol. IV. ae 
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where the eaſt end of Somerſet houſei 
placed; and for the erecting of this la 
edifice it was taken down in 1549, by 
order of Edward Seymour, Duke ef 
Somerſet, Prime Miniſter to Edward 
VI. which depriving the parithioner; 
of a place of worſhip, they joined 
themſeves to the church of St. Cle. 
ment's Danes, and afterwards to that cf 
St. John Baptiſt in the Savoy, where the; 
continued kf the year 1723. At length, 
the act having paſſed for erecting the tifr 
new churches within the bills of mort:- 
lity, one was appointed for this parich, 
and the firit ſtone laid on the 25th of Fe- 
bruary 1714 ; it was finiſhed in three 
years and a half, though it was not con- 
ſecrated till the iſt of January 1723, When, 
inſtead of its ancient name, it was called 
St. Mary le Strand. It was the firſt f- 
niſhed of any of the fifty new churches. 
»This is a very ſuperb, though not 2 
very extenſive edifice ; maſſy, without the 
appearance of being heavy, and formed 
to ſtand for ages. At the entrance 
_- the weſt end is an aſcent by a flight c: 
ſteps cut in the ſweep of a circle. Theis 
lead to a circular portico of Tonic colum"s 
covered with a dome, which is crowned 
with an elegant vaſe. Theſe columns are 
continued _ the body of the church. 


with 
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with pilaſters of the ſame order at the 
corners, and in the intercalumniations are 
niches handſomely ornamented. Over 
the dome is a pediment ſupported by Co- 
rinthian columns,” which are alſo conti- 
nued round the body of the ſtructure, 
Over thoſe of the Ionic order beneath; 
between theſe are the windows placed 
over the niches. Theſe columns are ſup- 
ported on pedeſtals, and have pilaſters 
behind with arches ſprung from them, 
and the windows have angular and circu- 
lar pediments alternately. In ſhort, a 
handſome baluſtrade is carried round the 
> and its ſummit is adorned with vaſes. 
ce ſteeple is light though ſolid, and or- 
namented with Compoſite columns and 

capital, n 0 r i 51805 
This ſtructure, in the opinion of ſome, 
will ſhew late poſterity, that the period 
when it was built afforded architects who 
might have done honour to Italy; while 
others condemn it, as little more than a 
cluſter of ornaments without a proper plan 

cr model to be adorned. _ 1 
We ſhall not here decide which of 
theſe opinions is molt judicious ; but ſhall . 
leave it to the decifion of each perſon's 
judgment who examines the edifice itſelf: 
we cannot however help obſerving, that 
the ſituation of the weſt front is as happy 
ö e 
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10 451 cam!þeinviſhddi-fos. being viewed at a 
| - diftantez;land:iyet it has not this advantage 
| " in'petfedtion, a watch: houſe! being ered. 
ad in the middle of the ſteect directly be- 

fore it, which-in a great meaſure ſpoils the 
proſpect, and prevents its terminating the 
viſta ſo a y as it otherwiſe would, 
This church is a rectory in the gift of 
the Biſhopof Worceſter; the value of th: 
living is 22 51. per annum, beſides ſurplice 
'F fees ; of this Gs one hundred pounds has 
| . been given and ſettled by Parliament, and 
| an hundred and twenty-five pounds is 
_ raiſed by the inhabitants by a rate of four 
pence i the pound, in lieu of tithes, 
Newc. Rep. Eccleſ. Parach.' ; 
St. MARY wager Benbionverr, 
near the ſouth weſt corner of Bermondſe⸗ 
ſtreet, which we vul garly call Barnaby 
ſtreet, in Southwark. It is dedicated to 
Mary Magdalen the ſiſter of Lazarus, who 
was celebrated for her beauty, and ſtil 
more for her piety. It appears from the 
Conquerors Survey, that a church of the 
fame name was ſituated in this place ſo 
9 as the time of the Saxons. 
The preſent edifice, Which was bull! in 
1680, is ſeventy-ſix feet in length, and 
BY ſixty- one in breadth; the height to the 
i . . roof is thirty feet, and the height of the 
| 1" voy e feet. It is a plain 


ſtructure 
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ſtructure enlightened by a ſingle ſeries of 
arched windows with cherubs heads on 
the top. T he Walls are of brick red 
over, and the dborecaſes and! windows 
caſed with ſtone? : The tower, which 
riſes ſquare, is covered; with. Aakind, of 
dome crowned'with a turret; hence riſes 
2 ball and fane755: gut idF 
The advowſon of this churdh H in lay 
patrons, and the profits of the regtorꝝ are 
ſaid to amount to about 200d: per anmim. 
St. MARY MAG DAEENIS, Milksſtreet. This 
church was ſituated at the weſt end of 
Honey lane market; in tlie wurd of Crip- 
plegate within; but being deſtroyed: by 
the fire of London in 16005 and not re- 
built, the'pariſh Was annoxed-to-that \of 
St. Laurence Jewry2” 0110 
SV. Mary MAGDALEN's, Old Fiſh ſtrect, 
is ſeated on the north ſide of Knight 
Rider's ſtreet, in the ward of Bayhaf d's 
caſtle, and is thus denomiriated-from its 
vicinity to Old Fiſh ſtreet; - There are re- 
cords of a church in the ſame place three 
hundred and fifty years ago. The old 
cdifice was deſtroyed by the fire of Bon- 
don, and the preſent ſingular ſtructure 
aroſe ſrom its ruin and was built in the 
2 year 169g, 9117 ibn 
3 It is a Kanal well-proportioned 3 | 
3 built with ſtone, ſixty feet in length; forty- 
TW eight 


| 
| 

| 6 
| 

| 
| 


eight in breadth, and thirty in height 
to the roof. It is enlightened by a ſingle 
ſeries of arched windows, each ornament- 
ed with a cherub and ſcrolls, ſupporting a 
cornice, which runs round the building; 
but theſe windows are of ſuch an unuſual 
height from the ground, that the doors, 
which are low and plain, open completely 
under them : both theſe and the windows 
are of the fame gencral conſtruction, and 
the wall is terminated by a baluſtrade. 
fk The tower is divided into two ſtages, in 
the upper of which. is a large window on 
| each fide. From the top of this tower 
the work ſuddenly the: in the man- 
ner of high ſteps on each fide, and on the 
top of theſe is, placed a turret, crowned 
with a very ſhort ſpire, on which is placed 

a fine with Hamas. EE ⁰ 
To this church the pariſh of St. Gre- 
gory. is annexed, by which the rectoral 
profits ate much increaſed, the Incumbent- 
receiving, beſides other profits, 120 L. in 

lieu of tithes. 5 

St. Mary MouxT HAW, ſituated on the 
weſt fide of Fiſh ſtreet hill, in Queenhithe 
ward, received its name from its dedica- 
tion to the Virgin Mary, and the family 
of Montalto or Mounthauts, in the county 
] of Norfolk, who were the original foun- 
j ders: but being deſtroyed in the dreadful 
| TO fire 
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fire of London in 1666, and not rebuilt, 
the pariſh was, by act of Parliament, an- 
nexed to the church of St. Mary Somerſet. 
Stowe. _ 
St. Mary, Newington Butts. "Sec New- 
INGTON BUTTS. 
F. Mary OvERIES. See 4. eb 8. 
S.. Mary OvEeRIEs Church yard, in the Bo- 
rough. 
St. MARY OveRIEs dock, at the end of 
Church way, in the Borough. 
St. Mary OveRIES fairs, Deadman's 
lac?. 
St. Mary, Rotherhith, is ſituated near the 
bank of the Thames, and is diſtinguiſhed 
from other churches dedicated to the Vir- 
gin Mary, by the name of the place in 
which it is ſituated. The old church had 
ſtood above 200 years, when in 1736, it 
Vas in ſo ruinous a condition, that Fig in- 
habitants applied to Parliament for leave 
to pull it down, which being granted, the 
preſent ſtructure was finiſhed in 1739. 
This edifice is built with brick and or- 
namented with ſtone. It is enlightened 
by a double range of windows, and the 
corners both in the tower and body,” are 
ſtrengthened with a handſome raſtic. The 
tower conſiſts of two ſtages ; in the lower 
are a door and window, in the upper a 
window and dial, and the whole 1 is termi- 
WU 4 nated 
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mated by a baluſtrade, from which. riſes : 
circular baſe that fupports a kind of lan- 
thorn, very elegantly conſtructed: with 
Corinthian columns ; over theſe are urn; 

with flames; and from the roof of this 
lanthorn riſes a well-conſtructed {pie ter- 
— by a ball and fane. 
This church is a rectory in hs gilt of a 


bs 1 l patron. The profits ariſing to the In- 
cumbent are ſaid to amount to above 1501, 


per annum. 
The Hoſpital of St. Mai Rovner a 
cell to a of that name in Navarre in 


£ Spain, :fituat tuated oppoſite» the end of St. 
Martin's lane, wil re N orthumberland 
endowed by William Marſhal, Earl of 
Pembroke. in the reign of Henry III. but 
this hoſpital was however ſuppreſſed by 
Henry V. and re- founded by Edward IV. 
in 1476, fot a fraternity or brotherhood. 
At length it was ſuppreſſed, with the 
other religious houſes, by King Henry 
VIII. and afterwards coming to Henry 
Howard, Earl of Northampton, he cauſcd 
it to be demoliſhed, and erxctad upon the 
ite thereof the edifice then named Nor- 
. houſe. See the article Non. n 
_\THEMBERLAND: Hops. 16 AAA 50 
65 Max SoxmzR SET, oppoſite Broken 
de in Thames ſtreet, and * 
the 
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hithe Ward owe the Addition vpithet 


| e>Mrl:Btowe's 
conjecturc hto i its vicinity Wo D bet 
or ſuthr, ta fimall pert orſ haven #efembling 


that of Quernhiche A; ehurch Was ſi- 


tuated in this place before the year 
but the old * ſharing the Jean 693g: 
of the other; Date bung, in the fire 
of London, the preſent Wee Was 
erected. 1 in its rom. 114d f 
The body of this edifice is enli ped 
by-a range of lofty arched windows and 
the wall is terminated by a baluſtrade. A 
well-proportioned ſquare tower riſes to a 
conſiderable height, -and-1s:crowned with 
a handſome vaſe at each corner, ſupported 
on a very ornamental pedeſtal, with a 
handſome turret between in the form of 
an obeliſk, each ſupported on the fame 
kind of pedeſtal as the nn a hed 
with a ball. 0 VIL}TON N. £14 
The patronage of ; ahe vhuirks 15 in Jay 


hands, and the pariſh of St. Mary Mont- 


haw being. annexed to it, the Intum- 


bent's profits are-cofifiderably.'nereaſed ; 


he having, beſides — — par- 
ſonage houſes 11bb a year-im liel of 

tithes, and about-301. in glebeo1 g cy 
S. MARY SPITADLa priory and hoſpital 
founded by Sir Walten Brune, and Roſſa, 
his lady, in the yen 13995 N dedicated 
MULI it 


3 


* 
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it to the honour of Jeſus Chriſt and his 

Mother the Virgin Mary, by the name of 

Domus Dei & beate Marie extra Biſhoy/. 
ate. 

N 5 This hoſpital ſurrendered to Henry VIII. 
when its revenue was found to amount 
to 478. a year; and beſides the orna- 
ments of the church and other goods be- 

longing to the hoſpital, there were an 
hundred and eighty beds for the uſe of the 

r. 
A part of a large church yard 1 
ing to this hoſpital, ſeparated from the 
reſt by a brick wall, was for a long time 
remaining, with a pulpit croſs in it, ſome- 
what like that which formerly ſtood in 
St. Paul's church yard ; and on the fouth 

_ fide was a handſome houſe in which the 
Lord Mayor, Aldermen, Sheriffs, and 
other perions of diſtinction ſat to hear the 
ſermons preached in Eaſter holidays. 

Ir was anciently the cuſtom 925 ſome 
learned man, appointed by the Biſhops, t- 
preach a ſermon at. St. Paul's Croſs, relat- 
ing to Chriſt's paſſion, on Good Friday in 
the afternoon; and upon Eaſter Monday, 
Tueiday, and Wedneiday, other ſermons 
were preached. in the forenoon at the 
Spital, on Chriſt's reſurrection: on Low 
Sunday in the farenoon a rehearſal was 
made of theſe four ſermons at. St. Tr 
rols 
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Croſs, in which they were either com- 
mended or cenſured; and, after all, the 
Prieſt made a ſermon himſelf. 

At thefe ſermons the Lord Mayor and 

Aldermen were ufually preſent, with their 
wives; and ſince the reformation theſe ſer- 
mons are continued by the name of Spital 
Sermousg at St. Bride's in Fleet ſtreet, on 
Eaſter Monday, Tuefday, and Wedneſ- 
dav. 203 10t 25d vadges na Beibaun 

The pulpit croſs was broke down' in 
the grand rebellion. Maftland. 

SF. Mary's STAINING, a fmall church, 
formerly ſeated on the north' fide of Oat 
lane, in the ward of Alderſgate within. 
The reaſon why it received the additional 
epithet of Staming, is very uncertain; ſome 
imagining it to be derived from the painter 
ſtainers, who might probably live near it; 
while others ſuppoſe that it was originally 
called Stany or Stony from its being built 
with ſtone, to diſtinguiſh it from thoſe in 
the city built with wood, &c. This an- 
cient edifice, however, being deſtroyed by 
the fire of London, and not rebuilt, the 
pariſh was united to St. Michael's Wood 
E nn oth SITE 

of, MakRy WHITECHAPEL, was originally 

erected as a chapel of eaſe to the church 

of St. Dunſtan, tepney; and from its ex- 

ternal appearance probably received the 
addi- 


2 xx — Vn wages u — - 


Atem! epithet of White. We read of 
this church in 13 29, and the firſt Chapel 
an probably af much greater antiquity. 
The church was ancientiy denominat- 
: cl Sc. Mary; Matfellou, à name which 
1 ſome have riciculouſſy ſuppoſed was de- 
f rived from the women of the parith hav- 
! n killed 2 Frenchman; about the year | 
| . 1428, for murdering /androbbing his be- 
nefactreſsʒ a religious widow, Who had 
groerouly beate Rim up almoſt from 
but this chutch was known 
Praga above an hundred years be- 
fore this bloady cataſtrophę. Mr. Strype, 
therefore, in his edition of Stow? f Survey, 
- with greater appearance of reaſon derives 
the name from the Hebrew or word 
Marfel, vhich ſigniſies a woman who has 
lately brought forth a ſon; alluding to 
Mary's being delivered of our Saviour : 
however, this name has given way to the 
more ancient one of Whitechapel, which 
is even given to the mn . by which 
the edifice is ſituated. 
The old church being in a a very ruinous 
condition in 1673, it was taken down 
and rebuilt in the preſent form. It is a 
.. coarſe and very irregular building. Thc 
ö body, which is built with brick, and or- 
1 namented with ſtone. ruſtic work at the 
" corners, is ninety- three feet in length 
j 91083 ſixty- 
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lixty- three in breadth And the height of 
the tower and turret eighty feet. The 
principal door is adorned with a Kind of 
ruſtic pilaſters, with cherubims heads by 
way of capitals, and 4 pediment above. 
The body has mary, windows,” which are 
of various forms and different fizes} à ſort 
of Venetian, oval and fquare. The ſquare 
windows bave ill-proportioned circular 
pediments, and the oval, or more properly 
- elliptic windows/(ſbrae of vchich ſtand up- 
right, and others crofwiſt) are ſurround- 
_ ed with thick feſtoons- The ſteeple, 
which is of ſtone, and appears to be a part 
of the. old: ſtructure, riſes above the prin- 
cipal door, and is crowned with a plain 
ſquare battlement; in the center of whic h 
6 —— its dome and fane. 
1 AHrcbitecturè: ot 7 gon J, 

This church i a rectory, in che gil. of 
0 Principab andcFcholars of King's Hall 
and Brazetm Noſe College, Oxford The 
Incumbent's / proſits, according to Mr. 
Maitland, amount“ 22 aboud] 350 U. per 

annum. 3 fi yord doug blo dT 
St. Mann Ware dhavewds: di) ſtood on 
the eaſt ſide of Stocks market, in Wal- 
brook ward, and received its additional 
appellation from a beam in the church 
yard for the weighing of wool; for in that 
church yard was ee kept the wool 
Kaple : : 
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ſtaple : but this church being deſtroyed 
by the fire of London, and not rebullt, 
the pariſh was annexed to the church of 
St. Mary Woolnoth. Maitland. 


Se. Mary WooLNoTH, at the corner gt 


Sherborne lane, and adjoining to the Po} 
Office in Lombard ſtreet, is ſuppoſed to 
derive its additional epithet of Woolnoth 
from its being almoſt contiguous to the 


above wool ſtaple, whence. it might be 


called F”osineeb or Moolnigh, which, by 
an caſy tranſition, might paſs into Wool. 


on! 3255 


We read of a church with the ſame ad- 
dition in 1355. The laſt ſuffered by the 
fire in 1666, when' every thing within it 
was deſtroyed but the walls; however, 
being ſoon after repaired, it continued in 


a very crazy condition, till it was appoint- 
ed to be one of the fifty new churches to 
be erected within the bills of mortality. 


In digging a foundation for the preſent 


church in 1716, there were diſcovered, 


at the depth of fifteen, and twenty-two 
feet, a great variety of Roman earthen 


| veſſels, both for ſacred and profane uſes; 
but all broken, together with a conſider- 


able number of the tuſks and bones of 


- boars and goats, with ſeveral medals and 


pieces of metal; ſome teſſelated work, 2 
part of an aqueduct, and at the n 
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all a well full of dirt, which was no ſooner 
removed, than a fine ſpring aroſe, in 
which is placed a pump with an iron ba- 
ſon. By the great quantity of pot-ſheards, 
&c. found in this place, Mr. Maitland is 
of opinion, that here was a 13 
from the tuſks and bones he imagines, 
that near this place ſtood the temple of 
Concord, mentioned by the Romans. 
The new church was finiſhed in the 
year 1719, and is a very handſome ſtruc- 
ture built with ſtone. On the north ſide 
which fronts Lombard ſtreet, inſtead of 
windows there are three very large and 
lofty niches adorned with Ionic columns, 
and ſurrounded with a bold ruſtic. Over 
theſe is a large cornice, upon which is 
placed a baluſtrade. The entrance is at 
the weſt end by a lofty ruſtic arch, over 
which riſes an oblong tower, ornamented 
with ſix Compoſite columns in the front, 
and two on the ſides; upon this is raiſed a 
leſſer tower of the ſame form crowned 
with a baluſtrade, from the center of 
which riſes a flag ſtaff with a fane. The 
windows are on the fouth fide, where 
the edifice is intirely ſurrounded with 
It would be impoflible, perhaps, to find 
a place in the whole city where the prin- 
ipal ornamentsof a building could be more 
com- 


Masowns. This co 
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completely concealed. The tower cn 
no where be ſeen to advantage, and can 
ſcarce any where be ſeen at all, except on 
the roofs of the neighbouring houſes and 
the oppoſite garret windows: à great dei 
of expence has therefore been here thrown 
— in ornaments, to very little pur- 
Po he advowſon of this church was in the 
Prioreſs and Convent of St. Helen's in 
_— ſpate ſtreet, till at their diſſolution 

=_ to the Crown ; when King Henry 
VIII. granted it to Sir Martin Bowes, in 
e fit family it has ever ſince continued 


The Rector, beſides caſualties, receives 


about 221. a year in glebe, and 1601. per 
annum, in lieu of tithes. 


mpany had their arm: 
granted by Clarencieux, King at arms, in 


the year 1477, though the members were 


not incorporated by letters patent, till they 


obtained them from King Charles II. in 
1677. This fraternity is governed by a 


Maſter, two Wardens, t twenty-two 1 


ants, and ſeventy Livery-men, whoſe fine 


on admiſſion is 31. They have a ſmal} 


convenient hall in Maſons alley, Baſing: 


hall ſtreet. Moartland. 


Masons ally, Bafinghall ſtreet; ſo called 


from Maſons hall within it. 


Masoxs arms ard, Madox ſtreet.“ | 


MAsox; 
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M 4s0N g co, Bridk lane;-Spitellfieldsp- 
MasSONs = airs Bankſidei g d ide Ott 
M508; ard, Neeth>Andley-ſtreet pL! 
Mas -F, yards; Rat highway. ta. Wap- 
ginge tg £ 2 6 obaiw 3oTitg 9iitoqgo 911 
Mask. ; oÞ cox @hnndrent25pamcfficer 
ap pointech by, kan 8 Jamos d icfonthe more 
honourable reception of Ambaſſadors and 
ſtrangers figdalitzi A ddge of his 
Office he Wars agold Shim towhith 
bange medab tHuhhasam nde an em- 
blem gf Fosse placed HH! tbr cron 'of 
England, pitt Kitt gaviess:mottolBe- 
T1 PAB 188 oH the bither an em- 
blem of War, with tthe wards Duzv. tr 
Mon DRobr »dHis flary'is 3bod.:a year, 
He has under him and Aſſiſtant and a 
Marſhal, the la tter pt. whamthas 6s: 8d. 
a day. 'Chawberlan s:Preſent State. 
MASTERS. IN, CHANCBRY.,. See the article 
Maſters in CAN. 
MASTER OF Tur Hoe, dhe third great 
officer of the King's court, Has the ma- 
nagement and. diſpoſal of all the King's 
ſtables: and breed of horſes; he has autho- 
rity over the equeries and pages, coach- 
men, footmen, grooms, ridets of the great 
horſe, farriers and ſmiths; he appoints all 
the other, 1 veto Work for the 
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avenor makes them give an oath to be 
true and faithful. In ſhort, he is intruſt. 
ed with all the lands and revenues, appro. 
priated for the King's breed of horſes, the 
expences of the ſtable, and of the coache;, 
litters, &c. 
He alone has the privilege of making 
uſe of any of the horſes, pages, or foot. 
men belonging to his Majeſty's ſtables; 
and at any ſolemn cavalcade he rides next 
the King, and leads a horſe of ſtate. His 
ſalary is 127061. 138. 4d. per annum. 
Mas TER oF THE Hous nor p, an officer 
under the Lord Treaſurer of the King's 
houſe, whoſe office is to ſurvey the ac- 
counts of the houſe. _ 
MASTER OF THE JEWEL HovsE, an offt 
cer who has the care of all the gold and 
ſilver plate uſed at the King's table; a 
alſo of all the looſe jewels, chains, &c. in 
the Tower of London. | 
MASTER OF THE RRVILS, an officer un- 
der the Lord Chamberlain, has the ma- 
nagement of all the maſques and comedies 
at court, and has a falary of 1ool. a 
_ year. 


MasTER oF THR RoBEs, an officer who 


orders all his Majeſty's robes, as thoſe of 
his coronation, of St. George's feaſt, and 


of Parliament, and of his wearing apparel. 


He 
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He has à falary of gool. pr annun, and 
under him is a yeoman, thtee grooms, 
a page, a bruſher, a ſempſtreſs, &c. 

March walk, Upper Shadwell. . _ 

MAaTHAM's court,  Threadneedle alley, 
Little Moorttelds.F IE 


MaTTHAS'S court, Great Hermitage ſtreet. , 
S. MatTayew's, Bethnal. Green: See 
BrTHNAt GREEN: ns 
St. MaTTnew's Friday fireet, is fituated 
on the weſt fide of that ſtreet in the ward 
of Faringden within, and owes its name 
to its dedication to St. Matthew the Evan- 
geliſt, and its fituation. The old church 
being deſtroyed by the fire of London in 
1666, the preſent ſtructure was erected in 
its place. It is a plain ſtone building, 
with one ſeries of large arched windows; 
and at the eaſt end is the ſteeple, which 
conſiſts of a ſquare brick tower, void of all 
ornament. | ar pn 
The patronage of this rectory Was an- 
ciently in the Abbot and Convent of 
Weſtminſter, and upon their ſuppreſſion, 
when the conventual church Was con- 
verted into a cathedral; Henry VIII. con- 
terred it upon the Biſhop ; but the new 
_ biſhoprie being ſoon after diſſolved, King 
Edward VI. granted it to the Biſhop of 
London, in whom the advowſon ſtill con- 
A 4 tinues. 
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rinues. To this church the pariſh 
St. Peter Cheap is united. 


MAuDLIN's rents, Nightingale lane, Ea 
Smithfield. 

MAur's court, Fore ſtreet, Cripplegate.+ 

MAxHAM's court, Long alley. 

Maximus court, Moorhelds.+ 

MaxiN's court, Moorfields. 

May Fair, near Hyde Park; fo called 
from a fair annually held there in th: 
month of May. 

May FAIR ffree?, near Hyde Park. 

MAvrirrp's buildings, near Rag Fair. 

Lord MavorR. The chief magiſtrate ci 
this metropolis was, befote the Norman 
conqueſt, called the Portreve, or Por- 
grave, which title in the reign of Henryll, 
was changed for that of Mayor, a nam: 
by which the chief magiſtrate of the city 
of Roan, the capital of Normandy, was 
then diſtinguiſhed. In 1215 the cit 
zens obtained from King John a charter 
which granted them the privilege of chu- 
ſing this magiſtrate, which was afterwards 
confirmed by ſeveral other royal grants; 
and the Mayors were elected by the court 
of Aldermen, and a number of Commons 
ſummoned by them, out of each of thc 

wards ; but the number thus ſummoned 
being occaſionally varied at the mn 
| 0 
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of the Aldermen, gave great uneaſineſs to 
the commonalty, for the removing of 
which the method of election was altered 
by an act of Common Council in the 
year 1476, and the preſent manner of 
electing by the Livery of the ſeveral com- 
panies was eſtabliſhed : by virtue of which 
the Lord Mayor is annually choſen on 
Michaelmas day. | 


For this purpoſe the Livery-men on 
that day aſſemble in Guildhall, where, 
by holding up of hands, they uſually 
chuſe two of the ſenior Aldermen below 
the chair, who being returned to the court 
of Lord Mayor and Aldermen, the ſenior 
is generally declared Lord Mayor elect. 

Some time after, the Lord Mayor elect, 
accompanied by the Recorder and ſeveral 
cr the Aldermen, is preſented to the Lord 
Chancellor, as his Majeſty's repreſentative, 


tor his approbation, without which the 


perſon elected has no legal authority to 
pertorm the office : but this being obtain- 
ed, he is on the eighth of November ſworn 
into his office at Guildhall, and the fol- 
lowing day before the Barons of the Ex- 
chequer at Weſtminſter. 

The ninth of November being the day 
on which the Lord Mayor elect enters 
upon his office, the Aldermen and Sheriffs 
attend him to Guildhall in their coaches, 
3 | and 
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and about noon proceed from thence i; 
their coaches to the Three Cranes |tair;, 
where the Lord Mayor, the Lord Mayc: 
_ ele, the Aldermen, Recorder, and She- 
rh, go on hoard the city barge, and at- 
| tended by the ſeveral city companies in 
their leveral barges, adorned with flags 
and pendants, procced by water to Wet. 
minſter, where his Lordſhip having take 
the oaths preſcribed, returns in th: 
ſame pompous manner to Black Friar 
ſtairs, whence the livery of many of the 
city companies, preceded by colours and 
bands of muſic, march to their ſtands 
which are erected on both ſides the ſtrect 

rough which his Lordſhip 3s to paſs. 
The Lord Mayor being at length land- 
ed at Black Friars, he is preceded by the 
Artillery company, W hich is followed by 4 

the company of which the Lord Mayo: 
free. After them follow ſeveral 3 
with their muſic, flags, and ſtreamers, 
and among the reſt the armourers have: 
perion riding on horſeback, completely 
dreſſed in poliſhed armour. At length 
march the Lord Mayor's domeſtics and 
ſervants, followed by his Lordſhip in the 
coach of ſtate, and after him come the 
Aldermen, Recorder, Sheriffs, Chambe:- 
lain, Common Serjeant, Town Clerk, &c. 
 thcir ſeveral coaches and chariots, and 
in 
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in this manner proceed to Guildhall, where 
a noble entertainment is provided, as there 
is alſo for the ſeveral Companies at their 
reſpective halls. - 

The power of this great officer is at pre- 
ent much more conſiderable than it was for- 
merly, for he is not only the King Sreptelen- 
tative in the civil government of the city, 
but alſo Firſt Commiſſioner of the lieute- 
nancy ; perpetual Coroner and Eſcheator 
within the city and liberties of London and 
the borough of Southwark ; Chief Juſtice 
of oyer, terminer and goal- -delivery of 
Newgate ; Judge of the court. of ward- 
mote at the election of Aldermen ; Con- 
ſervator of the rivers Thames and Med- 
way ; fo that if any citizen or apprentice 
of London be carried away, and by force 
detained on ſhip-board, he can, by his 
warrant, compel the Captain or Matter of 
ſuch veſſel to releate ſuch citizen: he is 
alio perpetual Commithoner in all affairs 
relating to the river Lea, and chief Butler 
ot the kingdom at all coronations, when 
his fee for that ſervice is a gold cup and 
cover, with a golden ewer. 

The Lord Mayor upon public occaſions 
wears either ſcarlet or purple robes richly 
turred, with a velvet hood and gold chain 
or collar of SS. When he goes abroad in 
his ſtate coach, the Mace-bearer fits upon 


X 4 a ſtool 
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a ſtool in the middle facing one of the 


windows, and the Sword-bearer upon an- 
ether ſtool facing the other, and when on 
foot his train is ſupported by a page, and 
the mace and ſword carried before him. 
The principal officers for the ſupport 
of his dignity, are the Sword-bearer, the 
Common Hunt, Common Crier, and Wa— 
ter Bailiff, who have all great ſalaries or 
perquiſites, with each the title of Eſquire, 
He has alſo three Serjeant Carvers, three 
Serjeants of the chamber, a Serjeant of the 
channel, two Yeomen of the chamber, 
four Yeomen of the water fide, a Yeoman 
of the channel, an Under Water Bailif, 
ſix Yeomen waiters, three Meal weighers, 
two Yeomen of the wood wharf, and an 
an officer called a Foreign taker. AMatt- 

land. = 
Lord MavyoR's CouRT. This is a court of 
record held before the Lord Mayor, Al- 
dermen, and Recorder, every Tueſday in 
Guildhall, wherein actions of debt, treſ- 
pals, attachments, covenants, &c. ariling 
within the city and liberties, of any value, 
may be tried, and actions from the She- 
riff's court removed hither, before the 

jury be ſworn. =” 

his is alſo a court of equity, relating to 
affairs tranſacted within the city and li- 
b=rties ; it giving relief when judgment 
i$ 
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is obtained in the Sheriff's court for more 
than the juſt debt. 

This court is, in ſeveral reſpects, the 
beſt to commence a proceſs in; fince an 
action, exclufive of ſtamps, may be enter- 
ed tor ſo ſmall a ſum as four pence ; and 
yet, though not proceeded upon, it never 
dies, as thoſe in other courts. Beſides, a ſuit 
may be begun and ended here within the 
ſpace of fourteen days, for thirty ſhil- 
lings. 1 

The juries for trying cauſes in this and 
the Sheriff's courts, are annually returned 
at Chriſtmas by the ſeveral courts of ward- 
mote, when each ward appoints a ſuffici- 
ent number of perſons to ſerve on thoſe 
juries for every month of the year. 

This court has an othce peculiar to it- 
elf, conſiſting of four Attorneys, by whom 
all actions cognizable therein are entered ; 
for the execution thereof there are ſix 
 derjeants at mace. Lex Lond. 

Court of Lord MAyoR AND ALDERMEN. 
This is alſo a court of record, in which 
is lodged a great part of the executive 
power of the city, whereby all leaſes and 
other inſtruments that paſs the city ſeal 
are executed; the aſſize of bread aſcer- 
tained ; conteſts relating to water courſes 
and party walls, adjuſted ; and the city 

officers 
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officers ſuſpended and punithed, aceording 


to the nature of their offences. 

This court has a power of annually 
electing eleven overſeers or rulers of the 
fraternity of watermen ; and a right cr 
fixing their ſeveral taxes with the appro- 
haben of the Privy Council; and like wise 
a right of diſpoſing of moſt of the places 
belonging to the _ officers. 

MaryrPoLE alley, 1. Fenchurch ſtreet. 2. 
Holiwell ftreet. 3. St. Margaret's Hill. 
4. St. Olave ſtreet. 5. Wych ſtreet. 

Max's alley, Wheeler ſtreet. + 

May's buildings, Bedfordbury.+ 

Max's FAR, Dog row, Mile End.+ 

Max's yard, Barnaby ſtreet. 

Maze caurt, Tooley ſtreet. 

Maze pond, near Snow fields, Southwark. 

Maze Poxp Hreet, Southwark. 

Maze Areet, Tooley ſtreet. 

ME ad's court, Bond ſtreet. 

MEAL yard, Fleet market. 

MEearD's court, 1. Dean ſtreet. + 2. Ware 
dour ſtreet. + - 

MEarT whar}, Mill bank. 

. MEeDpiFoRD court, a handſome large court 

in Fenchurch ſtreet. 
MzeTiNG Hovsz alley, 1. Greenbank. 


2. Johnſon's ſtreet. 3. Queen ſtrect, 
Rotherhith. be 
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Aer rixe Hovuss court, 1. Black Friars. 
2. De ury lane. 23. St. Michael's lane, 
Z Canon ſtreet. E 4. Stony lane. 

= '\\::7:txc Hos yard, 1. Broad ſtreet, 

London Wall. þ 2. Deadman's place, 

* outhwark. 3. Devonſhire ſquare, 

- Bithopſgate ſtreet without. 4. Five 

et lane+ 5. Gravel lane, Houndſ- 

ditch.＋ 6. Little St. Helen's, Biſhopſgate 
ſtreet within. T 7. St. Michael's lane, Ca- 

non ſtreet. 8. Nightingale lane. LE q. 

I Old Horſelydown lane. 10. Old Jew- 

. ry. T. 11. Silver ſtreet, Wood ſtreet, 

. Cheapfide. + 12. Water lane. . 13. 

Ventworth ſtreet. 14. Weſt lane. P 

Merrrixs Hoss. Of theſe there are 
above an hundred and twenty within the 
bills of mortality. See a particular ac- 
count of them under the names of the ſe- 
veral denominations of Proteſtant Diſſen- 
ters, as BAPTISTS, INDEFENDENTS, 
PRESBYTERIANS, &c. 

GGS“ Almsbouſe, on the ſouth ſide of 
Whitechapel, was founded about fixty- 
five years ago, by William Meggs, Eſq; 
for the reception of twelve widows, each 
of whom has a room, and annually re- 
ceives 51. 48. and a chaldron of coals. 

MELANCHOLY alk, St. George's fields. 

Mzzczrs, the firſt of the twelve principal 

companies, was incorporated by letters 
„ patent 
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patent granted by King Richard II. in the 


vear 1393. The members are not only 
exerapt from quarterage, but upon thei: 
aimition to the livery, pay only a fine © of 
AL 138. 4. 

This traternity is governed by + 2 Prime 
and three other Wardens, with forty Al- 
Kitants, and 232 Liverymen. 

NIr RRS HALL, and Chapel, are ſituated 
in Cheaptide, between the Old Jewry and 
Troamonger lane, on the ſpot where an- 
ciently ſtood an hoſpital dedicated to St. 
Thomas of Acars or Acons. They were 
both deftroyed by the fire of London ; 
after which they were rebuilt by the com- 
pany. The front, which is towards 
Cheapfide, is adorned with a very band 
tome entrance; the door cafe is enriched 
with the figures of two Cupids mantling 
tie company's arms, and with ons, | 
No. and over it the balcony is adorned 
with two pilaſters of the Ionic order, and 
a pedument ; with the figures of Faith, 
Hope and Charity, and other enrich- 
Dents. 

The inner court is bn with piaz- 
tas, formed of columns of the Doric or- 
der ; the hall room and great parlour are 
waimfcored with oak, and ornamented 
vin Ionic pilaſters; and the ceiling with 
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The chapel is neatly wainſcoted, and 
paved with black and white marble. 
\ERCERS court, 1. St. Mary hill. 2. 
Tower hill. 3. Tower ſtreet. 
Mrgerxs SCHOOL, in the Old Jewry, was, 
as well as their hall and chapel, a part of 
the hoſpital of St. Thomas of Acons; but 
that hoſpital being ſurrendered to Henry 
VIII. in 1531, it was purchaſed by the 
company of Mercers, and the ancient 
chool continued; the Maſter having a 
ſalary of 4ol. per annum, with a commo- 
dious dw elling hout, for which he is 
obliged to teach twenty-five boys gram- 
matical learning. Maitland. 
MERCERS frert, Long Acre; fo called from 
its belonging to that company. 
\{xRCHANT ADVENTURERS. See Ham 
BURGH MERCHANTS. 
\{zxcHaAnNT Tavlos, the. ſeventh of the 
twelve principal companies, Was inco 
rated by Edward IV. in the year 1466; 
and was anciently denominated Taylors 
ord Linen Armourers : but many of the 
company being great merchants, and 
Henry VII. one of the members, that 
Prince in the year 1503 re- incorporated 
it, by the name of, The Mafter and War- 
cen of the Merchant Taylors of the frater- 


rity of St. Fobn the Bac. in the city of 
Longon. 


This 
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This fraternity is governed by a Maſter 
four Wardens, thirty-eight Aſſiſtants, and 
394 Liverymen, who upon their admi{- 
109 pay a fine of 201. The company i; 
poſſeſſed of a great eſtate, out of which 
they pay to charitable uſes, purſuant 0 
the wills of the reſpective donors, abou! 

20001. per annum. 

This company has a ſpacious hall © 
the ſouth fide of Threadneedle ſtreet, 
Strype s Stowe.” 

MzRxcnanT TAYLORS Aimchouſe, near the 
welt end of Roſemary lane, contains 
twenty- fix apartments for ſo many pour 
widows, the relicts of deceaſed membess, 
who annually receive 6 |. and a chaldren 
of coals each, with a gown ny third 

year. Maitland. 

MERCHANT TAYLORS rents, Moor lane. 

| NIERCHANT TAYLORS SCHOOL, in Sut-. 
folk lane, Thames ſtreet, was founded by 
the company of Merchant Taylors in th: 
year 1 568, tor the education of boys. It 
was anciently kept in a houſe which be- 
longed to the Duke of Buckingham, and 
was called the Manor of the Roſe ; but 
that edifice being deſtroyed by the fire of 
London in 1666, the preſent ftructui: 
was erected upon the ſame ſpot. 
The ſchool is a long and ſpacious buils- 


ing. ſupported on the caſt by many ſtone 
2 * 
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pillars that form an handſome cloiſter, 
within which are apartments for the three 
Uſhers. Adjoining to the ſchool is a li- 
brary ſupported alſo by ſtone pillars, and 
well furniſhed with books. And on the 
ſouth of the library 1s the part called the 
chapel. Contiguous to theſe is a large 
houſe appropriated to the uſe of the head 
Maiter. 

The ſchool conſiſts of eight forms, in 
which near three hundred boys have their 
education; an hundred of whom, accord- 
ing to the conſtitutions of the company, 
are taught gratis; an hundred more at 5s. 
and fifty at 28. 6d. a quarter. 

The head Maſter receives from the 
company a ſalary of rol. 6s. per annum, 
and thirty ſhillings for water; beſides the 
quarterage from the ſcholars, which ren- 
ders his ſalary very conſiderable. The 
firſt Uſher has 30l. a year, and the two 


laſt 2 5l. per annum, and all of them have 


Proper apartments. 
Several of the ſcholars are annually ſent 

to St. John's College, Oxford, which 

ſeems to have been founded by Sir Tho- 


mas White chiefly for their uſe, as they 
have no leſs than forty-fix fellowſhips in 


that college. 
For the better inquiry into the profici- 


ency of all the ſcholars, there are four 


proba- 
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probations in the year performed only by 
the Maſter and Uſhers ; the firſt on th; 
11th of March; the ſecond on the 1 th 
of June; the third on the 11th of Sep- 
tember; and the fourth on the 11th of 
December, not being Sundays, and the» 
upon the next day following. 

For the farther ſatisfaction of the Mai- 
ter, Wardens, and court of Aſſiſtants of 
the Merchant Taylors, the probation: 
themſelves undergo an examination twice 
every year, by two judicious men well 
learned in Hebrew, Greek and Latin, ap- 
pointed by the Maiter and Wardens ct 
the company. Upon theſe days, which 
are between the 11th and 21ſt of March, 
and September, the Mafter and Wardens, 
or at leaſt two of them, are preſent. The 
examination, which is ed in the 
chapel, begins at fix in the morning and 
ends at eleven. Theſe are called the 
Doctors days. After the examination 13 
finiſhed, the audience, which is generally 
pretty numerous, returns into the ichoo!, 
where certain public exerciſes are per- 
formed by the eight ſenior ſcholars, ©: 
monitors of the ſchool. | 

There is yet another public examinz- 
tion of the ſcholars of the upper form, dy 


the Prefident and Fellows of St. Johns 
College, Oxford, annually performed op- 
on 


on the 11th of June, previous to the 
election of ſcholars to be made upon that 
day, to fill up the vacant fellowſhips in 
that college: and after the public exerciſes 
are finiſhed, che Dean of the college ad- 
dreſſes himſelf to the ſcholars, out of 
whoſe number the vacancy is to be filled 
up, in a Latin ſpeech ſuited to the oc- 
caſion. | | 
At this time an account is uſually print- 
ed, containing the names and order of the 
head ſcholars, their births, admiſſion, and 
continuance in the head form; and alto an 
account of the ſubjects of the orations. 
Stowe's Survey, taft edit. Maitland. 
MEercnanTs WATERWORKS for railing 
water. To this office belong three en- 


road fields, and lately by two water mills, 
turned by the common ſewer, one at 


and the other in Northumberland ſtreet, 
late Hartſhorn lane, in the Strand. From 


neighbourhood of thoſe places are ſup- 
plied with water. 

This company, after defraying all 
charges, divide the profits every half year. 
Their office is kept in Rathbone place, 
Oxford ftreet. : ONS | Ss 

YOL. SV. Y Men- 


R %. . 


gines, a windmill in Tottenham court 
Tom's coffee-houſe in St. Martin's lane, 


theſe engines iſſue three main pipes of ſix 
and feven inch bore, from which the 
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MrRNMAID ary, in the Borough.“ 

MERMAID court, 1. Charing Crofs.* - 
Great Carter lane.“ 3. St. Margaret: 
hill.“ 4. Pater noſter row, Cheapnde.“ 
ST. Ratch® Crots.* 

MErRicx freet, New Bond ſtreet. +. 

AIESSENGER'S rexts, Still alley.+ 

M=zTCAaLr's cart, Jacob's ſtreet, Rother. 
hith.+ 

M=TroDISTS, a body of Diflenters trem 
the church of England, who have {rec 
meeting houſes in this metropohs : 1. 4: 
the F oundery, Windmill hill. 2. Beech 
lane. 3. Bull and Mouth ſtreet. 4. Ma- 
a. which is more properly : 

| chapel of the church of England, the 

ſierxice of the church being performed bs 
D ac 
Methodiſts. 5. St. Agnes le Clare. 6. 
Weſt ſtreet, Seven Dials. 

Mews, the ſtables for the King's horſes NES: 
Charing Croſs, is a place of conſiders: 
antiquity, and is thus denominated from 
Me, a term uſed among falconers, tt2nt 
Fring to moult or caſt feathers; for th 

the King's falconers and hawks, * 
as the year 1377 ; but the King's ſtab 
at Lomeſbury, fince called Bloomſburr, 

deftroxed rang in the year 1537» 
Ring g Henry VII. cauſes _ hawks do be 
5 removed. 
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removed, and the Mews enlarged and 
fitted up for the reception of his Majeſty's 
horſes, where they have been kept ever 
ſince : the building going to decay, the 
north fide was rebuilt in a magnificent 
manner by his preſent Majeſty, in the 
year 1734. 

There is ſomething in this part of the 
intended building of the Mews very noble, 
particularly the center, which is enriched 
with columns and a pediment, and the 
continuity of the architecture preſerved. 
The ſmaller pediment and ruſtic arch 


under the cupolas or lanthorns are pro- 


perly ſubordinate, but ſet ſo cloſe to the 
baluſtrade that its intent, as a gallery, is 
thereby deſtroyed. In the view,given in 
the print ſcarce half the front is ſeen: and 
vrer ſome old houſes you ſee the beautiful 
ſteeple and part of the portico of St. Mar- 
tin's church, which has the general fate of 
our public buildings, to be ſo incumbered 
with houſes as to have no place to view 
them to advantage. 

Upon viewing this edifice, it is impoſ- 
ble not to be offended at the wretched 
buildings which form the other fides of 
the ſquare. It is indeed much to be 
wiſhed that they were made to correſpond 
with the main building; this, if it were 
done, and a ſuitable regular entrance 

2 made 
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made from Charing Croſs, would make 
| the royal ſtables one of the greateſt orna- 
| ments of this metropolis. Some of the 
IF fineſt horſes in the kingdom, both for the 
| coach and ſaddle, may here be ſeen. 
Mews, Devyonſhire ſquare, Biſhopſgate 
| ſtreet. 

Sr. MicnaeL's alley, by the fide of St. Mi- 
chael's church, Gornhill 
St. Micnarr BassIisHaw, a church on 
the weſt fide of Baſinghall ſtreet, fo de- 
nominated from its dedication to St. Mi- 
chael the Archangel, and its ſituation ncar 
Bajing's haw or hall. A church dedi- 
cated to the ſame patron has ſtood here 
from about the year 1140, but the laſt 
edifice being deſtroyed by the fire of Lon- 
don, the preſent ſtructure was erected in 
its place. Newc. Rep. Eccleſ. 
The walls are ftrengthened with ruſtic 
work at the corners, and the body well 

enlightened by a ſingle ſeries of large win- 
dos; at the eaſt end, where the top is 
terminated by an arch, the light is given 
by three windows, one of them tall and 
upright, the two others circular. The 
ſteeple is a tower crowned with a turret, 
from which riſes a kind of fpire. 
Ihe patronage of this rectory appears to 
have been anciently in the Biſhop of Lon- 


don ; after which it fell into lay ke ; 
e ut 
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but at laſt came to the Dean and Chapter 
of St. Paul's, where it has ever ſince con- 
tinued, but is ſubject to the Archdeacon. 
The Rector receives 1 321. 11s. per annum 
in lieu of tithes. 

St. MicHAEL's, an ancient parochial cha- 
pel, which ſtood at the end of Leaden- 


hall ſtreet, where is now the row of 


| houſes fronting Aldgate ; and the remains 
of this chapel are ſtil] to be ſeen under the 
corner houſe of Leadenhall' ſtreet. They 
extend thirty-ſix feet from north to ſouth, 


and ſixteen from eaſt to weſt, and there is 


ſtill ſtanding the Gothic arched roof, 
which is ſupported by handſome pil- 
lars; the whole built with ſquare brick, 
ch alk, and ſtone. Maitland. 

Sf, Micnarer's CoRNHILL, on the caſt {ide 
of St, Michael's alley. We find that a 
church was ſituated here, dedicated to the 


ſame holy angel, fo carly as before the 
vear 1133 ; but the laſt edifice being de- 


ſtroyed with the other public buildings 
by the fire of London, the preſent Gothic 
ſtructure was raiſed in its ſtead. Stowe. 
The body is ſeventy feet long and ſixty 
broad, the height to the roof is thirty- 
hve feet, and that of 'the tower an hun- 


dred and thirty feet. The lower part of 


the tower occupies the center, and on 


© 


: of building. 


each fide there is a regular extent of 


326 „ 
| building. The principal door opens in 


the lower ſtage of the tower, which riſes 
with angulated corners from the ground, 
forming a kind of baſe, terminated at the 
height of the body of the church. The 
ſecond ſtage, which is plain and lofty, has 
two tall windows, one over the other, 
properly ſhaped for the ſtyle of the build- 
ing; this is terminated with a truly Go- 
thic cornice. The third ſtage is exactly 

in the form of the two others, only they 
are plain, and this is covered with orna- 
ments, the angulated corners are fluted, 
and terminated by cherubims heads under 
| a cornice : the plain face between has 
| four windows in two ſeries. Above the 
cornice, over the uppermoſt of theſe win- 
if dovs, runs a battlement on the plain faces 
|. of the tower, and from the corners are car- 
1 ried up four beautiful fluted turrets, caſed 
1 a part of their height with Doric turrets ; 
theſe terminate in pinacle heads, from 
within which riſes a ſpire at each corner 
3 crowned with a fane. The author of the 
| Critical Review of the public building, 
| obſerves, that this Gothic tower is very 
3 magnificent, and juſtly deſerves to be 
1 eſteemed the fineſt thing of that fort in 
| London. 
| The advowſon of this church was an- 
# ciently in the Abbot and Canons of Eye- 


ht 
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ſham ; but in 1503 they conveyed it to 
the Drapers company, who {ſettled upon 
that convent a perpetual annuity of 51. 
6s. 8d. and that company have been its 
patrons ever ſince. The Rector, inſtead 
of uncertain tithes, has by act of Parlia- 
ment a ſettled ſtipend of 140l. a year. 
©. MichAEL's CROOKED LANE, on the 
eaſt ſide of St. Michael's lane, in Can- 
dlewick ward, receives its additional 
epithet from its vicinity to Crooked lane. 
A church dedicated to St. Michael ſtood 
in the ſame place before the year 1304 ; 
but ſuffering by the fire of London in 
1666 was ſoon after rebuilt. 
It is a plain ſtructure built with ſtone, 
and enlightened by a ſeries of large arched 
windows. The tower, which is at the 
welt end, is carried ſquare to a confider- 
able height, and the uppermoſt window 
in the center of cach face, is ornamented 
with a head, and handſome feſtoons. 
From hence, inſtead of a baluſtrade, is 
a range of open work of the Gothic 
ind, with vaſes at the corners. From 
within this part, the tower riſes circular, 
chminiſhing in three ſtages,” with an open 
buttreſs riſing from each corner of the 
quare tower, to the top of the firſt ſtage ; 
from this buttreſs riſes a large ſcroll to the 
top of the ſecond, and a ſmaller to the 
* 4 top 
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top of the third ſtage, above which riſes 
a kind of ſhort round ſpire of a peculiar 
kind, it ſwelling out at the bottom, and 
then rounding off, riſes to a ſmall height, 
where it is terminated: by a gilt ball and 
fane. | | 

The patronage of th church was an- 
ciently in the Prior and Convent of Can- 


terbury, in whom it continued till the 


year 1408, lince which time 4t has been 
in the Archbiſhops of that ſee, and is one 
of the thirteen peculiars in this city be- 
longing to Canterbury. The Rector, in 
conformity to an act of Parliament grant- 
ed in the reign of King Charles II. re- 
ceives, beſides his other profits, 1001. per 


annum in lieu of tithes. 


Among the ſeveral; monuments in this 


church, is that of Sir William Wal- 


worth who flew Wat Tyler See the 
article London. The inſcription, as 
given by Mr. Weaver, in his Funeral 
Monuments, is as follows: 


Here under lyth a man of fame, 


William Walworth callyd by name; | 


Fiſhmonger he was in life time here, 

And twiſe Lord Mayor, as in bookes appere; 
Who with courage ſtout and manly might, 
Slew Wat Tyler in King Richard's ſight; 

CANT = e - For 
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For which act done, and trew intent, 
The King made him Knight incontinent : 
And gave him armes, as here may ſee, 
To declare his fat and chivalrie. 
He left this life the yere of our God 

IT hirteene hundryd fourſcore and three od. 


Here is alſo a monument erected to 
the honour of Queen Elizabeth; and the 
following very conciſe inſeription on the 
tomb of William Wray. 

* 
Here lyeth, wrapt in clay, 
The body of William Wray, 
| Thave no more to ſay. 


St. MicHAEL's lane, in Great Eaſtcheap, 
by the above church. 
St. MicHAEL's QUEENHITHE, ſituated on 
the north ſide of Thames ſtreet, in the 
ward of Queenhithe, oppoſite to the great 
wharf and buildings of that name, was 
about the year 1181, denominated St. 
Michael de Cornhithe, which may lead 
us to the origin of the name by which we g 
at preſent call that wharf, and this church 
from its ſituation near it; as the quantities 
of corn brought thither down the Thames 
might occaſion the original name, and 
Queenhithe be only a corrupt way of 
| ſpeaking it. | = 
| - The 
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The old church being conſumed by the 
dreadful fire in 1666, the preſent ſtrucdure 
was erected in its room. It conſiſts of : 

wel- proportioned body, enlightened by 
two ſeties of windows, the firit a range of 
tall arched ones, and over theſe a range of 
large porthole windows, above which ate 
cherubims heads, and underneath feſtoons, 
that adorn the lower part, and fall be- 
tween the tops of the under ſenes. The 
tower is plain but well-proportoned, and 
is terminated by a ſpire crowned with 2 
a tane in the form of a little ſhip. 
This church has all along been in the 
gift of the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's, 
| and is ſubject td the Archdeacon. On ig 
being rebuilt the parith of the Trinity was 
8 united to it, by which the Rector's fee: 
N were conſiderably augmented, who, de- 
„ fides his other advantages, receives 1000. 
per annu⁰E, in lieu of tithes. 
MiCHAEL QuERNE, a church wk 
ood at the welt end of Cheapiide, 
ween Blowbladder ficeet and Pater <> 
row, and had a narrow paliage at ihe 
weit end. We have an account of this 
cdifice ſo early as che year 1181, when it 
APPEALS $0 have been only a chapel, fince 
the firit Rector was buried in it in 1401. 
1 In old records it is called Sr. Michael «5 
= Bicaum ; that is, At the Corn, which was 
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corrupted to Querne. It was alſo ſome- 
times denominated St. Michael de Macello, 
trom its vicinity to the fleſh market. 

This ancient edifice being burnt by the 

ire of London, the place on which it 
od was, by act of Parliament, laid into 
the ſtreet, in order to enlarge it, and the 
P: ariſh united to the church of St. Vedaſt, 
in Foiter lane. Sfowe's Survey. Nec. 


Rep. Bcc! of. 


. Micnart Royal, on the eait fide of 

College hill, in Vintry ward, is thus de- 
nominated from its being anciently near 
the Tower Royal. This was a pariſh 
church before the year 1285, when it was 
under the patronage of the Prior and Ca- 
nons of Canterbury, in whom it continued 
till it was converted into a college by Sir 
Richard Whittington, mercer, four times 
Lord Mayor, who rebuilt the church ; 
bu: even then the monks of Canterbury fo 
tar continued its patrons, as to preſent a 
perion nominated by the Maſter and War- 
dens of the Mercers company. This 
church being conſumed with the other 
public buildings by the fire of London, 
the preſent ſtructure was erected in its 
room, and the pariſh of St. Martin Vintry 
united to it. Newc. Rep. Kcehe/. Sfowe's 
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This ſtructure is a plain, decent, and 
ſubſtantia! ſtone building, enlightened by a 
ſingle ſeries of large arched windows, 
placed to high that the doors open under 
the level of their bottoms. The tower 
conſiſts of three ſtages, and at the top i; 

| ſurrounded with carved open work inſtead 
of a baluſtrade : from hence riſes a light 
and elegant turret adorned with Ionic co- 
lumns, and ending in a fine diminution, 
which ſupports the tane. 

This church is one of the thirteen pe- 
culiars belonging to the Archbiſhop ef 
Canterbury, and the Rector, beſides hi: 
other profits, receives 140l. a year in lieu 
of tithes. Among the ſeveral monumen- 
tal inſcriptions, was one in memory of the 
above Sir Richard Whittington. 

Se. MichAtl's WooD STREET, is ſeated 
on the welt tide of Wood ſtreet, in Crip- 
plegate ward. An old church, dedicated 

to the {ame patron, ſtood there in the year 
1392, and probably another ſucceeded it 
towards the cloſe of the fifteenth centur; ; | 
however, in 1666 the church then ſtand- 
ing was deſtroyed by the fire of London, 
and the preſent ſtructure, which roſe in its 
place, was finiſhed a few years after, and 
the pariſh of St. Mary Staining united to 


it. 


As 
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As the eaſt end of this edifice is the 


moſt conſpicuous part, it is ornamented 
with four Ionic columns raiſed upon a con- 
tinued pedeſtal, with arches between, and 
| ſupporting a handſome pediment, in the 
middle of which is a circular window. 
Between the columns are three upright 
arched windows, that fill the whole 
pace. The reſt of the body is plain, and 


the windows are raiſed ſo high that the 


doors open. under them. 

The tower conſiſts of three plain ſtages 
with large windows, from the uppermoſt 
of which riſes a ſmall ſquare courſe, the 


foundation of the baſe of the turret. This 


baſe is cut away from the breadth of the 


tower gradually to the diameter of the 


turret, which is plain, but handſome; and 
from its top riſes a ball that ſupports the 
fane. 

The patronage of this church was in 
the Abbot and Convent of St. Alban's 
till the ſuppreſſion of that monaſtery, 
when Henry VIII. ſold it to William 


Barwell, who in the year 1588, eonveyed 


it to ſeveral perſons in truſt for the 2 

in which it {till continues. The Rector, 
beſides his other profits, receives 100l. 
a year in lien of tithes. 
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M1DDLE #5: 1. St. Giles's. 2. Goſyel 
ſtreet. 3. Holborn. 4. Gray's Inn lane. 

MippLE SCOTLAND yard, Whitehall. 

MiDpDpLE SHADWELL, near Shadwell mar- 
ket. 

MippLE SHADWELL lane, Middle Shad. 

Mini B ftreet, 1. Cloth Fair. 2. Hork- 
lydowen. 

MiIppTLE TEMPLE, Fleet ſtreet. See the 
article TEMPLE. 

MippLE TEMPLE lane, a lane that lead, 
from Fleet ſtreet to the Middle Temple. 

MiDpLEt TURNING /ane, Shadwell. 

MippLESEx cour?, 1. Drury lane. 2. Littl: 
Bartholomew cloſe. 

MippLESEX HosPlTAL, for the reception 
of the ſick and the lame, and for lying- i 

married women, in Marybon Fields near 


Oxford road. This 1s a neat, plain, anc 
not inelegant brick building: it has the 


decent appearance and all the accommo- 
dations one would wiſh in a houſe devoted 
to charity, without that oſtentatious mag- 
| nificence which too often in a great met 
ſure defeats the humane and noble end ©: 
ſuch pious and charitable inſtitutions, 
where thoſe ſums are ſquandered away it 
uſeleſs decorations, that ought to be em- 
ployed in adminiſtering health to the ſick. 
and giving feet to the lame. 
Nature 
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Nature and religion patronize every in- 
tance of diſtreſs, but moſt powerfully be- 
friend that deepeſt of all diſtreſſes, fickne(s 
in poverty. Sickneſs itſelf will excite com- 
paſſion, though alleviated by every com- 
fort and advantage of wealth. How 
much ſtronger a ſympathy muſt then arite 
at the ſight or idea of ſickneſs imbittered 
by poverty! or conſidered in another view, 
or poverty difabled by ſickneſs! Moſt men 
are inclined, but very few, in compariſon, 
have the power to relieve it. Public con- 
tributions, therefore, ſeemed the moſt 
likely to effect what the private bounty of 
individuals could not. This gave riſe, in 
the preſent charitable age, to infirmaries, 
and in particular to this, which has the 
merit and the honour of being the firſt 
hoſpital in this kingdom for lying- in wo- 
men; and of ſetting an example which 
has been ſo happily followed. 

The charitable defigns of this hoſpital 
were carried on for ſeveral years in two 
convenient houſes adjoining to each other, 
in Windmill ſtreet, Tottenham court 
road, where the firſt inſtitution in Auguſt 
1745, was intended only for the relief of 
the indigent fick and lame : but in July 
1747, the Governors willing to render it 
more worthy of the notice of the public, 

extended their plan to the relief of the 
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pregnant wives of the induſtrious poor 
when the great increaſe of patients, gcc. 
fioned by the reputation of this twofeld 
charity, ſoon obliged the Governors t0 
think of enlarging their edifice, as well 23 
their plan; and the kind benevolence or 
the public by donations, legacies, &c. en- 
abled them in 1755, to erect a much 
larger and more convenient building in 
Marybon Fields, wherein the apartments 
for the reception of the lying-in women 
are in a ſeparate part of the building, rc. 
mote from the fick and lame; and tha: 
ladies may viſit the lying-in patients, 
without being incommoded by the fick 
and lame, different ftair-caſcs lead to each, 
the lying-in wards having no commu- 
nication with the fick and lame. 

The qualification of a Governor cf 
this charity is an annual ſubſcription cf 


three guineas; which alſo intitles the 


ſubſcriber to recommend, and have in the 
houſe at one time, either one fick or lame 
patient, or one lying-in woman, and t5 


recommend out- patients. A ſubſcription 


of five guineas per annum intitles the ſub- 
ſcriber to recommend one fick or lame in- 
patient, out- patients, and one lying-in 


woman. A ſubſcription of thirty guineas 
at one payment, conſtitutes the ſubierider 


a Governor for lite, with the laſt men- 
tioned 
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tioned privileges. Contributions of lefſer 
ſums than three guineas per annum are 
thankfully received, and intitle the con- 
triburors to recommend one fick or lame 
in- patient, and one out- patient at the ſame 


time. 


A committee of the Governors (ap- 
pointed quarterly) meet at the hoſpital 
every Tueſday, at ten of the clock, to re- 
ceive and diſcharge patients, and to tranſ- 
act the other neceſſary buſineſs of the 
houſe; where every Governor, though 
not of the committee, has a right to be 
preſent, and his attendance is received as 
2 favour. A report of their proceedings 
is made to the general court held every 

quarter, when the refolutions of this com- 
mittee are approved or rejected. 

The patients are attended without fee 
or reward by three eminent Phyticians, 

2 Van-midwife, three Surgeons, and a re- 
verend Divine. 

The Phyficians vifit the patients every 
Tueſday, Thurſday, and Saturday, and on 
intermediate days, when particular caſes 
Squire it. The Surgeons attend every 
day. 5 

Patients are admitted on a letter of re- 
commendation from a Governor or Con- 
tridator, who may recommend in- pa- 
tents, and have out- patients on the books, 
Vor. IV. 2 accord- 
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according to the regulation abovementiqn. 
ed: and when in-patients are recom. 
mended, and there is not room in the 
Houſe to receive them, they are put on the 
liſt to be admitted on the firſt vacancy, 
and in the mean time are preſcribed for a; 
out- patients. 
No ſecurity is required for burials. 
All accidents are admitted without re. 
commendation. | 
Tueſday being the day appointed for 
the admiſſion of patients, they are expect- 
ed to be at the hoſpital, with their recom. 
mendations, at ten of the clock. 
| The Phyficians and Surgeons meet 
] every Saturday at twelve of the clock, at 
| the hoſpital, where they give advice gya 
to all ſuch diſeaſed poor who ſhall come, 
Jt though unrecommended, and require it. 
1 Married women only are admitted 
(in the laſt month of their pregnancy) at- 
ter they have been examined by the week- 
ly board, and on their producing an affi- 
davit made before a Juſtice of the peace, 
of the time and place of their marriage, 
and of the ſettlement of the huſband, with 
the manner the ſaid ſettlement was ob- 
tained, whether by birth, ſervitude, or 
otherwiſe. And that this uſeful branch 
of the charity, the midwifery ward, may 
be made every way beneficial, _ © 
\ able 
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liable to any objection, no pupils will be 
admitted; the whole being under the di- 
rection ot Dr. Brudenell Exton, Phyſician 
and Man- midwife: and no woman what- 
ſoeyer, who has been able to prove her 
marriage, and her huſband's ſettlement, fo 
as to avoid burthening the pariſh wherein 
the hoſpital ſtands, Fa been refuſed ad- 
mittance. 5 
The number of beds at preſent are 
ſixty-four. | 
The patients admitted from the fir(t 
inſtitution of this hoſpital, in Auguſt 174.5, 
to the iſt of June 1758, are as follow: 
In- patients, fick and lame — 1829 
Out-patien = =_ 11785 
Lying-in women 1425 


3 150 

The ſervants of the houſe are bid 
to take any gratuity of the patients or 
their friends, on any pretence whatſoever, 
on pain of expulſion, _ 

Such perſons who are inclined to fa- 
vour this charitable defign, are defired 
to ſend their ſubſcriptions, with their 
names and places of abode, to the Treaſu- 
rers, at the weekly committee, held eve 
Tueſday in the forenoon at the hoſpital ; 
and in order to fupply the current expence 
of this charity, the ſubſcribers are requeſt- 
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ed to continue to pay their yearly (2). 
ſeriptions in advance. 
Subſcriptions and benefactions are lk. 
wile taken in at Meſſrs. Hony wood, Ful 
ler, and Co. bankers in Birchin lane; 228 
at Mr. Gillingham Cooper's, banker in 
the Strand. From th? ny pubis be 
oy the Society in June 17 78 
The reader may find the other haipity 
for Jyi ing-in women, founded after the 
example ſet by this excellent charity, un- 
der the articles LoNDoN Lyixe-:s 
N HoseiTat, LyYiNG-IN HosPTrar in 
a on Erownlow ſtreet, and LyixnG-ix Heos- 
| PITAL in Duke ſtreet. 
g | MiDpDLESEx row, St. Giles's Broadway. 
| Mit wharf, Ratcliff. 
Y NMILBORNES Abnsbouſe, on the weſt fide at 
U Woodrof lane, Crutched Fri riars, was 
| erected by Sir John Milborne in the ye 
If 15353 for the reception ef thirteen poo: 
| members of the Drapers company, whcn 
: he allowed 7d. per week, which was 2: 
1 that time a ſutficient ſupport. In the 
| front of the building 1 is the following . 
| icnpnon : : 
Ad anden Dei, & glorioſe Virgin: 
Mariæ, Bac pus erexit Dominus Jo- 
hannes Milborne, files & Aldermer. 
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That is, 

To the praiſe of God, and the glory 
* of the Virgin, this edihce was erect- 
ed by John Milborne, Mayor of 
this city in the year 1535. 

The Drapers company, to whom the 
management of this almshouſe was in- 
trulted, have not only increaſed the num- 
ber of the penſioners. to fifteen ; but have 
doubled their penſions, with a load of 
coals, and twenty or more ſhillings annu- 
ally, out of the money left to be diftri- 
bduted by that company at diſcretion. | | 
= --. MitpxED's BREAD STREET, a church ö 

ſituated on the eaſt ſide of Bread ſtreet, 

and in the ward of that name, is thus de- 

nominated from its being dedicated to 

St. Mildred, a Saxon lady, the daughter | N 
ot Merwaldus, brother to Penda King of 4 
the Mercians. This Princeſs deſpiſing 1 
tae gaieties of a court, retired to a con- 
vent at Hale in France, whence returning 
to England, accompanied by ſeventy vir- 
Sins, the was conſecrated Abbeſs of a ; 
new monaſtery in the iſle of Thanet, [ 

where the died in the year 676. f 

A church under the ſame tutelary name 

ſtood in that ſpot in the year 1333: but 
che laſt ſtructure being deſtroyed by the 

Are of London, the preſent edifice was 
erected in its room in 1670. 2 
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It conſiſts of a ſpacious body, and a 

light tower divided into four tage, 
whence riſes a tall ſpire. 

The advowſon of this church was an- 
ciently in the Prior and Canons of St. 
Mary Overie's, but it afterwards came to 
Sir Nicholas Criſpe, in whoſe family it 
may perhaps ſtill remain. On the preſent 
edifice being built, the pariſh of St. Mar- 
garet Moſes was annexed to it. The 
Rector, beſides his other profits, receives 
zol. per annum in lieu of tithes. 

St. MiLDRED's Pou LT Rx, at the corner of 
Scalding alley, in Cheap ward. A church 
of the ſame name ſtood in this place before 

the year 1325 ; but the laſt edifice ſhar- 
ing the fate of moſt of the other public 
buildings at the fire of London, this was 
built in its room. 1 
It is a plain, ſubſtantial ſtone building, 

enlightened by a ſeries of large windows, 
and ſtrengthened with ruſtic at the cor- Wl 
ners. The tower is crowned with 2 
plain courſe, without either pinacles, tur- 
ret, or any other ornament. 

The patronage of this church was in 
the Prior and Canons of St. Mary Overic' 

in Southwark, till their ſupprefſion ; and 

it has ever ſince been in the King's gift. 
After its being rebuilt, the pariſh of St. 

Mary Cole was annexed to it, by 5 
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the profits of the Rector were confiderably 
increaſed. Beſides his other profits, he 
receives 1701. a year in lieu of tithes. 
Mitt Exp, fo called from its being a mile 
from Aldgate, is ſituated near Stepney, i in 
the road to Bow. Here anciently ſtood 
a Lazaretto, or hoſpital of lepers, deno- 
minated the houſe of our Saviour Jeſus 
Chriſt, and Mary Magdalene, to whom 
Edward VI. granted letters patent, allow- 
ing them to beg for their ſupport. 
Mite EnD GREEN, Stepney. 
Mirzs END OLD Town, near Stepney. 
MiLEe's lane, 1. By Crooked lane. f 2. 
New Fith ſtreet. 
MiLE's rents, 1, Dog lane, Barnaby ſtreet. 
2. Powell's alley, Beech lane, Whitecroſs 
ſtrect F 
M:iLFoRD lane, extends from the Strand to 
the Thames. 
M1LroRD flatrs, at the bottom of Milford 
lane. 

MiLITARV mews, Prince's ſtreet, Soho. 
MILK alley, 1. Dean ſtreet, Soho. 2. Long 
Ditch, Weſtminſter. 3. Milk yard, near 
Gravel lane. 4. Peter ſtreet, Clare mar- 
ket. 5. Wapping. 6. Wincheſter yard, 
Wincheſter ſtreet. _ 
M1LK ſtreet, Cheapſide; ; fo called from a 
market for milk formerly kept there, 
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Mir yerd, 1. New Gravel lane, Shadwell. 
2. Poppipg's alley, Fleet ſtreet. 3. Rag 
Fair, Rofemary lane. 

MillBANK, Weſtminſter horſe ferry. 

NM1LLER'S court, Aldermanbury,f 

Mitt Ae, Tooley ſtreet. 3 

MiltMaN's Areet, near Red Lion ſtrect, Wl 
Holborn. TRE = 

M1itteoxnD BRIDGE, Raotherhith. 

MitteoxD BRIDGES ne, Rotherhith. 

M1LitpoND raw, Rotherbith. _ 

M1Lu. Areet, 1. Conduit ſtreet. 2. Rother- 
hith wall. 3. St. Saviour's dock. 

Nuit yard, runs from Roſemary lane into 
Goodman's fields. 

MiLts's yerd, Rotherhith wall. 

Milxax's wherf, Durham yard. - 

M1xs, there are two villages of this name ; 
North Mims, fituated in Hertfordſhire, on 
the eaſt fide of Colney, and two miles 
from Hatfheld. In its neighbourhood is 
the ſeat of the late Sir Joſeph Jekyll, 
Maſter of the Rolls, in right of his Lady, 

who was heir to her late brother the great 
Lord Somers. It has a moſt delightful 
proſpect. The body of that Nobleman 
hes interred in the chancel of the church, 
without any inſcription. This feat now 
belongs to the Duke of Leeds, who is 
Lord of the manor. ts 
| South 
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South Mims is fituated two miles from 
the former, in the moſt northern corner of 
Middleſex. Here is an almshouſe built 
and endowed for fix poor people, by 
James Hickſon, Efq; who died in 1689, 
when he gave by his will to fifteen poor 
people of this pariſh two ſhifts, one pair 
of hoſe, and a pair of ſhoes annually ; 
tor the payment of theſe, and other bene- Y 
factions, he left ſeveral eſtates in this | 
parith to the Brewers company in Lon- | 
don. | < 

MINING lane, on the ſouth fide of Fen- 
church ſtreet, extends to Tower ſtreet, 
is well built, and chiefly inhabited by 
merchants. 
VIINE and BATTERY WOREKS CouPANx, 
tor the diſcovery of mines and minerals. 
In order to give a juſt idea of the origin 3 f 
of this and the following company, it | 
is necetfary to obſerve, that the Engliſh, | 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, being 
but little acquainted with the manner of 
working and diſcovering mines, ſhe, by 
the advice of her Council, fent for ſeveral 
Germans, well ſkilled both in theſe 
works, and in ſmelting and refining of 
minerals ; who on their arrival were no 
_ looner naturalized, than they obtained a 
licence to ſearch for mines. 
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Among theſe, that Princeſs in the vez: 
1565, impowered William Humfreys and 
Chriſtopher Schutz a German, to ſearch 
for all mines, nunerals; and ſubterraneous 
treaſure, except allum and copperas, in the 
ſeveral royalties throughout England, ex- 
cluſive of the following eight counties, 
York, Cumberland, Wettmoreland, Corn- 
wall, Lancaſhire, Devon, Glouceſter, and 
the principality of Wales, for their ole 
uſe and profit; her Majeſty only reſery:n2 

to herſelf a tenth part of all gold, filver, 
and quickfilver ores, and the pre-empticn 
af refined gold and filver, the former a: 
8d. and the latter at 1d. per ounce lowe: 
than the current price of thoſe metals 
and 6d. for every hundred weight ct 


8 her Majeſty, in the yea: 
1568, incorporated this fociety by th: 
name of, The Governors, Al/iiflants, ard 
Society of tbe Mineral and Battery Waris. 
The number of ſhares belonging to this 
company at firft amounted to thirty-fix ; 
which being divided into half and quarter 
parts, they are at preſent increaſed to an 
dundred and forty four. 
Mixes RoyvAI Comeany. This ſociety 
oed its origin to the fame cauſe as the 
former, and was founded + oa 2D 
for 
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for in 1564 Queen Elizabeth, by her 
letters patent granted to Thomas Thur- 
land and Daniel Houghſetter, and their 
heirs for ever, impowered them to ſearch 
for mines of gold, Hilver, copper, and 
quickſilver, in * ſeveral royalties in the 
2 of Vork, Lancaſhire, Cumber- 
land, Weſtmoreland, Cornwall, Devon, 
Glo — — and the principality 
of Wales, to be held of the crown upon 
the {ame terms as thoſe abovementioned, 
with reſpect to the Mine and Battery 
Works company. 

At length Thurland and Houghſetter 
having in virtue of the powers granted 
thera: {old ſeveral parts or ſhares of their 
faid privileges, they, with the purchaſers, 
were, by letters patent, dated the 22d of 
May 1568, incorporated by the ſtile of, 
The Gor rernors, Alfeflants, and Commonalty 
of the Mines Royal. The ſhares of this 
company at firſt conſiſted of twenty-four ; 
but they have fince been increaſed to 
ninety- ſix. Sir TJobn Pettuss Fodinæ 
Regale. 

MtxoRtes. This irectextends from Aldgate 

ſtreet to Tower hill. The middle partof the 
eaſt fide is called the Little Minories ; this 
part is railed in, and is out of the libertics 
of the city. Here anciently ſtood an 7 
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of nuns of the order of St. Clare, called 
the Minoreſſes; whence the ſtreet obtain 
ed the name of the Minories. See the 
article TRINEtTY in tbe Minories. 
MixT, an office kept in the Tower for 
coming money. Before the Norman con- 
queſt the Kings of England ſet apart 
certain monaſteries for mints ; preſuming 
that the coinage would in thoſe places 
be beſt fecured from frauds and corrup- 
tion. Edward I. however ordered 2 
mint of thirty furnaces to be erected in 
the Tower of London, and others in 
Canterbury, Kingſton upon Hull, New- 
caſtle upon Tyne, Briftol and Exeter. 
From that time the mint was kept ſome- 
times in one place, and ſometimes in an- 
other, according to the will and plea- 
ſure of the Prince, who, for a ſum of 
money, was frequently prevailed upon to 
grant the privilege of coining to ſome 
Nobleman, Bithop, or Corporation; 
which being attended with many incon- 
veniencies to the public, Queen Eliza- 
beth, in the beginning of her reign, 
endeayoured to rectify thoſe abuſes, by 
confining the mint to the Tower of Lon- 
don, which has ever fince been appro- 
priated to the coinage of money, except 
when King Charles I. by the confuſion Fa 
e 


4 
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the times, was obliged to erect new mints 
at Oxford, York, and Newark upon 
Trent, where being with his army, he 
was reduced to the neceſſity of coining 
money to fupply his preſent wants: and 
when King William III. having called in 
all the hate and clipped money, for the 
{fake of expedition, and for the ſervice of 
diſtant parts of the nation, was obliged to 
erect mints at Briftal, Exeter, York and 
Wincheſter. 

The mint office is on the left hand on 
entering into the Tower, and at a ſmall 
diſtance from the gate. There is no 
poſſibility of deſcribing the particular pro- 
ceſſes that the different metals undergo 
before they receive the impreſſion. 

The manner of ſtamping is all yau are 
permitted to ſee, and this is done with 
lurprizing expedition, by means of an 
engine, worked ſometimes by three, and 
ſometimes by four men. The manner of 
making the impreſſion on gold, ſilver, 
and copper, is exactly the fame, only a 
little more care is neceſſary in the one, 
than in the other, to preyent waſte. 

This engine, which makes the im- 
prettion on both fides of a piece of money, 
in the fame moment, works by a worm- 
icrew terminating in a ſpindle ; juſt in 


the 
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the ſame manner as the letter preſs for 
printing books. To the point of this 
{pindle the head of the die is faſtened by 
a ſmall ſcrew, and in a little ſort of a 
cup directly underneath it, is placed the 
reverſe. Between theſe the piece of me- 
tal already cut round, or caſt to the ſize, 
and if gold, exactly weighed, is placed; 
and by once pulling down the ſpindle 


with a jerk, is completely ſtam The 
whole proceſs is performed with amazing 


dexterity ; for as faſt as the men who 
work the engine can turn the ſpindle, ſo 
faſt does another twitch out with his i 
middle finger that which was ſtamped, Y 
while with his finger and thumb he Z 
places another that is unſtamped. The A 
ſilver and gold thus ſtamped, are delivered 
to be milled round the edges, the manner 
of performing which is a ſecret never 
ihewn to any body. : 
The mint is managed by ſeveral offi- 
cers formed into a corporation. Theſe 
are a Warden, a Maſter and Worker, a 
Comptroller, the King's Aﬀay Maſter, 
the chief Engraver, the Surveyor of the 
meltings, a Clerk of the irons, a Weigher 
and Teller, a Provoft, Melters, Blanchers, 
Moneyers, &c. 5 
The Warden receives the filyer, &c. 


from 
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from the goldſmiths, pays for it, and 
overſees all that belong to his office. 
His falary amounts to 450l. a year for 
himſelf and clerk. He has alſo another 
clerk who receives rool. a year. 

The Maſter and Worker receives the 
ſilver, &c. from the Warden, orders it to 
be melted, delivers it to the Moniers, 
and receives it back from them again. 
His ſalary is 6 50l. a year for himſe and 
three clerks. 

The Comptroller ſees that the money 


be made of the juſt affize ; overſees the 


officers, and controlls them, if the mon 
does not prove as it ought. His falary 
for himſelf and clerk is 535l. per an- 
HUM. | 

The King's Afay Maſter, takes care 
that the bullion is according to ſtandard. 
He has a falary of 2251. a year for him- 


ſelf and clerk : and the Atfiftant wy 


| Maſter has 100l. per annum. 

The chief Engraver, engrayes the 
ſtamps for the money. He has a fal 
of 2001. a year, and his Aſſiſtant 80l. 


The Surveyor of the meltings, is to | 


ſee the bullion caſt out, and that the me- 
tal be not altered after the Aſſay Maſter 


has made trial of it, and it is delivered to 
the melter. 


The 
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The buſineſs of the Clerk of the iron, 
is to fee that the working irons are kept 
clean, and fit for the work: Theſe two 
laſt offices are frequently enjoyed by the 
ſame perion, who has a falary of 30. 
108. a year. N 

The Weigher weighs the bullion. 
The Teller counts the number of 
pres Theſe two laſt offices are allo 
requently enjoyed by the fame perſon, 
who has a falary of 1421. 108. a year for 
himſelf and clerk. ” 

The Provoſt to the company of Mo- 
neyers, provides for all the Moneyers, 
and overices them. His ſalary is 100. 
a year. 

The Moneyers caſt the money, and 
iheer it; ſome beat it broad, others 
round it, and others ſtamp or coin it. 
Theſe have 4ol. a year each. | 

Beſides theſe there are the King's 
Clerk, and Clerk of the papers, who has 
iool. a year; a Surveyor of the money 
preſſes, who has 4ol. a year; and ſeveral 
deputies and clerks. | 


MixNT, oppoſite the weſt end of St. 


George's church, Southwark. Here an- 
ciently ſtood a magnificent ſtructure be- 
longing to the Duke of Suffolk, wich 
soming to Henry VIII. he erected 2 

| | mint 
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mint in it, from which that neighbour- 

hood is ſtill denominated. This place 

was for many years a famous aſylum for 

debtors, who fled thither with their ef- 

fects, in order to defraud their creditors : 

till this was carried to ſuch a height, that 
the Parliament found it neceſſary to take 
away the privilege of ſanctuary in order 
to deſtroy this neſt of ſpoilers. 

MinT rect, extends weſt from the corner 
of Blackman ſtreet, oppoſite St. George 5 
church, Southwark. 

MiNT /quare, in the Mint, Southwark. 
M1TCHELL'S court, 1. Milk ſtreet, Cheap- 
ſide. T 2. Mitchell's ſtreet, Old ſtreet. 
M1iTCHELL'S W Brick lane, Old ſtreet. 
MiIrRE court, 1. Cheapſide.“ 2. Corn- 

al.“ 3. eee ſtreet.* 4. Fiſh 

ſtreet hill.“ 5. Fleet ſtreet.* 6. Friday 

ſtreet.“ 7. Gutter lane, Cheapfide.* 

8. High ſtreet, Aldgate.“ . St. John's 

ſtreet, Weſt Smithfield. * 10. Milk 

ſtreet, Cheapſide.* 1 1. St. Paul's Church 
yard. 

MiTRe court buildings, Inner Temple.“ 

M1TRE yard, Shoemaker row, Aldgate.* 

MorpsTRAND Dock ftarrs, Willow ſtreet, 
Bank fide. 

Mor rx's ceurt, Shoe lane, Fleet ſtreet. + 

Vor. IV. Aa MoxEv- 
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MoxrvBAO alley, Blue Anchor yard, Roſc- 


mary lane. 

MoxEyBaGs yard, Anchor alley. 

Money court, Mile's lane. 

MonGER's Almbouſe, in Well ſtreet, Hack- 

ney, was founded by Henry Monger, Eſq; 
in the year 1699, tor fix poor old men, 
who are allowed forty ſhillings per an- 
num each. Maitland. 

MoNnK wELL Areet, Silver ſtreet, near Crip- 
plegate. It took its name from the 
monks lodging 1n it, and a well belonging 
to them, Maitland. | 

MoxMovuTH court, 1. Hedge lane, Charing 

Croſs. 2. High Holborn. 3. Mon- 
mouth ſtreet, St. Giles's. 

MoxmouTH freet, 1. Quaker ſtreet, Spital- 
fields. 2. Seven Dials. This ſtreet is 
famous for the ſale of old cloaths. ;. 
Shadwell market. 4. Spitalfields. 

MoxTAGUE alley, Clare ſtreet, Clare mar- 
ket. 28 

MoNTAGUE ci, in Southwark. 0 

MoNnTAGUE court, 1. Biſhopſgate ſtreet. 
2. Little Britain. 3. Montague ſtreet, 
Spital fields. 4. Petticoat lane. 

MoNrTrac uk Hobbs, in Great Ruſſel 
ſtreet, a noble building, with a very 
ſpacious court yard betore it. His Grace 

FE | | the 
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the late Duke of Montague having built 
another houſe in the Privy Garden at 
Whitehall, this edifice was let for the 
uſe of the King's great wardrobe, and is 
ſince purchaſed by authority of Parlia- 
ment, to be a repoſitory for the Cotton 
library, and for the natural and artificial 
curioſities, medals, coins, printed books, 
and manuſcripts, bought by the public of 
the executors of the late Sir Hans Sloane, 
the late Lord Oxford, &c. StoWe's Sur- 
vey, laſt edition, See the article BRI IisR 
MusEUM. | | 
MoxTAGUE freet, Brick lane, Spitalfields, 
MoxTH's alley, St. Catharine's lane. 


The End of +he Fouxru VoLUME. 
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